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“THANK GOODNESS, 
I CAN USE MUM Gr a 
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‘ts thing I bless Mum for is that I can 
use it in a hurry. I’m a very busy person 
and have no time to waste, It’s certainly a 
joy to be able to make this part of my toilet 
p99 


snappy and sure with Mum! 
+ + + + 


Just half a minute — that’s all you need to use 
Mum. A quick fingertipful under this arm, under 
that, and you're safe for all day long. As quickly 
and simple as that! 

Another thing busy women like about Mum 
—if you forget to use it before you dress, just 
use it afterwards. For it’s harmless to clothing. 

It’s soothing tothe skin, too—so soothing you 





can shave your underarms and use Mum at once. 
Think of that! 

Mum is sure and instant in effect. It prevents 
every trace of disagreeable body odor, without 
affecting the perspiration itself, 

Is it any wonder busy women depend upon 
Mum? If you have not formed the daily Mum 
habit, why not start now? You'll be enthusiastic, 
too, about its quick, easy protection. Bristol- 
Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit 
Street, Montreal. 

OM SANITARY NAPKINS, TOO. Mum is such a comfort 


to women for this use! It guarantees protection from 
this kind of unpleasantness which women always fear. 


U M TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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THIS AUTUMN PLATTER will 
save many a dime and quarter on 
the food budget. Yet it doesn’t 
taste economical at all, thanks 
to the rich, tantalizing flavor of 
Creamed Old English Cheese. 
And, besides flavor, the Kraft 
Cheese supplies important food 
values — muscle-building pro- 
tein, food energy, Vitamin A, 
and precious milk minerals! 

Remove tops and seeds from 


KRAFT CHEESE STRAWS are 
about the most tempting tidbits 
you've ever tasted with salad, 
soup or dessert. Cream together 
Vg cup of grated Kraft Canadian 
and 1 tablespoon butter; add 114 
tablespoons milk. Mix 4 table- 
spoons flour, 14 cup fresh bread 
crumbs, seasonings, and add to 
cheese mixture. Knead lightly 
until smooth. Roll to pastry 
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five green ts; boil 5 min- 
utes fs aia wens 3 drain. Stuff 
with : 1 cup cooked macaroni, 1 
cup shredded Creamed Old Eng- 
lish Cheese, 1 cup cooked toma- 
toes, 1 cup amie: 16 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce, season- 
ings. Stand upright in bakin 
dish, top with 14 cup soles 
Creamed Old English; bake at 
350° for 30 to 40 minutes. Serve 
with broiled tomato halves. 


thickness; cut into strips 6’ x 
34”. Form a third of the strips 
into rings. Bake all on greased 
tins in hot oven until brown. 
Serve as pictured. 

Kraft Teste in a recipe adds 
nutritional values of milk in 
concentrated form. For instance, 
one ounce of Kraft Cheese sup- 
plies as much food calcium as 
eight ounces of milk! 
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IN THE KRAFT RADIO PROGRAM: 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST CHEESES 
ARE MADE OR IMPORTED BY 


BING CROSBY AND FAMOUS GUEST STARS, 
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VELVEETA MIGHT BE CALLED 
‘“‘the children’s special,’’ for this 
delicious cheese food has an extra 
supply of the milk minerals grow- 
ing youngsters especially need. 

But grown-ups, too, are very par- 
tial to Velveeta’s mild Cheddar fla- 
vor. And clever cooks say it’s a joy 
to use! Velveeta slices, and spreads 


and toasts perfectly. And if you put 
it in the double boiler with a little 
milk it melts to a smooth sauce that 
pours like thick cream! 

Velveeta is digestible as milk 
itself. Young ps gat can eat just 
as much of it as they like. Let the 
family have all they want, at any 
hour. 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods. 
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Huw EDS of women 

have told me that 
their General Electric re- 
frigerators over a period of 
two or three years have paid 
for themselves. They esti- 
mate that they have saved 
from $100 to $125 each 
year on food bills. Seems 
amazing, doesn’t it? Yet 
here are the facts: Without 
any food loss whatever and with the more 
business-like buying methods made possible by 
a General Electric refrigerator, a few cents are 
saved here a nickel there, and not infrequently 
a dollar somewhere else. By the end of the year, 
these small savings amount to an impressive sum. 
These facts have been taken, not from our own 
test kitchen, but from typical Canadian house- 
holds. 


A G-E refrigerator helps to save in two ways. 
It eliminates spoilage; it makes possible more 
advantageous buying. 


The greatest saving in food costs has been in the 
elimination of unnecessary spoilage. The “tag 
ends” of milk, for example, stay fresh and sweet in 
a General Electric refrigerator. We asked several 
housekeepers with old-fashioned refrigeration to 
keep a careful record of ‘food leaks” during one 
month. At the end of the month, comparisons 
were made, and each family had lost over a 
quart of milk a week and a little cream besides. 
With milk at 12c a quart, and table cream at 14c 
a half-pint, the separate bills for spoiled milk and 
cream amounted to about 70c to 85c a month, 
or approximately $10 a year. 





Losses can also be eliminated on meats. When 
the butcher sells you a porterhouse roast of beef, 
you pay for the bones as well as the meat, to 
the tune of 35c or 40c a pound for the whole 
piece. If the bones or any part of the purchase is 
thrown away unused, you might just as well 
lift the lid of the garbage pail and put in a dime 
or two. These “soup ingredients” save about 50c 
a month, or $6 a year. Again, few women 
without an electric refrigerator are able to save 
drippings from any meat except bacon for more 
than a day or two. They admit they use butter, 
olive oil, or one of the vegetable cooking fats. 
But by using meat drippings for frying, many 
women claim they save at least 50c a month. 


Unless a refrigerator is infallible, no one dare 
lay aside a piece of Sunday’s roast “for future 
reference”. Left-overs must be used from a 
roast at once, or not at all. With a General 
Electric refrigerator, every piece of meat can be 
saved and blended into croquettes or casserole 
dishes. Also, small remains of canned vegetables 
or fruits can be safely collected for blending 
together later in the week. By this method about 
90c a week or $48 a year can be saved. 


A General Electric refrigerator makes great 
changes in buying habits. When three pounds of 
seasonable fruit can be bought for a quarter, or 
one pound for ten cents, the larger quantity should 
be bought, for none need go to waste. Instances 


CANADIAN 


GENERAL 


says FRANCES THOMPSON 


Director Canadian School of Home Science 


of such bargains can be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. In buying canned goods, it pays to buy 
larger cans, for left-overs of the can’s contents 
are safeguarded perfectly by a General Electric 
refrigerator. Savings, due to improved buying 
habits permitted by an electric refrigerator, 
amount, roughly speaking, to about $48 a year. 
Here is what many G-E Refrigerator owners 
have saved in a year in food costs. 


Approximately 
Eliminating Spoilage Monthly Yearly 
Milk and Cream.................... 70c to 85c $10 
BR cisciiivceiausiveaccunokcinere. $3 $36 
Fruits and Vegetables.......... $2.50 $30 
Improved buying habits......$4 $48 
(e.g. buying in larger 
quantities, etc.) 
RE ikintbiaiccccdcis $10.20 $124 


Your own experience with a General Electric 
refrigerator may be slightly different. You will 
agree, however, that a General Electric refriger- 
ator will not only hand you back every month 
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Shown above are the G-E Flat Top Refrigerator, Aristocrat of 
Modern: Styling and the G-E Monitor Top 
dollar value on the market. Priced as low as $194—Buy now and 


ave more than 10 amonth 


a portion of the money paid for it, but in a short 
time will pay you actual dividends. 


G-E Thrift Unit Guards Y our Savings 


OTH the Monitor Top and Flat Top models 

are powered by the famous General Electric 
Thrift Unit which never requires attention—not 
even oiling. Since 1927, this unit has achieved an 
unrivalled record for dependable performance at low 
cost. Today, it is backed by the 5-Year Protection 
Plan, originated by General Electric. 


Now is the time to invest in a General Electric 
Refrigerator, for in Winter when more food is con- 
sumed maximum savings result. Then, too, you 
will enjoy providing tempting menus easily prepared 
for winter entertaining and all the while your G-E 
Refrigerator is safe-guarding the health of the entire 
household, 


Terms to suit your Purse. You need pay only a 
small amount down, and the balance on easy monthly 
payments. Ask your G-E Refrigerator dealer for 
full information. 
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commence to enjoy these savings today. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR CANADIAN WOMEN 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 


A NUMBER of brilliant men have done a brave thing in 
this month’s Chatelaine—made clear, direct statements in 
answer to the question we put to them: “In the event of 
another war, will the church say—Fight?” 

I call it a brave thing to do because it is one of those 
questions that entails a thousand and one conditions and 
evasions. You'd be surprised at the divines who refused 
to answer. And those who said they couldn’t do it in the 
300-word limit. 

Yet it is a question the people of Canada have a right 
to ask of their spiritual leaders. Those churchmen who 
answered it courageously out of their convictions—and 
those whose replies will form another powerful symposium 
of modern ideas next month—have formed an enthralling 
basis for thought. Why not ask your own minister to 
preach on the subject? 


YOU'LL LIKE “Trial by Marriage,” I know. For it’s a 
novel that deals intimately with a woman’s emotional 
life—and the author, Clarissa Fairchild Cushman, with 
two successful novels to her credit, is a skilful entertainer 
who has the knack of giving you something new to think 
about. “Trial by Marriage,” will appear in book form 
after its serialization in Chatelaine. So, by the way, will 
Louise de Kiriline’s, ‘I Nursed the Quintuplets.” , Re- 
peatedly Chatelaine is bringing you leading book publica- 
tions of the season in our magazine programme. 

What’s “Trial by Marriage” about? Briefly and baldly 
it tells the story of a woman who fell in love with her 
husband’s best friend. Ann was devoted to her own hus- 
band, yet when she met the charming Kerry she found 
herself involved in a situation that every woman will 
enjoy discussing. For if only love were a simple, clear-cut 
proposition, how easy it would be to live economically ! 
I imagine that any woman—any pretty woman, that is — 
who found herself in such a situation as Anne’s—would 
have fallen into the same turbulent difficulties. 


BUT LEAVING the gay enchantress like Ann for a 
moment, consider Ma Weston in Gladys Taber’s exhil- 
arating, ““You Can’t Have Everything.” For Ma, in 
common with thousands of her sisters, had for twenty 
years been a devoted wife and mother. Her children and 
husband came first. She waited on them, year after year 
—and then discovered they wanted something entirely 
different. It’s at this period in a woman’s life that she 
begins to feel the ingrate tide so common, apparently, to 
all youngsters. Ma Weston was lucky. I know women 
who have never triumphed over the bitternesses of such 
a discovery. “‘My own children—ashamed of me!”” What 
a tragic cry in many a mother’s heart. What wise build- 
ing through the years with intelligence as well as love is 


N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


necessary in order to avoid it. What a sense of humor 
must be developed to ride serenely over the situation if it 
does come into your own life. 


AND NOW, leaving the home bodies altogether, see what 
happened to Frances in “You're the Boss.” Stories of 
this type are going to become more and more common as 
the vast army of women executives grows. So many 
charming women are developing their own businesses— 
so many of them must make bewildering adjustments in 
their mental attitude if they’re to find happiness in 
marriage. In this particular case, Frances was lucky in 
that it was proved that the man she loved had greater 
capabilities than her own in business. What about the 
women who fall in love with men who obviously have not 
the same business abilities? I know one of them. Once 
in business for herself, she gave it up to manage the home 
for her husband. Now her husband’s business is not going 
so well. She is longing to get her hands on it. He natur- 
ally resents her feeling that she could manage any better. 
It’s a difficult situation and one which is getting more 
common. The army of business-trained girls who marry 
is weakening the ranks of the dear little women who know 
nothing of the frightening world of finance and so accept 
docilely its dictates. It makes the happy marriage all the 
more difficult of achievement. 


WITH WOMEN’S clubs everywhere swinging into ac- 
tion, I believe our October article on the failure of women 
to make a place for themselves in politics, is especially 
timely. It will make you think. Mrs. Donald Macdonald, 
a woman with a wide political background and experience 
has some challenging ideas. She believes that women 
haven’t even begun to be “‘in politics’ and that under 
present conditions they never will be. 

A startling exposure of conditions in the needlework 
trades for women is also coming. So is a forthright discus- 
sion of ‘“The Forgotten Child” of pre-school age who is so 
often neglected after a thoughtfully planned babyhood. 

A programme rich in stimulating and vivid interest is 
already under way for the fall and winter issues! Sum- 
mer is grand—but it’s fine to be back at work again, isn’t 
it, with problems of home, community and social life to 
be settled? Chatelaine is hoping to be with you through 
them all, 
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Beginning a powerfully emotional novel of a beautiful woman who 
tried to be honest with herself, her husband .. . and his best friend 





She turned to the Major. "If you call me Ann dear again —I'm sure | can jump six.” 





shirt approvingly. He had got his studs in without a 

blemish. A triumph, that, taxing even the delicate 

touch of fingers used all day in close scientific 
experiment. He picked up his collar, tilting his chin for the 
next skirmish. 

“Tell me, Ann, what would you do, now you’ve been 
married five years to a dull university professor like me, if 
you found someone more exciting to love than me?” 
Stephen paused, with his collar suspended. ““Than I,” he 
concluded. 

Ann was leaning to her dressing table mirror, considering 
seriously whether her shade of lipstick was right with the 
American beauty rose of her dress. With her dark red hair, 


\ ) shire apo surveyed the smooth expanse of his evening 


Illustrated 
by 
Nussdorf 


‘Trial by Marriage 


by CLARISSA FAIRCHILD CUSHMAN 


the ruby color of her dress was stunning; by no means must 
she go wrong now on her lipstick. 

“What was that, Stephen? Than you—what? Oh—if I 
found someone I liked better than you?” For a moment 
Ann applied lipstick; then her hand paused, and she looked 
at Stephen in the mirror. He was just snapping on one side 
ef his wing collar over the other; succeeding now, with a 
perceptible thank God. She watched him, a smile hovering 
on her lips, while his careful fingers slowly shaped the 
bows. Suddenly the tie exploded, the long ends quivering; 
and Stephen said something forcefully. 

Ann rose and crossed the room with a soft rustle of her 
silk dress. 

“Let me, Stephen,”’ she coaxed. 


Stephen clutched his tie, as if to save it from outrage. 
“Don’t touch it. Go away! As a woman, you're perfection. 
As a wife, you can’t be replaced. But as a tie tie-er—”’ 

“I’m better than you, lots better. Please, Stephen.” 

“No, it was just that I looked at you, and thought about 
your loving anyone but me, and my nerves went flooey on 
me.” He looked down at the shining head below his, 
at the cool white of her skin slipping so softly into the ruby 
encasement of her dress, at the clear grey eyes fixed avidly 
on his tie. She had much the air of a cat about to spring. 
He leaned down and kissed her nose. ‘You won’t do it, 
will you, Ann?” 

“But I can do it so much better than you!”’ 

“T mean—love someone else.” 
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De Luxe—and Thrifty, Too! 


F NCHANTED CREAM SPONGE! 
— Gay as daffodils—light as 
a breeze—soft and tender as 
chiffon! 


Here is a sponge cake that 
looks and tastes extravagant. 
Yet the recipe says, “‘Use only 
two eggs!” 


Why so wonderfully thrifty? 
... Because it’s a Swans Down 
cake! If you make it with ordi- 
nary flour, your cake won’t be 
half so fine and luxurious. 


Ordinary flours, you see, hold 
a tenacious gluten—which is 
needed to withstand kneading 
of bread dough—yet too resist- 


ant for delicate cake mixtures. 
But the Swans Down gluten 
is super-delicate so unusually 
tender that it responds perfectly 
to “quick” cake leavens. And 
Swans Down ts 27 times finer than 
ordinary flour! 

ENCHANTED CREAM SPONGE 


1 cup sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
1 teaspoon Baking Powder 
A teaspoon 8 alt 

2 eggs, separated 

I 

\“% ~cy] t 
7g cup c old water 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
84 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

2 tablespoons sugar 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt and sift together three times. To 
egg yolks, add water and lemon rind, and 
beat with rotary egg beater untillight and 
foamy. Add sugar gradually, beating well 
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after each addition; then add flour, in small 
amounts, beating with beater enough to 
blend. Beat egg whites until f amy through- 
out, add lemon juice and 2 tablespoons sugar 
and beat until stiff enough to hold up in 
peaks, Fold into flour mixture. Turn into 
two ungreased deep 8-inch layer pans. Bake 





in moderate oven (350° F.) 25 minutes, or 
until done. Invert on rack until cakes are 
cold. Spread Lemon Cream Filling between 
layers and sprinkle top with confectioners’ 
sugar. Serve with Lemon Cream Sauce. 


Lemon Cream Filling and Sauce 
Combine 1 cup sugar and 5 tablespoons 
Swans Down Cake Flour in top of double 
boiler. Add 1 slightly beaten egg, 4g cup 
lemon juice, 2g cup water d 2 teaspoons 
butter, mixing thoroughly. Place over boil- 
ing water and cook 10 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Chill, Fold in 1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind and 4 cup whipped cream Use 
half of filling to spread between layers of 
cake. To other half, fold in 34 cup whipped 
cream and use as sauce. 


(All measurements are level.) 


BUI—YOU CAN'T GET CAKE LIKE THIS WITH ORDINARY FLOUR! 
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CAKE FLOUR 


a 


Use 14 as many eggs 


There’s an easy one-egg recipe printedon the 
SwansDown package. Makeitupintwoways. 


First, followit asgiven. Use legg— cup 
butter—and use Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Second, make up this same recipe using 


* Lovely, lacey doi- 
lies like the one pic- 
tured above—made 
of lasting white cello- 
phane! Great for 
**dolling-up’’ party 
dishes! Two dozen 
6-inch doilies and 
world-famous cake- ( a 
recipe book—“‘Latest Cake Secrets 
Cake Secrets’’—only 
35c. Or ‘‘ Latest Cake Secrets’’ alone 
only 10c. Mail the coupon today! 


MAKE THIS TEST...PROVE SWANS DOWN’S REAL ECONOMY! 
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Use 4 as much butter And get finer cake! 








ordinary flour—but double the eggs and 
shortening. Use 4% cup of butter—and use 
2 eggs instead of 1. 

Then compare! Every test will show that 
the Swans Down one-egg cake is finer than 


semnemnesen anes — a 


Check the offer you prefer, we’ll 


Consumer Service Dept., General Foods 





the two-egg cake made with ordinary flours 


Swans Down costs a few pennies more — 
but it saves you lots more than that ~on 
other ingredients. And it gives you cake 
that’s far finer, more delicious! 








ay the postage. S-10-96 
P fea. Cobourg, Ont. 


Enclosed is 10¢ (stamps or coin), for a copy of “Latest Cake Secrets.” 
Enclosed is 35c for two dozen 6-inch cellophane doilies. Also a copy of “Latest Cake Secrets.” 


Name 


Street aes 


City. 


_Prov.__ 33 
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"Oh Stephen ... I'm just spoiled, selfish, greedy. | adore you... the fault is all in me." 


don’t want to know. Oughtn’t that to even things up 
Setween us?” 

Ann looked at Stephen’s face, and her own flushed. ‘Oh 
don’t listen to me, Stephen. I’ve just been spoiled. Stephen, 
dear! Why, you are all and more than I ever had hoped 
for—you and Juddy. The kind of real life and love together 
that—well, I never seemed to see in the people I used to 
know, the empty people with too much money and no set- 
tled object in life!” 

She reached up and grabbed his lapels, shaking him 
gently, smiling at him; but he did not smile back, for back 
of the smile in her eyes he saw strain, and repression. Her 
voice rose suddenly. 

“Stephen—I’m just spoiled, selfish, greedy—don’t you 
see? I don’t like this feeling that marriage, our marriage, 
has shut me in, that I’ve lost something! I’ve wanted to 
feel that it was just added on to everything else. The fault’s 
in me. I know you think I’m beautiful, Stephen. But I'd 
rather think when you look at me that you see me as 
generous, as kind, as loving, as intelligent, that you are 
prouder that I love you than of anything in the world! 


understand it! I want to have the sense to appreciate, to 
feel with every bit of me, how fortunate and happy I am!” 


Her voice dropped as suddenly as it had risen. “How 
silly of me. Look—we are going to a dance! I’m going to 
dance with dear old concave Professor Macalbie, and—I 
haven’t a doubt—with middle-aged Professor Fenner. 
Cutie Fenner squeezes your elbow and runs his hand up 
your arm—you know? There ought to be an intelligence 
test for middle-aged men, Stephen. At what age should a 
man stop squeezing elbows? Answer: Judge your age by the 
number and extent of your gold fillings and whether you 
have to spread your hair across the back to conceal a bald 
spot. And remember that you can’t see your bald spot— 
but the lady can.” 

Suddenly, astonishingly, Ann laughed, a gay, untroubled 
laugh. “Your tie, Stephen. I hadn’t noticed. It’s perfect! 
Stephen, darling! What a way for me to be talking! Why, I 
adore you. And we are going to a dance! I used to have to 
go to dances, Stephen, as if it were a business. And I’ve 
danced with thousands—practically hundreds of thousands 
—of young men. But now when I go to a dance—tonight, 
even if it is just a faculty dance—I dance with the only 
man in the world that ever thrilled me clear to my toes. 
The only man in the world, Stephen, for whom I want to 
be beautiful every way there is to be beautiful. Let’s 
hurry, darling, because I can’t wait.” 


ed 
‘ 


ANN STOOD at the top of the half-dozen 
steps that led down to the dance floor and 
looked around her. The room was half filled; 
and as the music was still, there was a 
general looking up of faces to see who it was 
who was newly arrived. It was a nice mo- 
ment, and Ann felt it so, as she stepped 
slowly, lightly, down the few steps to the 
dance floor. Juddy’s endlessly endearing, 
endlessly fatiguing, chatter was asleep in 
bed; and she was conscious now only of the 
slim tips of her slippers as she went down the 
stairs. 

And then—whoosh! As she stepped upon 
the floor, suddenly, ignominiously, her foot 
turned under her. Was it for this a dozen 
mademoiselles had taught her how to enter a 
room? Sitting on the floor she began to 
laugh. 

Stephen bent over her, concern in his eyes. 
“Hurt, Ann?” 

“Hurt? Only my pride.” 

Stephen smiled. Her pride? She looked 
like a flower, a swirl of ruby petals. Evi- 
dently others thought so, too, for several 
men were rushing to Ann; but it was an 
arm in a uniform that lifted her to her feet. 

Ann’s eyes, laughing, looked up into the 
army oOfficer’s face—an army officer, here? 

“Thank you. You see, it’s been so long 
since I’ve been on a dance floor I had forgot- 
ten they were slippery, Mr.—? No, of 
course not Mister at all. No, don’t tell me!” 
Ann, still laughing, raised herself on tiptoe 
and examined the broad shoulder. ‘“‘Major!”” 

Ann, lifting her eyes to his, was pleased to 
find them very blue, very admiring, in a lean 
smiling face. She responded to them at 
once. “Yott see? That’s to prove that the 
darling of a hundred army hops could never 
forget. Major—no, wait!” 

Ann looked up at him again, frankly 
laughing, sure of herself. This kind of laddie 
was the kind of laddie she knew all about. 

““Major—What? Now let me see. Blue 
eyes, curly brown hair—is it nicely greying 
at the temples? Dear me—not yet. You 
must be a very young major indeed. Three 
wound stripes—undoubtedly the Argonne, 
Ypres, and the Charge of the Light Brigade 
—and a medal for charging a machine gun 
nest. Major—O’Connor? McGinty? 
O'Toole?” 

The Major’s blue eyes were very amused‘ 
very blue, looking down into her sparkling 
ones. Ann, meeting them, was newly con- 
scious of her daring and lovely dress, of the 
glow of her hair and the smoothness of her 
skin, of the long magnificent flash of her 
mother’s famous diamond barpin. No one 
could mistake any of those things for imita- 
tions. And she knew he saw all those things. 
She knew this man like a well-read book. 

“Maclouth. Kerry Maclouth. The Irish 
Maclouths. Begging the pleasure of the first 
dance.” 

“Before I’ve run the gauntlet of that 
formidable receiving line of deans and 
deanesses? Major Maclouth, this is my 
husband, Stephen Farrington.” 

The Major leaned toward her. ‘You see 
the end of that line?” 

“You mean the lady with the lorgnette, 
and the honest-to-goodness ruching around 
her modest neckline?” 

“Hush, child! She’s a trustee’s wife. And she just can’t 
bear to think what a girl in a frock like yours is coming to. 
Well, what I mean is, after her, with your husband’s 
permission—we dance.” 

Laughing, bantering with ready Irish wit, he piloted the 
two of them down a line of middle-aged protuberances of 
both sexes, and Ann said, ““No—I wasn’t hurt, only my 
pride” twelve times. The Major was Mac to all; and not 
one of the ladies, Ann noticed, had failed to pat him; and 
not one of them had failed to notice her, as Ann knew well. 


“NOW WHERE,” said the voice of Kerry Maclouth above 
her as they swept into the dance, “‘have you been all my 
life?”’ 

“Oh!” said Ann, and leaning back into his arms she 
looked up into his face, meeting his eyes with her own. Gay 
and friendly eyes they were. She had no fear of them. 
“Thank you, Major! You'll never know what you've done 
for me! You see, I have a record of twenty-four men who 
said that to me—so bright, so original of them !—and I was 
afraid that now I’m married I’d never make the quarter 
century. One for each year of my life! Really—tife 
wouldn’t be all lost if I could keep up the record, now 
would it?” [Continued on page 37} 








“Oh—that.” Ann looked up, her eyes 
smiling into Stephen’s. ‘I suppose we must 
stand here and argue this, to our general 
satisfaction, even though were are already 
late for the dance?” 

“We must.” 

“Very well.” Ann cocked her smooth red 
head on one side. ‘““Then let me consider: In 
the first place, I must find someone nicer 
than you. In the second place, I must love 
him more than I do you. Simple, isn’t it? 
Just ABC.” 

Stephen had begun again on his tie, his 
chin carefully elevated, at the same time 
that he tried to keep his eyes on Ann. Being 
distinctly tall, it gave him a look of—Ann 
couldn’t think what, but she laughed softly. 
There was only one Stephen. 

“And would you find another Ann?” 

Stephen lowered his chin. His tie uncoiled 
instantly. ‘Find another Ann?” he said. 
It was not merely beauty that Ann had; she 
wore about her a radiance, as if she moved in 
a strong light. “Find another Ann? Why, 
even you must know there isn’t, anywhere, 
any other Ann.” 

Under the ruby dress, under the fragment 
of bodice, something stirred in Ann suddenly, 
answering Stephen’s eyes. She knew Stephen 
felt it, too, and she said quickly, ‘No 
darling! You'll muss me all up. I’ll kiss you 
while I’m dancing with you, and shock all 
these middle-aged professors’ wives. They'll 
look at each other, and they'll say, “That 
little hussy that that nice Stephen Farring- 
ton married—look at her, flirting even with 
her own husband! And in that dress, too. 
It isn’t decent.’ ’”’ Ann stopped, and turned 
slowly before the mirror. “It is a swank 
dress, Stephen. Bertholdi would have loved 
it. I hurried to get it done for tonight, but 
it will be quite wasted, I’m afraid, on this 
town.” 

Suddenly some of the light seemed to go 
out of Ann. She turned slowly toward her 
dressing table. Yes, Jules Bertholdi, of 
Bertholdi, Modes, Paris and New York, 
would have loved it. It glowed; an expensive 
color, an expensive material. She could hear 
his voice now, see his fat hands, congratulat- 
ing her on its design; the things it concealed 
—and revealed. Marvelously nice, of dear 
Monsieur Bertholdi to give her the chance to 
buy for so cheaply, materials like this from 
the shop, just because she had for a while 
been his designer. 

At the shoulder she meant to wear her 
mother’s famous diamonds, a long startling 
barpin of them. It was time she put them 
on, time to go to this dance that suddenly 
seemed not worth the effort. 

She picked up the pin and adjusted it; but 
her eyes on it were absent, inattentive. She 
could feel that Stephen was continuing to 
regard her, intently. She turned back, 
slowly, and met his eyes. His tie was 
immaculately tied, but she did not notice; he 
was looking at her so unhappily. 

“Ann, you do miss New York, and the 
shop. Don’t you?” 

One had to be honest with Stephen; but 
for all that Ann spoke lightly, passing the 
thing off. “Of course I miss the shop! 
Naturally. With just you and the baby, 
I’m a bit alone all day. I sort of miss the old 
hurry, the people, the necessity there is in business to keep 
one’s self at one’s best. And I suppose I miss the designing 
itself—I did love it! But even so! Stephen?” 

Stephen stood very quietly, looking at her. He himself 
loved the life in this busy up-state university, but it had 
become increasingly plain over this past year since he had 
left Columbia and Ann had had to give up her job as dress 
designer for Bertholdi, that it left Ann lonely, unoccupied 
except for three-year-old Juddy and himself; and he was 
beginning to feel that in coming here he had taken from 
her a thing she had as much right to as he—work. It often 
troubled him, the more so as Ann rarely spoke of it. And 
now, although she was speaking of it, she was speaking 
lightly, as if the thing was no distress to her. Yet he knew 
it was a distress to her. 

“Pooh, Stephen! Don’t look so serious. The shop had 
come to mean a lot to me because I had nothing else. 
After Dad died, and there wasn’t anything left of all that 
money, I was lost for a while. Dear old fat Jules Bertholdi 
—giving me a job—I was so grateful I kissed him. And 
then I stayed there five years. Naturally, darling, | 
miss it!” 

But Stephen would not respond to her lightness. ‘“That 
was your job, Ann—just as much as this one is mine. You 
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Stephen looked at her so unhappily that suddenly she felt the urge to comfort him, 


had made yourself designer. You had a big future—you 
were already earning more a year than I’ve been able to.” 

Turning impetuously, Ann came back to Stephen, the 
need to have him comfort her overcoming her. Her eyes 
begged him to understand. ‘“There’s only one thing I 
mind really, Stephen. And that is—how can I go on being 
someone you can admire, if 1am not myself? Maybe I did 
only design clothes—but clothes are important to women. 
When I cease to care terribly how I look and who I am, I’m 
not Ann Farrington. To you, perhaps—but not tome. And 
so not to you, for very long. I adore you so, Stephen. 
More than anything else! What’s the matter with me? 1’ m 
so happy, and I’m gay—and then all of a sudden, like now 
—everything goes flat! It’s as if there were no point to the 
thing I am and have been all my life, here in this commun- 
ity, in this life of yours. I don’t fit in. And I want to!” Her 
voice was rushing on as if over a dam. “At the faculty 
women’s reception the other day—such lean untidy ones, 
such fat smooth ones, talking about their summer on 
Georgian Bay, or their trips abroad. ‘Oh Emily!” Ann’s 
voice rose to a falsetto. ‘“ ‘It’s just pathetic to go to Ger- 
many now—just pathetic!’ I wanted to say to her, ‘Go 
home and put some hairpins in your hair! My father had 
lunch with the Kaiser!’ Think of it, Stephen! Never in all 


my life have I wanted to boast about anything, or try to 
impress anybody. I’ve been here a year. I’m too old for 
that cute institution known as the Bride’s Club, and vour 
rank is—believe it or not, Stephen !—too great for me to be 
taken into a potlatch of females called the Dames, and I’m 
nowhere near important enough to be noticed by the older 
people—as if I wanted to be! No—just a few chosen 
spirits of us, Stephen, love, talking about spinach through a 
sieve and how often to rinse diapers to get the soap out.”’ 

Stephen’s face, set so unmovably in her direction, twisted 
suddenly. 

“It is funny, isn’t it?’ 

“Believe me, Ann—I’m not laughing.” 

“Oh—I know you're not, Stephen. I know you under- 
stand. Without you, I’d go crazy. What I can’t under- 
stand is—why having you isn’t enough. Why is that, 
Stephen? I don’t care for any of these people. Oh, how 
entirely I don’t care! And yet for all that, they put me ina 
rage. ‘I’m so sorry I’ve forgotten your name. Oh, Mrs. 
Farrington! Oh, yes, of course. Now let me see. I’d like 
to have you meet—’ How stupid—how stupid, Stephen! 

of me to mind that she didn’t remember me. She was 
dumpy, with stringy grey hair, and nice sensible black 
shoes. As for that, I don’t know who she was, either. And I 
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pride in him was 
spoiled by a treach- 
erous regret that he 
could not be as import- 
ant and dominant as he 
looked, Interested in the 
activity around him, how- 
ever, he seemed oblivious 
both to their regard and hers. 
“Looks as if you intended to 
make over the whole floor into 
one big office,” he remarked, im- 
pressed, as they waited for the 
elevator. 
“Exactly,” she said. ‘“We’re growing so 
fast we've got to have more room. 
Making over a small, specialized concern 
into a national organization in ten weeks is 
an immense task.” 
“Naturally,” he agreed. 
And in ten weeks?” 
Her teeth clicked together. It was with difficulty 
that she. restrained herself from stopping and 
stamping ‘her foot on the hallway floor as they 
emerged from the elevator. ‘Because I want to do 
big things,” she said, with heat. “Because it’s the 
psychological moment for it. And because I’m tired of 
being hampered and delayed and counselled to caution for 
my own good—like an eight-year-old being warned about 
setting off a giant firecracker.” 


“But why national? 


SHE FELT his eyes upon her later, as they ate; not 

critically, but with surprise and warmth, as if he were 
seeing her in some agreeable new light. 

“It’s your own fault if people don’t take you seriously 

enough,” he commented, at length. ‘You look another 

vee ou seem quite formid- 

ance of some- 

ong.” 

anel 

as 


e laughed, delighted. ““@ 
president, sales manager and adv 
the owner.” She laughed again, as he 
only that, but I’ve never borrowed a cent in 
I’ve been in business for myself. And I’ 
present programme of expansion without 
ance.” 

“T’d rather you wouldn’t look at me for a whil& 
staggered. ‘My lower jaw must be sagging, and I kfe 
my eyes are popping idiotically.” 

She did look at him, though, suddenly traitorously 
aware that in spite of his determined good humor, he looked 
beaten, humiliated; even, in the garish light from the 
restaurant’s wide windows, a little shabby; and she was 
stricken with contrition for having once more made him 
uncomfortable. 

“Mr. Hughes,” she said, carefully watching his face as 
she went along, “‘Back at the office I said I had something 
in mind for you. You may not want it. I know it isn’t 
quite what you’d prefer. But if you could stand up under 
routine, you could be of great value to us.” 













by FRANK BUNCE 


Some impulse made her persist. "Did 


you kiss me... because I'm the Boss?" 


Illustrated by Charles La Salle 


She paused. 
did not speak. 

“Mr. Mack, the head of our shipping department, and 
Mr. West, who handles our correspondence, have com- 
plained about a lack of harmony between their depart- 
ments and the rest of the organization,” she went on. “We 
need somebody to co-ordinate us—what might be called a 
liaison man, if you care for 75-cent words—and it seems to 
= you might fit neatly into the job. That is, if you’d 

ake it.” 

“Just let me ask one question, first,” he said. “Are you 
giving me this job because I’m really needed? Or because I 
danced with you one night after the McGill game?” 

She let herself look angry, almost convincing herself. 
““You’re being absurd. Of course you’re needed. I haven't 
imagination enough to invent all that.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. His hesitation went. Some of the 
fine lines around his mouth and eyes went, too. “I'll 
accept, and gladly.” 


But he only inclined his head a little and 


WELL, SHE told herself, as she snuggled up to her shining, 
important desk half an hour later, she had bought some- 
thing. Bought a man in about the way, some centuries 
earlier, a high-born lady might have bid off the debtors’ 
auction block some luckless friend. Seventy-five dollars a 
week of her company’s money would dribble away in 
return for services of a decidedly dubious value. For she 
had been a darned slippery little liar. He wouldn't be needed 
in the way she had let him think. 

True, there would be things he could do. She -had 
introduced him around, outside, with the hint that he was 
to help everybody in general; and several overworked 
people would be only too ready to put off some of their 
own chores on to him. But it would be work that any 
twenty-five or thirty dollar a week clerk could have done 
just as well. Or perhaps better; for probably, in a desperate 
effort to make himself worth the money, he would end by 
being a nuisance. 

Work that must be done was heaped upon the desk, but 
she couldn’t get down to it. Her eyes and her mind per- 
sisted in wandering to the general office where, at a far 
corner, Hughes was talking with Blunt, the office manager. 
Blunt was being surprisingly patient, but she felt he must 
be chafing secretly. She was amazed to see that the 
conversation went on for more than an hour without any 
signs of irritation on Blunt’s part. 

She summoned him when, finally, Hughes went away. 
Blunt, an old, stolid and outspoken man, had been with 
her ever since she had gone into business for herself; and 
though he and she often differed heatedly, she valued his 
opinions. 

“I want to know what you think of Mr. Hughes,” she 
said. “I notice you two have been having quite a chat.” 

“Well, if you must know,” said Blunt, ‘‘I should say that 
if he were connected with a firm that was not being blown 
up like a soap bubble, he would soon make himself worth 
much more than whatever it is you are paying him.” 

He was immediately banished from her office. 


IT WAS after six o’clock that day before she was able to 


_from her desk; but when she went out in to the 
light burned behind the ground 





get self-starters at thirty a. 

In the days that followed she b tha 
even picked up a bargain in him. As she had anticipated, a 
great deal of other people’s work was slyly unloaded on to 
him; but he assimilated it cheerfully and with expedition 
and passed on to other jobs. He took to thinning out the 
long nine o’clock line of salesmen to the two or three who 
really had something to offer her, thus saving her much 
time and effort every day. He zoned advertising, chose 
mediums, advanced surprisingly good suggestions for copy 
slants in the test campaigns they {Continued on page 27} 




































































When a NewWoman falls 
in love in the old way— 
there’s trouble ahead . . 


way, without the Miss—was startled. The face 
she saw distantly through the open door of her 
office was so exactly as she remembered it from 
across a lapse of years that it seemed a ghostly projection 
from some romantic fraction of her mind, rebelliously made 
active by the early spring winds coming in at the windows. 
She lifted a receiver from the mahogany telephone on her 


ML FRANCIS R. ALBERTS—she signed it that 


mahogany desk. 

“Ask the man to wait, Miss Hertz. And bring in his 
card to me.” 

Miss Hertz came in trying not to look surprised, but 
failing. 


“He has no card, Miss Alberts, but he is Mr. John 
Hughes, and you told me to consider no more applicants,” 
she said, all in one breath. 

“Oh.” Again Miss Alberts was startled. She took a 
breath, and then said, with just the proper crispness: “‘I’ll 
see him, Miss Hertz.” 

She glanced past Miss Hertz’s dwindling back, stiffly 
expressive of renewed surprise and outrage, past batteries 
of busy typists, all pink of cheeks and arms, all colorful in 
flimsy, flaunting spring things as so many briefly beautiful 
flowers of spring; and let her eyes rest on the visible upper 
third of the man who stood before the switchboard-informa- 
tion booth. His hair, touched by a shaft of light from a 
window, was still flamboyant, still unruly as she remem- 
bered it; his jaw line and his shoulders had the magnificent 
rigidity she remembered. The glance destroyed her poise; 
she was driven to the trite diversion of studying a random 
sheaf of papers from a file until his step ceased just before 
her desk. Then she let herself look up. 

“Please be seated, Mr. Hughes,”’ she said. 


HE SAT down. The chair was a large and solid one, but it 
seemed too small and fragile for his big frame. 

“Miss Hertz tells me you want a job as salesman,”’ she 
said, 

He stirred; uneasily, she knew, though she did not look 
up. “That’s right. I heard downtown of your plans for 
expansion, and I came up with the hope there might be 
room for me.” His voice, too, was about as she remembered 
it, though with something added: the hesitancy, the 
suggestion of defiance that mark a man grown accustomed 
to rebuffs, anticipating them. 

That softened her. She abandoned the papers and met 
pho “Mr. Hughes,” she said, “I thought you were 
d . 

“Dead? No!” His denial was so vehement that they 
laughed; first she, then he. But his perplexity persisted. 
“It is true that I was once reported dead, and that a great 
many people mentally buried me. Though how you knew 
that—”’ 

“You danced with me once,”’ she said. ‘The night after 
the MeGill game and two weeks before you went off to 

2 campus glory to do some 
believe. It was all very 





Fad creased in a struggle for 
ave been at the celebration. 





goed. “Of course 


she Slot to smile— 
the college paper, a few 
pearance.’ 

“I disappeared, but not fo! 
plane rammed its nose into a sapadi ot 
of Uxmal in a fog. We were all rather badly shaken up, BU 
we lived, and managed to struggle through to an Indian 
village. The bad season set in soon after, and we didn’t 
get out for nearly a year. At the first class reunion after my 
return I had a tough time accounting for myself. Some 
people never did quit staring at me as if I were something 
out of a grave.” 

“I didn’t know that,” she apologized. “You see, | 
dropped out of school in the middle of the next year and 
lost all contact with it.” 
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Quivering with rage and 
pain she faced him. “I 
accept," she said. 


HIS EYES went over the big room, 
weighing the polished, important things 
grouped around the polished centre of 
her important desk; slowly came to rest on 
her. 

“It’s a long step from the freshman class at 
college to this,” he commented, with respect. 
“‘And from a gangling sixteen-year-old to—the way 
you look.” 

She was pleased, of course, though she chose not 
to show it. ‘‘A long step, and a hard one,”’ she said. 
“I was born colorless and inferior and weak, and I’ve 
had to fight for everything. Even for the way I look 
now.” She broke off, aware of his abrupt discomfort; she 
added quickly: “‘But it’s unfair to bore you with my left- 
handed bragging. After all, you came here on business.” 

“The business‘of getting a job.” z His voice and his eyes 
had altered suddenly; he was curt, defiant—desperate, she 
thought, with a stab of sympathy. ‘I want to get into 
selling. I think I could make good at it. Though I admit 
that so far I’ve been unable to persuade any sales manager 
to give me a trial.” 

She toyed with a silver pencil. ‘Would you mind telling 
me what your experience has been?”’ : 

He stirred again uneasily. ‘After Quintana Roo, I ‘ 
coached a bit. Then my father died, and I succeeded to 
his lumber business. I did my best with it for four years, 
and I hardly think it was my fault that it folded. The 
business was an anachronism in a territory that no longer 
needed it. (Two months ago I came on here.” 

“I see,” she said. She could understand why sales 
managers had not been interested. She resumed lamg 
despising herself, rebellious of the ne 
















That drew a chuckle from him. ‘‘Well—I have no wife.” 
“Then you were needlessly frightened.” She paid him 
the sincere compliment of putting on her hat with great 
care, and let him help her into a smart spring coat. “I had 
no intention of letting you pay for it. We’ll dutch.” 

She noticed how the eyes of the double row of flower-like, 
identical typists in the outer office flicked up to him as he 
came out with her, and lingered, widening to the shock of 
having so much masculinity in the room. But her pleasant 
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to the absurdity it truly is by portraying the gentle Rabbi of 
Nazareth, whose central teaching was love, at the head of 
a marauding army throwing bombs of deadly gas into the 
trenches—or the homes—of his brethren across the battle- 
front. Or must we go further and mention the proverbial 
praying to the supposed ‘Father of Us All’ on either side of 
the line? 

““Materialists, mechanists, pagans, heathens, atheists can 
believe in war. Religious people, loyal Jews and faithful 
Christians, dare not. War is hell, and the aim of both 
Christianity and Judaism is to bring Heaven nearer to 
earth. The two are eternally irreconcilable. 

“Therefore, if this be truly a Christian country, and as 
a Jew I would welcome its actually becoming one, it must 
cleave fast to peace, yes, even at any price. The price, how- 
ever, would not be too great, surely not as great as the 
ravages of modern war, if we would throw our weight 
behind the buttressing of that collective system and of those 
moral, spiritual and even economic forces which, without 
recourse to physical violence, would maintain peace be- 
tween the nations. 


"Let the Church Tel! the Whole Truth" 


PASTOR OF the First United Church of Vancouver, 
known as the Church of the Open Door, the Rev. Andrew 
Roddan ministers to twenty-seven different nationalities. 
He writes: 

“Field Marshal Haig once said: ‘It is the business of the 
church to make my business impossible.’ 

“The first casualty of war is truth. The most effective 
weapon against lying propaganda is truth. Let the Church 
tell the whole truth about war and there will be no war. 
The Church ought to declare the truth about these things; 

“That armed preparedness for security and peace is not 
the cure for war, but a major cause. 

“That modern wars are waged not for moral ideals but 
for sordid material ends. 

“That ammunition makers and profiteers do not run 
their business for the glory of God. 

“That the Church’s greatest task is not to defend the 
nation by war, but against the war spirit; to disarm the 
human mind of fear, hate, jealousy, and to abolish the 
social and economic evils which foster the war-spirit. 

“That modern war is absolutely contrary to the spirit of 
Jesus, the Prince of Peace. 

“That Christianity as a universal religion believes all 
mankind to be one family. Christianity must not hesitate 
to say that the rule of love compels us to abhor the rule of 
bayonet and poison gas. 

“Having said all this we must face the stern realities of 
the situation. The Christian conscience is not thoroughly 
awakened to the dangers that lie ahead. There is no such 
thing as a Christian nation or state, only in name. Fear 
and the sense of insecurity still dominate our thinking. 

“Should war be declared, the Church must announce 
whether it will be obedient to civil law or be prepared to 
accept the consequences of civil disobedience which means 
jail. Each Church and each individual must therefore be 
prepared to measure their own loyalty to national govern- 
ments in the light of their own conception of an interna- 
tional order of society. 

“In the face of war I would oppose my church becoming 
a recruiting centre. I would oppose any monopoly to the 
exigencies of war for profit. I would nationalize and 
socialize all the resources of the nations for such an emer- 
gency, I would not urge disobedience to civil law unless my 
conscience made it clear that this was the only course to 
follow, and unless I knew what was involved in such a crisis 
I could not be an absolute pacifist.” 


"There Are Occasions When It Is Right to Fight" 


REV. H. R. RAGG, Calgary, Dean of the Anglican Cathe- 
dral, Calgary, writes: 

“I am convinced that there are occasions on which it is 
right to fight. In the case of a war of aggression such as 
that waged by Italy recently, I am sure that the Church 
would raise a unanimous cry against it. But on the other 
hand, in the case of the Empire being attacked as Ethiopia 
recently was, I am certain that the duty of all Christian 
people would be to defend their country and their loved 
ones from such an attack. I also feel that in the case of the 
defense of a small country being overrun contrary to a 
treaty to which our country was a signatory, it would be 
our duty as Christians to go to the defense of that small 
country and stand true to our plighted word. 

“One cannot generalize in such a matter. Every case 
must be decided upon its true merits; and I am further con- 
vinced that there are occasions when it is right to fight.’’ 


"“Uncompromising Opposition to War" 


WAR AND Christianity cannot be reconciled in the opin- 
ion of the Rev. Charles G. Stone, of First Baptist Church, 
Edmonton. He says: 

“I readily seize the opportunity presented through the 
widely-read medium of Chatelaine, to make a _ brief 
statement concerning my attitude to war. - 

It is one of uncompromising {Continued on page 42} 
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Leading Canadian Divines take stand on 
war that would involve the British Empire 


RE WAR and Christianity incompatible? “Tt is not easy to prophesy what might actually happen 
In the event of another outbreak of hostilities im the event of war. Much would depend upon the charac- 
involving the British Empire, what will the Chris- ter of the war and the causes that it. 
tian Church say? future war will ever have the 

Will it say “War is wrong. Refrain from it.” wars of the past. No military jamboree will 

Will it say “Fight” and encourage recruiting, set its feeelve the benediction of the Chur 
women’s auxiliaries sewing for soldiers? The Chure gain turn he 

What do Canada’s churchmen think the attitude of Stati d | 
Canadians should be? a 7 

Canadian women have a right to know, for in these days "Som 
of international distrust the questions are not abstract. Gal Uinge to 
They may at any time present an immediate problem. 

So to clergymen of various denominations in different 
parts of Canada Chatelaine put the questions with a request 
that replies be made in three hundred words or less—a 
difficult matter considering the complexity of the problem. 
Some were reluctant, some declined. But a number did 
answer. 

Here is the first selection of replies. Others will follow. 

The Reverend Stanley Russell, Deer Park United 
Church, Toronto, takes but fourteen words: 

“In no circumstances whatever should Christianity sup- 
port, condone, or excuse a resort to war.” 

Chaplain Sidney Lambert was the spiritual leader of 
fighting men in France. He returned to devote his life to 
invalided Canadian soldiers who, twenty-two years after, — 
suffer in Christie Street Hospital, Toronto. Yet out of that 
eternity of experience he finds expression for his feeling in. jou. 
one terse sentence: Arne 

“If the British Empire’s existence were at stake, and If Bea 
believed the cause were right and just, I would do just as Se? 
I did last time.” . . . What he did “last time” isa valiant "= & 
page in Canadian history. 












"A Rising Tide of Opposition to War" 


REV. WALTER E. DONNELLY, well-known pastor of 
Young United Church, Winnipeg, says: 
“If war comes I will not fight; 
If war comes I will not enlist; 
If war comes I will not be conscripted: 
If war comes I will do nothing to support it; the fai 
If war comes I will do everything to oppose it, of 
So help me God! 

“So ran the litany of 10,000 pacifists in their annual anti- 
war demonstration in New York City, led by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, well-known Community Church minister. 
Not all churchmen would be prepared to go that far, yet a 
recent questionnaire sponsored by Kirby Page found more 
than 8,000 ministers dead set against war. There is a rising 
tide of opposition to war throughout the Christian Church. 
It is nothing short of a crusade. 
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rush up to him, to recapture in exclamatory half-sentences 
the ten years since, with secret aching loneliness she had 
watched him go off to college and out of her life forever. 
She rarely thought consciously now of her childhood hero 
and protector, who had fished her out of brooks, dried her 
tears over a dead kitten, or scolded her for being a sissy. 
But occasionally, with the poignancy that a first love can 
hold, recollection would stab her. And seeing him brought 
it all back. 

Dorcas cried not to let that hangover from the past 
bother her, but as Kent dropped around every night of her 
visit, Dorcas knew that it did. He seemed as difficult to 
reach up to now, as when he had challenged her from the 
most inaccessible bough of the hardest apple tree. 

The last night, they had walked through the orchard 
together. 

“You've changed,”’ said Kent. It was his first excursion 
into the personal. 

“You haven’t,” Dorcas answered in a small voice. 

“The city must agree with you,” but it was said lightly, 
and Dorcas knew she had failed with him. He just didn’t 
like the new Dorcas or the brittle world she came from. 

“It seems a long time since I poured the flour all over 
you. Do you remember?” Dorcas did. She waited, but, 
“It’s getting rather chilly, isn’t it?” And they were turning 
back. 

Then Dorcas did something she had always scorned. She 
deliberately turned her ankle, and was in his arms. Surely 
something would happen, the usual gay, meaningless kiss, 


perhaps, but at least something to melt that reserve. His 
arms tightened for just a moment, and then he set her 
carefully on her feet like a useless piece of bric-a-brac. And 


Dorcas knew that he had realized what was in her mind. 

Kent’s voice whirled her back to the station. 

“I hope our Walden wasn’t too much for you,” he 
murmured, “‘and that the water treatment didn’t throw 
you off your stride.” 

“‘How’s your cold?” asked Bob. 

“Fine,” answered Dorcas. “I’m completely hardened 
and feel capable of beating any taxi on the green light.” 
She turned suddenly to Lucy and squeezed her arm. 
“Thank you. I really had a wonderful time.” 

Lucy’s smile held disbelieving friendliness and a tinge of 
superiority. She realized how Dorcas felt about Kent and 
was sorry for her. 

Kent picked up Dorcas’s huge travelling bag and brought 
it closer to the track. ‘“Train’s late.” 

“Perhaps we missed it,’”’ suggested Dorcas. ‘‘When is 
the next one?” 

They all burst out laughing and Dorcas smiled wanly. 
The queerest part of this visit had been that she had always 
seemed so feeble when she thought she was bright, and so 
unaccountably amusing when she had no intention of 
being so. 

Kent controlled himself to say, ‘“There’s one train a day. 
It goes up in the morning, and comes back at night. Since 
it’s a social occasion it’s always late.” 

A spluttering began in the distance, swelled, and then 
the yellow eye of the train was peering 
down the track. 

“Remember me to everyone,” 
called Lucy. ‘‘Ride on the top of a 
bus for me.” 

The train coughed wearily to a stop 
ant stood. panting. Dorcas jumped 
on the step‘and turned to wave. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she 
asked Kent. 

He shook his head. ‘No thanks. 
I’m not nostalgic.” 

Dorcas felt empty as the train 
rolled off. 


THE CITY welcomed her back with 
hollow indifference. The taxi driver 
didn’t ask her if she had enjoyed her 
visit, but merely leaned over the 
dingy leather seat to twist the door- 
handle. 

It was fortunate that she had 
allowed herself an extra day of transi- 
tion before she would have to answer 
Mr. Lanson’s crisp enquiries at Smith 
and Hammerill, where she put on the 
act of being a high-powered secretary. 
She drew the Venetian blinds to let 
the bleak sunlight filter into her 
apartment. Everything familiar was 
dwarfed and different. 

Her mirror was discreet and uncom- 
municative, an oval face framed by 
clipped dark hair flat across the top 
and curled in all the right places. 
Green eyes, narrowed. Bright lips, 
drawn slightly downward. 

“You’re lacquered my girl. That’s 
it,” said Dorcas. She threw herself on 
the daybed. “You glitter but you do 
not glow. Blank and standardized. 
Right, but rigid.” 

Six years in the city. Was it pos- 
sible? Yes, it was just after prep 
school when the family had gone 
broke. Six years of clatter, of soot, of 
talk—of all the mad inconsequential 
things that kept you skimming the 
surface of one day after another like a 
waterbug. And she had thought 
everyone was like that. It appeared 
she was wrong. 

Dorcas dimly remembered a stiff 
yellow house perched on a hill. A dog 
house, a disused well, rambling barns, 
piles of red apples perfuming a cool 
bricked cellar, snow banked against 
the narrow windows, a shallow, sunny 
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brook choked with watercress. And always, somewhere, 
Kent. 

Dorcas jumped up and with infinite care smoothed on a 
black cut-velvet dress, and donned a rakish toque to wear 
for Jamie. At least he would appreciate them, as he 
appreciated all the superfluities. He had more than an 
adequate bit of money, an exorbitant salary for his adver- 
tising copy—and a girl for every occasion. His easy charm 
and friendly indifference used to bother Dorcas, but now 
she felt entirely removed from it, at last. 

The Lamont was jammed, shifting layers of cigarette 
smoke blurring the chromium and blue. Dorcas found 
Jamie at a table, sadly contemplating the haze.. « 

But he rose with a broad grin when he saw her. He 
seemed strange to her now, too, but larger somehow, taller 
than Kent with light hair and a firm nose. A nice, husky 
man who should be striding over brown fields, hewing trees 
perhaps, but soft. 

Jamie’s grey eyes narrowed at her, approvingly. ‘When 
I see you,” he said, “I’m surprised that I don’t call you 
more often.” 

“T’ve been away,” said Dorcas tartly. She sat down and 
stared over his head at the roomful of people. 

“Where was ya?” enquired Jamie. ‘‘Tell me all about it, 
and I'll lie awake tonight missing you.” 

Dorcas wondered if Jamie would remember he had 
known Bob at Harvard. He was extremely hazy on things 
dating back more than one hectic month. 

“The Beverlys gave me a rustic workout.” 

Jamie’s brow knotted, then cleared. “Bob Beverly! 
Alas I knew him well. How is matrimony and do they miss 
the bright lights?” 

“They haven’t reached that stage. Just sylvan charm 
for two and Bob commutes.” 

Jamie groaned, “‘How pitiful.” 

Dorcas frowned. She had wanted to ask Jamie if he 
knew Kent, too, and now stifled the question. It was rather 
foolish after all, and where would it get her? 

“‘Where’s your glitter?” asked Jamie plaintively. ““Why 
don’t you draw me out?” 

“Tell me,” said Dorcas with spirit, “‘what have you been 
doing with yourself?” 

A suspicion of gloom shadowed Jamie’s voice. ‘‘Skip it. 
What have you been doing is more like it. Who is he?” 

Dorcas laughed. “I caught a cold. No central heating. 
Just a wee stove here and there.” 

“You can’t convince me that the bacteria is responsible 
for that .ethereal glow and vacant stare.” He reached 
across the table and flicked a lock of her hair. “Hayseed,” 
he murmured. ‘‘Come on. I promise not to wince.” 

“‘Jamie,”’ Dorcas fingered the stem of her glass. “I’m 
getting tired of hearing myself say nothing. And everyone 
else say nothing. Like a lot of seeds rattling in a lot of 
gourds.” 

“Wow! So my tender endearments are nothing but 
rattle to you?” 

“‘Well you don’t mean them, do you?” 

“Now and then. In other words, I’m shallow.” 

“I suppose so,”’ agreed Dorcas. 

Jamie drew in a deep breath, and struggled hard with a 
grin that was pulling at the corners of his mouth. His 
hand closed over hers. He felt her pulse. ‘Look darling, 
what you need is a party, and you'll forget all about this 
he-man who was strong and silent and hated women.” 

“Who said there was a man?” Dorcas pulled away her 
hand, and started putting on her gloves. One caught in her 
large gold bracelet and protracted adjustment absorbed 
her attention. “No,” and she finally raised her eyes 
defiantly to meet Jamie’s. “I don’t want a party. I want to 
take myself out and look me over. I want to sandpaper 
off the veneer and find the real wood. Lemme be.” 

“All right,” he said suddenly matter of fact. “I'll give 
you a week. I was always afraid that name of yours would 
get you. Dorcas Peabody—spinning wheels—Sunday-go- 
to-Meeting. Come on, child. And remember you shouldn’t: 
go out for three days after a fever.” 


JAMIE DROPPED around to the Harvard Club and 
consulted a class album and the latest alumni bulletins, 
Bob Beverly’s life from the cradle was neatly catalogued in 
his mind, but Jamie failed of a pertinent clue. Finally, 
wondering why he was taking so much trouble, he wandered 
into the writing room. 

The perverse enjoyment he was taking in the situation 
reminded Jamie that he had been the kind of little boy who 
had successfully experimented with pepper, where pepper 
was an alien ingredient. Ideas were {Continued on page 64{ 
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was deserted except for the four of them, 

and every night sound fell suddenly with a 

startling loudness. Dorcas buried her nose 
in her silver fox collar, and clutched her black 
suede handbag with a desperate grip. Lucy and 
Bob Beverly were discussing something in 
whispers, but Kent stood lean and silent beside 
her. 

Dorcas’s mind flashed back a week to her 
incongruous reunion with Kent in the little 
church on Sunday. Looking up from a hymn 
book, Dorcas had glanced in the direction of a 
baritone which soared, unlabored, above the 
nasal sopranos around her. 

Her first thought was, ‘‘What is that amazingly 
good-looking man with the voice doing here?”’ 
and, with a catch in her heart, her second 
tumbling after, ‘Could it be Kent Mason?” 
Their eyes caught and held. She saw the warming 
flare of recognition, a measured withdrawal, and 
then an amused smile acknowledging her insolid- 
arity. This man, in his loosely hung tweeds, 
seemed to belong there. While Dorcas, by her 
presence, was reminded of evening dresses at 
eight o’clock in the morning—French pastry for 
breakfast. 

It had appeared fortunately, that he was a 
good friend of Bob’s. Dorcas felt powerless to 
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followed him into the living room. She got him an ash 
tray. ‘Jim says we must get used to young folks smoking.” 

“Oh, thanks,” he said. 

The living-room was pleasant. Not in a period, but ina 
timeless comfort. A pewter bowl of salvia stood on the 
drop-leaf table. Swedish pewter, a gift from Ole Olson that 
time she sat up while his wife was dying. Wallace sat in the 
deep wide davenport. Mrs. Weston smiled. What Wallace 
lacked was a dash of seasoning. 

“Here’s Janet.” 

Janet slid in, smooth and cool now, lashes flickering. 
“Hello, big boy,” her voice was slow. “‘Keep you waiting?” 


THEY WENT out. The two heads were close together; 
they did not hear Mrs. Weston come to the door after 
them. She stood a moment looking out at the dark and the 
clear cool sky. The maples were tawny as Janet’s hair 
where they caught the street light. The porch steps fell 
away to the dark sweep of lawn, the walk was drifted with 
russet leaves. For a moment Mrs. Weston wanted to run 
out and walk under the cool stars, feeling the wind. But she 
had so much to do. They were all taken care of for the 
evening, and that was the time to catch up, keep the 
household machine smooth. She went in quietly and going 
to Janet’s room picked up the scattered underwear, brief 
bits of lace as light and young as youth itself. It wouldn’t 
take a minute to rinse them out. But her feet certainly 
bothered her. So she took off the crépe dress and got her 
old flannel wrapper on, and her big woolly slippers. She 
washed Janet’s things, turned down the bed. Ken had two 
pair of evening socks with holes in them. She mended them, 
sitting on his bed and looking proudly at his football 
posters and the loving cup from the team. Ken didn’t 
know how she trembled every time he went on the field and 
exposed his body to the crash of bones and sod. She hoped 
she never would stand in his way. 

She went downstairs and straightened the living room. 
Then she got her magazine. She skipped the stories, there 
was enough story all around her every day, people dying 
and being born and weddings and sickness. She skipped the 
articles on Ethiopia because Ethiopia was so far away. But 
the recipes for Thanksgiving were in this month’s issue, and 
she was already thinking of a big party for both children 
and their friends. 


THE SITUATION 
hic Mrs. Weston had thought of her 


family exclusively for sixteen years . . . 
She felt happy and comfortable about 
her réle as wife and mother... Then 
she made the appalling discovery that 
they were ashamed of her . .. humiliated 
because of her... She did not suit them 
any more. 

What could any woman do to conquer 
such a cruel situation? 


Glazed onions stuffed with peas 
and mushrooms instead of plain 
boiled. Hot sweet potato balls rolled 
in cornflakes, seasoned with pine- 
apple juice. Chestnut stuffing for 
the turkey. Her mind busy with the 
party, she ruffled the pages, noticed 
a new griddle cake recipe. Might as 
well mix it up and have it ready for 
breakfast. | While she made the 
batter, she fixed a tray of sand- 
wiches, beat up a bowl of eggs for 
scrambling, left the skillet buttered. 
The children liked a late snack. 


WHAT WITH one thing and an- 
other, it was past midnight before 
she was through. She sat in the 
living room one more minute to rest 
her aching feet and fell into a light 
doze. She woke with a start when 
the front door banged against the 
wall. She sat up, hastily pulling her 
old bathrobe around her as Ken and 
Elizabeth Davis, followed by Janet 
and Wallace, flung themselves in, 
laughing. 
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“Mother!” Janet’s horror-struck voice was like ice 
water. 

“Oh, goodness,”’ she said, “TL just dropped off. Come in.” 

She flapped toward them in the woolly slippers. “I’m 
glad to know you, Elizabeth,” she said warmly. 

Ken didn’t look at her. His ears were red. Elizabeth 
said, ‘‘How do you do!” in a stiff, lacquered voice. She 
had sleek hair capped about a narrow face, glazed nails, a 
dress like liquid enamel. Her eyes flicked over the bath 
robe, Mrs. Weston’s sleepy, unpowdered face, tumbled 
hair, even seemed to see the old corset sticking unhappily 
in her breastbone. 

“T’ll go right up,” apologized Mrs. Weston, “I was just 
busy in the kitchen—”’ Janet flinched; she had said the 
wrong thing again. Gathering up the bathrobe, she made 
an awkward exit and ran into Jim in the outer hall. 

“Oh, Jim. I’ve upset the children; go in, will you?” 

He stared. ‘‘Jess, you didn’t talk to their dates looking 
likea. . . rag-bag!’”’ 

She fled upstairs. Crept into bed. She would have to 
fix it up tomorrow. Call on the Davises and ask them to 
dinner. That would be the right thing to please the 
children. 


























... The cold, broiled 
chicken went into the 
garbage can. 
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She was up early; the cakes were so featherlight she and 
Jim ate a dozen before the children were up. Jim had the 
look of something to say. “Jess, I think you’d better get 
you some new clothes,”’ he managed finally. ‘‘I mean—you 
know—sort of different clothes—sort of—well—clothes.” 

“The children didn’t like it because I wasn’t fixed up.” 

“That’s what they said. Give me one more cake.” 

So they had talked her over, the three of them. She 
said, ‘‘How was your meeting?” 

“Fine. And I went home with Davis; he took me. I met 
his wife. You know, Jess, we ought to . . . keep in with 
the right people.” 

“I was going to call on them.” 

“T’ll go with you,” he said heartily. ‘Ask them to 
dinner.” 

Janet and Ken came in. Janet was red around the eyes. 

“I made new griddle cakes.” 

“I’m not hungry,” said Janet fiercely. 

She sat down, stubborn as a colt. Ken passed his plate in 
silence. She watched him sombrely while he took six cakes, 
then carelessly took several herself, not noticing it. Mrs. 
Weston brought more maple sy.up and melted golden 
butter in a pitcher. 

The children would cool off; they were at a sensitive age. 
Things loomed large to them. She got ready for church and 
came downstairs with her hat on. Janet met her at the foot 
of the stairs and cast a wild glance at her. 

“Can’t you even powder your face?” she cried. 

Mrs. Weston toiled back upstairs and tried to find her 
powder. Janet had borrowed it, so she used a little of Jim’s 
talcum. Her firm nose got shiny so fast; she had that kind 
of skin. 


BUT DURING the sermon while the Reverend Dr. 
Patterson talked about the kingdom of Heaven being at 
hand, she sat and thought about herself. She really must 
get a new dress and a hat and some gloves. But it was hard 
because she never could get fitted. She had to wear a 
forty-two and she was too short {Continued on page 33} 
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You Cant Have Everything 


expert look at three apple pies. They were brown, 

tender flaky brown, simmering a little with their 

own sweetness, apple, cinnamon, butter, sugar. 
With one firm hand she twisted the nearest pie to the left; 
it was a shade too light on one side. 

It was Saturday night. The beans were ready, in two 
brown bean pots that had belonged to her great-grand- 
mother. She lifted the spotless linen cloth laid over them. 
Jim liked sugar in his beans, so she made two pots. The 
children liked no sugar but plenty of pork, the beans and 
the pork bubbled with goodness, the smell of brown juices 
rose richly. 

She carried the salad bowl into the dining room. Those 
button chrysanthemums looked pretty against the pale- 
green cloth. The car turned in the driveway, so she hurried 
upstairs. The bathroom mirror reflected her round flushed 
face, rumpled brown hair. It didn’t run in her familv to go 
grey; her hair was dark as ever. But it certainly did run in 
the family to get fat. She scrubbed her face with soap, 
pinned back the fine tendrils of hair. How did some women 
have time to fuss with cosmetics . . . and she’d have to eat 
in her house dress, now it was so late. She called down the 
stairs, “Hurry up, folks, the beans are just right!” 

Her corset had a bad way of sticking her in the breast- 
bone. She took time to reach up and drag it down. It 
bulged over her firm, round hips. She had to put insets in 
her stocking tops, and it was hard to keep the seams 
straight. She should have ordered outsize, but she preferred 
cutting tops from old hose and saving the money for extras 
for Janet. Nobody knew the difference. 

Ken came clumping up the stairs in his hobnails, calling, 
“We won, Muddie!’”’ Janet banged the door. Jim dropped 
his brief-case with a bang. 

Everything was fine. Mrs. Weston went downstairs, her 
feet ached, but she didn’t mind that. Jim said, “Hello, Jess, 
supper ready? I picked the kids up at the corner. Where’s 
the paper?” 

She had supper on in five minutes. Steaming brown 
bread ready to cut, clear elderberry jelly quivering in a 
crystal boat, beans bubbling, lettuce leaves crisp, pies on 
the sideboard. 

“How was the game?” she asked, cutting the brown 
bread. 

“We wiped up with ’em,” said Ken. “Gimme lots of 
pork, Dad. Pass the butter, Janet. I like the brown bread 
thicker, Mud.” 

Janet sniffed. ‘“You fumbled one pass.” 

“Not my fault.” Ken dived into the beans. “You 
couldn’t tell, sitting up there with that Wallace guy.” 

“Wallace said—” 

“Let him get down in the mud himself and see!’’ Ken 
took three slices of brown bread. “I don’t see why you 
don’t come, Muddie. Elizabeth Davis’s mother was there.” 
He held out his plate. “She sure is a good sport.” 

Janet looked up, eyes dreamy. ‘“They have two maids.” 

“My goodness!”” Mrs. Weston passed the salad. “No 
wonder she goes around so much.” 

“How about some pie?” Jim pushed his plate back. 
“That the Davises who moved in the Carlyle house? 
Thought so. He’s new General Manager for the sulphide. 
Comes from the West. Why don’t you call on ’em, Jess, and 
ask ’em all to dinner? He says his wife finds it kind of dull.’ 

Mrs. Weston piled whipped cream on each crusty piece. 
She had a little ache in her heart. Ken had a new girl. No 
reason why not. He’d been too absorbed in athletics, he’d 
be safer with a girl. The times he came home with a sprain 
or break and had to be nursed! ‘These are the best apples 
we’ve had,” she said. 

Jim ate two pieces. He was thin, in spite of the food he 
put away. He kept up well though his job at the Wooden- 
ware was a hard one. 

“Another piece, Janet?” His keen blue eyes twinkled. 

Janet shook her tawny head. “Not for me. I can’t 
afford to gain weight.” 

“I shouldn’t worry,” said Mrs. Weston comfortably, 
“you don’t weigh an ounce over ninety-five.” 

“Wait till you get to be your mother’s age.”” Jim clipped 
his cigar neatly. “Step around now and help with the 
dishes.” 

Janet flung her head back like a colt. “I don’t see why 
we don’t get a maid. It isn’t as if we couldn’t afford one.” 


Ms WESTON opened the oven door and cast an 


by GLADYS TABER 


“Now don’t nag at your mother,” Jim got up. ‘She 
doesn’t think a maid keeps things to suit.” 

“I’m perfectly well,’’ observed Mrs. Weston, “and I like 
housework. It’s easy for me. Run on, Janet, I'll just take 
my time with the dishes.” 

Janet flew. 

“You spoil her rotten,” growled Ken. He started out. 
“Oh, by the way,” he said, as if it had just struck him, 
“I’m taking Elizabeth to the dance tonight. Mind if I 
bring her by for a min on the way? She wants to see my 
track clippings.” 

“Do bring her. I'll be in. This is dad’s night at the club.” 













Lotta stuck her head round the 
door. "| can't remember what to 
do next," she whispered hoarsely. 


MRS. WESTON scraped the plates, thinking about 
Janet’s new flame dress, just right for that tawny hair and 
amber skin and dark eyes. The Wallace boy was the pick 
of the crowd, the girls were all crazy about him, they were 
all at that flying, fluttering age. But he had eyes only for 
Janet. Janet was so eager and vital, quick as a flame 
herself. There were a few beans left; Mrs. Weston sat 
down at the clean kitchen table and ate them. They were 
good cold. 

Jim stuck his head in. “Hey, mother, you eating? You'll 
weigh three hundred! I’ll be late, don’t sit up for me.” 

Ken called, ‘“‘Wait for me, dad! Lemme drive you up and 
take the car. I just gotta have it tonight.” 

“Can’t you and your girl walk three blocks?” 

“Well, but dad—how’s it going to look—” 

“Get a move on then.” 


They were gone. Mrs. Weston wiped the salad bowl with 
olive oil and a pearl of garlic. Ken needed a cheap car, of 
hisown. That new fur coat Jim wanted her to get—she’d 
wear the old one if it was worn a little and out of style. She 
didn’t care. Let Ken get his car, he was a good boy. Money 
just went so far. There was the radio Janet had to have, 
too. She had made up her mind to have the children’s home 
a place to be proud of. 

“Mamma, you still in the kitchen?” Janet’s dress 
whirled softly about her. “Listen, I wish we had a maid to 
answer the door.” 

“T'll go if you want to primp again after he comes.” 

“In that old house dress?” 

“Maybe I'll get time to change.” 

“‘How’'ll it look to Wallace if you let him in with that old 
rag on?” Her mouth was bitter. ‘Really, Mud, I do 
wish—” 

Mrs. Weston ran upstairs. She whisked into the dark 
crépe, stuffed her brassiére down and jerked at the corset. 
Her face was damp with perspiration, her feet ached. But 
the bell rang and she ran to answer. 

Wallace was a neat boy. He didn’t mean to patronize her 
when he spoke. It was a tone all young folks had. She 
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mystery. The three insurance detectives were at 

their wit’s end, and so were the policemen— 

uniform and plain clothes—who darted in and out 

of doors and around corridors. Reporters stormed gates 
and tried to interview servants—this was news in a big way 
—but they never got any real information for Letitia, who 
had changed her bouffant gown by now for a slim linen 
frock, (““You needn’t worry, though,” she whispered to Paul 
and Billy, who stuck as close as Siamese twins, “‘it’s in a safe 
place!’’) was in charge of things. She it was who ordered an 
elaborate breakfast, and Paul— devouring grilled back 
bacon and kidneys—wondered how on earth she managed 
to keep her head. When she asked Inspector Doyle sweetly 
what would happen next, he babbled incoherent things. 
“There’s no use searching the guests at this late date,” 
he told her, “‘we’d have five hundred law suits on our hands. 
The men from the insurance company did a little ground 


Mi even: CAME, and still no solution to the 


work at the beginning, but—” the scorn here of a policeman 
for a private detective—‘‘they made a hash of it . . . The 
thief could’ve been in kingdom come before they realized 
the emeralds were missing!” 

Letitia nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘You’re right, I guess,” 
she said. “And after all the emeralds are no skin off your 
nose—” she laughed softly—‘‘the insurance company are 
the losers. Gladys never liked the things, anyway; they 
didn’t suit her type. Speaking of the insurance company—” 
her tone was appealing—“have the three musketeers told 
you why they really suspected me and Mr. Armstead?” 

Doyle’s tone was low—maybe because his mouth was 
busy with shirred egg and sausage. 

“It seems that this boy friend of yours,” he said, his 
glance straying to the place where Paul and Billy Hilton 
were dallying with their final coffee, “‘is the only real out- 
sider in the house—the only one that they haven’t got tied 
up with a from-childhood-on dossier. Nobody knows where 
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he went to school, y’ understand, or if he owns a string of 
polo ponies. And then it also seems that they had some 
sort of international thief tip-off. Insurance companies 
always have an international thief tip-off when there’s 
been a robbery.” 

Letitia’s face was bright with mirth. She said: 

“This is superb; it’s better than I thought. I'll never let 
Paul hear the last of it. If it weren’t for uncle—’’ her face 
lost its brightness—‘‘I’d be thoroughly enjoying myself. 
May I’’—the mirth was back again—“‘take Paul into the 
garden and tell him that he’s a famous criminal? Maybe 
I can kill two birds with one stone, because if we go into the 
garden I can feed the goldfish. No one remembers poor 
little hungry goldfish at a time like this!” 

The inspector was almost gallant. He said: “‘You, Miss 
Letitia, remember everything.” He thought, “God, what 
waste—that such a girl should be blind.” 

Perhaps Letitia could guess the { Continued on page 22} 
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THE NIGHT LIFE 


by MADAME LOUISE DE KIRILINE 


Copyright 1936 by Louise de Kiriline. 


HEN IT WAS lights out in the nursery of the 

quintuplets and all the cream-colored blinds 

were drawn, with only one or two left open a little 

at the bottom to let in the fresh air from the open 
window behind, then it was time for sleep. 

“Good night, babies.” 

One dark rumpled head lifted itself and looked at us as 
we filed out of the room and said: “‘Hhuem,”’ then dutifully 
it sank down again. One small hand might still wave in 
the air or pluck with interest at the edge of the sheet. But 
one could not see very well in the semi-darkness of the 
early evening and then it was not much fun to play any 
more. So the small hand became still and quiet and all five 
babies, sprawled at ease half inside, half outside, the covers 
carefully pinned to the bars of the cots, were soon asleep. 

There was no need for any bribes in the form of toys to 
go to sleep with, nor any necessity to keep the light on. 
Neither did they refuse to go to sleep without someone 
sitting near them until their eyes drooped shut. No, they 
knew perfectly well what was expected of them when lights 
went out. 

“Put down your head, baby, and go to sleep.” 

It had always been so; they knew of no other ways. And, 
besides, their day was so well balanced in exercise, feedings 
and sleep that, when the time came for each, the desire for 
it was aroused. It was all so very simple. There was 
always less trouble with the five than many a time there is 
with only one baby. 





put to sleep at once — in the 
» timel How was pande- 
> ‘® ¥ a 


snow or roift =. 
was 20 degrees -below zero!’ Se ie, om 

How were they treated ‘when they cried? 

This enthralling chapter in.the first book about the 
quintuplets will compel your interest as you read it. 
Left: Here's a close-up of one of the babes as she faces the 
winter weather day in and day out in her baby carriage. 


Below: The five little cots on the verandah were a daily 
picture. Patricia Mullin and Yvonne Leroux are on guard. 


—Photographs copyright Star Newspaper Service, 


_— ees 


OF THE FIVE 


One night little Yvonne let herself be heard 

a short time after lights went out. She screamed 
very hard and persistently. After a little I went 
in to see what was the matter. She was lying on 
her tummy, tears streaming down her small face 
wrinkled in loud crying. She stopped crying as 
soon as she saw me. I thought that was a little 
suspicious. She was not taken up: the babies 
never were picked up when it was time for sleep- 
ing. But | changed her diaper, which was wet, and 
gave her a drink. She laid her head down quietly. 
As long as five minutes after I left the room there 
was not a sound. Then it started all over again. I 
let her cry for a while. But she persisted. So I 
went in to her again. As soon as I appeared she 
stopped crying and lay on her tummy looking at me. 
I sat down beside her. She laid her head down. As I 
sat a minute I heard one of the blinds flap against 
the open window. Yvonne looked up startled, looked 
at the blind, then at me. As I was there beside her, she 
only said: “‘Hhuem,” enquiringly. I understood then 
that she had been frightened by the unusual sound. I 
fixed the blind so that it stopped making a noise, then 
I tucked Yvonne down again among her covers and left. 
All was quiet and when a little later I went in to have a 
look at her, she was sound asleep. 
The babies were never picked up after lights out. There 
was no walking the floor with them {Continued on page 45] 
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wants to know... 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO TO YOUR KITCHEN? 


(If you had up to five hundred dollars to spend) 


350022 For the Best Ideas! 


this... 





If your kitchen 
looked like 


. +. would you make 


it look like 
this? | 





IT’S GOOD FUN—AND SIMPLE, TOO 


fix up your kitchen the way you want it,” what would you do? Off- 
hand you can probably think of a dozen things you’d have changed or 
replaced—from cupboard space and lighting fixtures to stoves and refrig- 


eration. 
YOUR CHANCE TO DO 
SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


Chatelaine offers $500.00 in 28 Cash Prizes for the best ideas on doing 
over a kitchen. All you have to do is tell us just how you would alter your 
kitchen if you had up to five hundred dollars to spend. We make it easy 
for you by supplying a plan on which to mark your present kitchen 
afrangement and your proposed changes. By marking this plan and jot- 
ting down the details of your changes and your reasons for making them, 
you may win as much as $100.00 in cash for your ideas. 


I: SOMEONE gave you five hundred dollars and said, “Go ahead and 


28 Cash Prizes! 


Ist Prize - - $100.00 
2nd Prize - - $50.00 


Six Prizes of - $25.00 
Twenty Prizes of - $10.00 


Total - $500.00 









Go into your kitchen and look around you. Note the things you don’t like 
about it. Jot them down. Get your husband and the rest of the family to 
help you; their ideas will be useful. Remember, you can plan to change any- 
thing or everything in your kitchen, even to its shape—provided the com- 
plete job of altering it doesn’t exceed $500.00. 

Here, for example, are a dozen things you might want to do: 

Put in extra window. Get new range. Paint or decorate walls. Close up 
door. Build more cupboards. Rip out partition. Wire for electricity. 
Replace old refrigerator or other electrical appliances. Get new sink. Buy 
matching kitchenware. Build metal counters. Install ventilator. 

Study your kitchen—its size, shape, fittings and equipment. Find out what’s 
wrong, then spend your imaginary $500 to correct the faults. You have until 
November 30 to submit your plans, so take your time and look about you... 
at other kitchens, at displays, advertisements, shop windows and other 
sources of kitchen-lore. Your ideas are the important thing. Mere ability to 
throw money around is not what the Contest judges will be interested in. 


HOW TO ENTER 


Write your name and address on the attached coupon and mail it today. An 
Official Entry Form will be forwarded at once. You need not be a subscriber 
to Chatelaine—and there’s nothing to buy—nothing to sell. We just want 
your ideas. 





CHATELAINE INSTITUTE, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 










Please send me official entry form for Chatelaine Kitchen 
Idea Contest. 









Name .... 








Street ... 





Prov.. 
ADDRESS PLAINLY 





Town... 





PRINT NAME AND 








“KITCHEN IDEA CONTEST” 
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HAROLD F. CRUICKSHANK 


Edmonton’s Percy Page has writ- 
ten basketball history with those 
three words in the last quarter cen- 


tury. What’s his success formula? 


is the departure for Europe of the Edmonton 

Commercial Grads. Thousands of fans throng the 

station as the dainty, diminutive world’s champion 
basketballers make ready to board the train. 

Cheers pour from throats not yet comfortable after 
similar prolonged outbursts a short time ago when, battling 
with every ounce of skill they possessed, the Grads smashed 
through to their 417th win in 431 official games played in 
defense of their many championship titles. 

A flash back to the Edmonton Arena: May 30. A hot 
night—atmospherically and dynamically hot! The Grads 
are facing what threatens to be a second straight defeat in 
their series against the stellar Eldorado Lion-Oilers for the 
International title and the Underwood trophy, which the 
Grads have won and he'd for thirteen years. 

Fans are reaching for the smelling salts. There is but a 
scant moment of playing time left and the Grads are down 
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two points. The Lions took the first game by a score of 
44-40, a feat which set the tongues of even loyal Grads’ 
supporters wagging. 

“They’re slipping! The great Page-machine is about to 
crumble! . . .” Such were some of the hoarse whispers 
heard in the stands on that memorable night. But as the 
timekeeper began to take in first pressure on the trigger, 
something happened—a miraculous something, character- 
istic of the Grads in a crisis. A spark fused, streaking like a 
directed meteorite from some concealed force, to detonate 
in the form of Miss Noel MacDonald, the world’s greatest 
centre ace. 

Miss MacDonald has snatched a pass out of thin air. 
With two rangy Eldorado checks flashing down on her, the 
Edmonton star coils weaves, ducks, all in the one motion. 
She flys down on the enemy basket and shoots on the fly. 

A breathless pause! To a thunderclap of cheers Noel 
scores. She has knotted the count at 35-35. 





Again this marvellous centre wizard snags a 
pass. She evades a check, fakes a pass, then 
whirls down the floor. But she realizes that 
there is no more time left. Eldorado girls 
swarm down on her but suddenly she wheels 
in an amazing double pivot. Her slender arms 
stretch. Her wrists snap!.. . 

A pin could be heard to drop as thousands 
of eyes follow the trajectory of the ball. It 
zooms, then sinks. . . 

The crack of the timekeeper’s gun is 
smothered beneath a terrific cataract of sound 
as excited fans pour down from their seats. 
Noel has won the most spectacularly dramatic 
game the Grads ever engaged in. But what of 
Noel? 

At centre floor she reels dizzily and crumples 
to the boards. Mr. {Continued on page 41} 





The mighty coach and his unbeatable 

Commercial Grads, greatest women's 

sporting aggregation of modern times. . 

with a record of 417 wins out of 431 

games. Photographs by Alf Blythe, 
Edmonton 
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situation; you were coming through on an 
old pledge—I understand that, now—but 
I won’t be a party to actual theft and 
fraud. So I’m suggesting that, when you 
toss in the fish food, you toss the emeralds 
along with them. The emeralds will sink. 
hut the fish food will stay on the surface, 
Then you can rush back to Doyle with a 
big discovery! You'll be the hero of the 
hour, Doyle will get a promotion, the 
insurance company won’t be cheated, and 
the creditors can be paid a few cents, at 
least, on the dollar a 

Paul said evenly: “It’s a_ perfectly 
darling idea. But I haven’t turned, over- 
night, into Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Letitia said: ‘I like you, Paul. I’ve 
never liked anyone half so much. But if 
you don’t do as I say, 'll—J’U squeal on 
you!” 

Paul Armstead’s hand shot out. It took 
Letitia’s slender wrist in a firm grasp. He 
spoke steadily. 

“I wonder, my dear,” he said, “if you 
really would squeal on me? Grand larceny, 
you know— it means a good many years 
behind a good many bars—”’ 

Letitia’s blonde head was radiant in the 
morning sunlight, but for all its radiance it 
drooped pathetically. She was silent for a 
long moment, and then she spoke. 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t, Paul,” she said. 
“I’m such a coward.” 

Paul’s hand was slowly releasing the 
white wrist. Even more slowly it dipped 
down into—miracle of miracles—the out- 
side pocket of his sack suit. He withdrew 
the hand and it was no longer empty. He 
said: “I only wanted to be sure.” 

And then he was kneeling by the pool. 
“Here, fishy, fishy,” he called. 

There was a shower of green fire, a film of 
white flaky stuff. The green fire sank—the 
flaky stuff floated on the surface and a 
swirl of goldfish rose to it. 

Letitia said: ‘‘That’s the finest thing 
about you, Paul— you're a good sport.” 

Paul Armstead didn’t answer. 


THE FINDING of the jewels—and what 
a clever thief to think of hiding them in a 
fish pool!—brought sanity back to the 
eyes of Gladys Seabury, and sent the 
insurance men singing on their way. They 
didn’t care to argue the matter—what if it 
did seem strange that a thief who had 
bothered to steal would so easily relin- 
quish his booty? They wanted the 
emeralds, and they had the emeralds, and 
that was that! 

Inspector Doyle wasn’t so happy, but 
Letitia helped him in rationalizing the 
thing. 

“I’m beginning to think,’’ she told him 
sagely, “that the murder and the theft 
were committed by different people. I’m 
beginning to think that the murderer came 
for the jewels and did a cold-blooded 
killing, and then found the safe empty. He 
must have been a professional, while the 
one who did the actual theft was an 
amateur—somebody tempted beyond en- 
durance, who lost his nerve at the prospect 
of a search.” 

Inspector Doyle asked eagerly, “Have 
you anybody in mind?” 

Letitia shook her blonde head. She was 
running out of fiction. “But,” she said, “‘I 
never agreed with you when you said that 
Paul Armstead was the only outsider in the 
house-—the only man minus a dossier. 
There are always plenty of gate-crashers 
at big weddings; no matter how careful you 
are they get in. An invitation list proves 
very little.” 

Inspector Doyle nodded a glum agree- 
ment. “Don’t think I’m going to let the 
matter rest here,’’ he said finally. ‘After 
all, there’s been robbery done, and murder 
—and I’m a servant of the Crown. I'll be 
around for a long time—and I'll keep my 
eyes open.” 

True to his word he was present, watch- 
ing, at the modest Seabury funeral, and 
one knew that he’d go on watching, world 
without end, amen--even when the whole 
affair had been forgotten by the average 


man. However, in time the surplus police 
drifted away, labelling a banker’s violent 
death ‘‘unsolved.”’ 

“Of course,” Doyle confided to Letitia, 
“we'll get the murderer one day. There'll 
be some sort of a slip-up. Criminals are 
bound to grow overconfident and careless, 
in time.” 

Letitia, her dimples held in curb, 
agreed. 

Gladys? Gladys, clinging to Billy 
Hilton, didn’t ask questions about her 
father or his business failure—not even the 
most obvious questions. Billy suspected 
that Letitia had told her as painlessly as 
possible, not to worry about unsolved 
crimes. Billy had had a long talk with 
Paul, and as a result of it Paul packed his 
smart British bags and was ready to go. 

“To go where?” Letitia asked him. 

Paul said: “I’m like the proverbial 
baby. I’m an out-of-the-anywhere-into- 
the-here boy. If I had any tie—”’ He 
broke off, and then: “Bill and Glad are 
going to be married in a day or so,” he 
said. ‘Quietly, in some manse. The ser- 
vants will be dismissed, and the house 
closed. Where will you go?” 

Letitia laughed. “Oh, I have my own 
place,” she said. “‘I live in a studio apart- 
ment in town. Incidentally, I can beat up 
a mean omelet, if you’re ever in the 
neighborhood.” 

Paul said a shade bitterly, “Better lock 
away the valuables if I call.” He hadn’t 
asked for an address. ‘I don’t believe I'll 
take you up on that omelet, Letitia,” he 
added slowly . . . ““You’re too—” 

“Too what?” queried Letitia. “You 
needn’t answer that one,”’ she murmured. 

There was an unsteadiness to the line of 
Paul’s mouth. He was glad that the blonde 
girl’s hands were locked behind her back— 
he couldn’t endure the touch of her fingers 
right now. He took Letitia at her word; he 
didn’t answer that one. 

Finally she said, ‘The first time I ever 
met you I spoke of the way you walked. I 
remarked that you’d be either a detective, 
or else—” she hesitated. “I think you’d 
make a good detective,” she said finally, 
“that’s why I wish you’d do a turn-about. 
You’re too fine to live on the edge of— 
civilization. A soldier of fortune travels a 
lonely road as he grows older.” 

Paul said: ‘“You’ve been reading mys- 
tery stories.” He choked, hurried on. 
“It’s hard to teach an old dog new tricks. 
Furthermore, I’m a public spirited guy. I 
don’t want to take bread out of the mouths 
of the Doyles and the Trents and their 
ilk—” 

Letitia said: “They haven’t many 
mystery stories in Braille, so I probably 
don’t know any of the answers. Just the 
same, I hope we’ll—’’ she laughed briefly, 
“meet again. Will you,” her tone was 
beseeching, ‘‘close your eyes for a moment? 
So that we can be—for the nonce—equals?”’ 

Paul closed his eyes; why, he didn’t 
know. He felt the brush of something 
indescribably fragrant and warm and 
tender on his cheek. 

But when he heard swift, light footsteps 
running away from him, down the hall, he 
opened his eyes and went running after. 
And, almost before she could voice a pro- 
test, Letitia was in his arms. 

“If you wanted me to change the whole 
course of my life,’”’ grated Paul Armstead, 
“why didn’t you kiss me earlier in the 
game? I’ll sit at a desk nine hours a day 
and add columns if you ask me to. I'll be 
overseer of Bill’s farm in Nova Scotia. I'll 
even learn to solve mysteries instead of 
creating them. Why didn’t you let me 
know that I mattered in a personal way?” 

Letitia tried to struggle from his arms. 
Her struggle wasn’t much of a success. She 
said weakly: ‘“‘How can a blind woman 
matter to any man in a personal way. 

Paul Armstead didn’t answer at once— 
his mouth was occupied in a much more 
interesting fashion. 

“You'll see,” he told Letitia at last, and 
his voice wasn’t quite steady, “you'll see, 
my dear!” 
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HEY, YOU SISSIES! THAT’S NO 
GHOST— IT’S JACK KINNEY. 
TURN AROUND AND CHASE HIM 


BUT WAIT, 
CHILDREN— 
WHAT MAKES 
YOU SO SURE 
THIS IS MY 

JACK? 






| KNEW IT, MRS. 













HA! Ha! 
iT 1S 
JACKIE 


— 


KINNEY. WHY. 
DON’T YOU BE SMART LIKE MY 
MOTHER AND USE FELS-NAPTHA 
SOAP? SHE SAYS IT’S GOT HEAPS | 
OF NAPTHA RIGHT IN THE GOLDEN | 












Shia OA NE 


SOAP AND 


WHITER’N 
ANYTHING 


Mi, 


GETS CLOTHES 











‘CAUSE HIS SHEET’S GOT TATTLE- 
TALE GRAY—AND MOM'S ALWAYS 
SAYING YOUR CLOTHES ARE FULL 
OF IT—'CAUSE YOUR SOAP DOESN'T 
GET 'EM REALLY CLEAN.... 


FEW WEEKS LATER 

et ‘ Pe Et he 

] YES, THEY'RE FOR You 
SUSIE—FOR SHOWING 

| ME HOW TO GET THE 

“ds GRANDEST WASHES 
OF MY LIFE! 


wuHoopie! 
SKATES! I'M 
GONNA TELL 
EVERYBODY | 
TO CHANGE TO | 
FELS-NAPTHA 
SOAP! 





Listen, little Susie—tell everybody that 
Fels-Naptha Soap is safer, too. Won- 
derful for daintiest silk things. And 
easier on hands because every golden 
bar holds soothing glycerine. 





Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 
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Are Your Child’s Eyes? 


‘Being taught to play the “E” game 


Children think 


st asa 
ee ee ich way t the! 


game and readily 


ang te “funy hitle ee 


down or sidewise go their arms. In this way, boys and 
en beard know their letters, indicate fairly accurately 
how well they can see. 


ree work means years of 
hard use for young eyes. 
Backwardness in school is’ fre- 
quently the result of defective 
SS Before children go to 

e sure their eyes are 
fit for study. 


Modern eyesight — are of 
great importance in onstrat- 
ing whether a child’s eyes are 
fit to assume this strain. Many 
kindergartens are using the “E” 

Chart, and material su Sadie’ by 
the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind to discover gross 


defects of vision. 


Eye troubles are usually due to 
faults in the structure of the eye, 
to disease either in the eye or in 
Geer | of the body, to some 

in the diet, to strain, 
or to improper use of the eyes. 


Eyes need special attention dur- 
ing and following serious illness. 


Some — a Pay ee 
progressively worse if nothing is 
done to correct them. It is no 
use hoping that children will 


outgrow “crosseye.” But car- 
rective measures save thousands 
of boys and girls yearly from be- 
coming permanently cross-eyed. 
Astigmatism, farsightedness, or 
nearsightedness can usually be 
corrected by glasses. Diseases 
of the eyes require special medi- 
cal treatment. — 


Food plays an essential 
keeping eyes healthy. Of epecial 
importance to the health of the 
eyes are foods which contain 
Vitamin A, such as cream, but- 
ter, milk and fish oils. 

Take no chances with vision b 
trying to fit your child wi 
glasses, or by relying on home 
treatment. Eyes are too precious. 
Consulta specialist. Attention to 
the eyes should always be a part 
of regular health examinations. 


The Metropolitan will be 
glad to send you, free, a booklet, 
“Care of the Eyes.” It contains 
valuable information that you 
should have. Address Booklet 


Department 9-L-36 


SE 
Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Shadowed Wedding 


(Continued from page 16) 





thought. She had an uncanny way of 
reading minds. Swiftly her hand flew up 
gently, in the presence of the breakfasting 
roomful, her fingers traced the line of the 
inspector’s brow, his mouth, his heavy 
jaw. He wished, through blushes, that he 
had shaved. 

“I want to be able to remember what 
you look like,’’ she said. ‘*You’re quite the 
nicest man I ever knew. Don’t be sorry for 
me, please. I was born this way. I wouldn't 
know what to do with normal sight 

The inspector said gruffly: ‘Go ‘long 
with you. Run out to the garden with 
your young man.” 

So Letitia collected a box of goldfish food 
from a footman, and drew Paul away from 
his coffee. She handed him the box as she 
was going past the inspector, and said : 

“Put this in 
your pocket, big 
boy. I don’t want 
to spill any.” 


THEY WERE in 
the rock garden 
again. For the 
benefit of possible 
watchers — only 
there really were 
none at all — Paul 
arduously guided 
his companion 


And the wheat, 


And comes to rest 


past the rough os ; 
places. They did In the twilight glorious and sweet, 
not talk until they Wind-free, sun-free; 
had reached the And all the gleaming colors of the west 
pretty, fern-bor- Fade willingly i ich 
dered goldfish ade willingly into night. 
a sae d then And I, home from reaping 
“What did you OF a 
do with the re- Feel like God, 
volver?” Who labored six days, making light, 
Letitia was very And soil, and rain, and grass, and wood, 
sober. There was And when all was finished, said: 


no lightness in 
either her voice or 
her face now. She 
said at last: 

“T feel, in the interest of justice, that I 
should give it up. Those policemen— 
they’ve been darlings; 1 expected third 
degrees and all the rest of it. They deserve 
a solution to their mystery, but calling it 
suicide publicly would be the final catas- 
trophe’ for Gladys—Billy’s right about 
that—and they can’t call it suicide, not 
with the revolver missing! So 1 think I'll 
stifle my honest impulse and let them 
putter along and follow false clues. In a 
few days somebody’ll find a stray torso 
and there’ll be another crime to take the 
official mind off the Seabury case.” 

“What did you do with it?” repeated 
Paul. 

Letitia went on. ‘There'll be a board 
meeting in the afternoon,” she said. “I 
talked with uncle’s lawyers this morning, 
early. They’ll be as decent as possible, I 
think. There won’t be any open scandal.” 

Paul said: “The revolver?” 

Letitia sighed. ‘‘You’re so persistent, 
my dear. I kept it on what might be called 
my person until every room, and each piece 
of furniture, had been fine-tooth-combed. 
Then I removed it from my trusty garter 
and wiped it off ever so carefully so that 
there would be no fingerprints. And then— 
oh, my bathroom is full of colossal jars of 
bath meal and powder, and it’s logical that 
a murderer who knew his way around 
would try to hide a revolver in a poor 
defenseless blind woman’s apartment. 
That is, of course, if they ever locate it. 
They probably never will.” 

Paul said: ‘‘Defenseless, your grand- 
mother! You’re as defenseless as an 
armored tank—and as wise as the Sphinx.” 


CHATELAIN 


AT THE DAY’S END 
by Percy H. Wright said. 


The wind falls into silence 


That waved all day, beaten like a sea, 
Finds the battle done, 


“Behold, it is good, it is very good.” 
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“I’m glad that you appre- 

Add to my wisdom and 
a slight leaning toward 
plus an insatiable 


Letitia said: 
ciate me, Paul. 
invulnerability 
and criminals, 


crime 
curiosity, and you have a complete picture 
of my soul. Speaking of insatiable curi- 


osity, I wonder if there’s any chance that 
you’d answer a couple of questions that 
have been burning me up?” 

Paul said: ‘‘Just ask me.” 

Letitia took a deep breath. ‘“‘What is 
your connection with Billy Hilton?” she 
asked. ‘‘Were you both lieutenants under 
some gangster ehief? Were you cell mates 
in some prison? Were you 

Paul interrupted. ‘“‘When Billy intro- 
duced me to the wedding party,” he said. 
“the was one hundred per cent truthful, 
We were lieutenants—sub-lieutenants— 
during the world war. We were buddies 
overseas. and once when I got a touch of 
gas and caved in, he dragged me back to 
our lines under heavy shrapnel fire. He 
must have dragged me half a’ mile, and he 
got a nice shoulder wound for his pains. I 
told him that if he ever needed any drag- 
ging, he was to send for me 

Letitia said: “I see. Does Billy under- 
stand the details of your—profession?”’ 

Paul chuckled. 
“We won't even 
admit that I have 
a profession,” he 
“We'll say I 
earn my living by 
my wits and some- 
times my fingers. 
Call me a soldier 
of fortune, if you 
will. Call me any- 
thing that pleases 
your fancy. How- 
ever, for your sat- 
isfaction, Billy 
understands 
utterly. He knows 
that I take my 
work where I find 
it. A little flyer in 
jewels here — in 
art there. In 
cards on this liner. 
In horses on that 
track. In lotteries 
anywhere. Some- 
times when a 
friend needs to be 
helped with his 
money -— or an 
enemy relieved of 
his—” Paul shrugged. ‘Well, it’s a darn 
good living, and I get around a bit as I 
earn it. 

“I'll admit that my connection with a 
solid appearing man like Billy Hilton is 
unusual, so I'll say this in explanation: 
Men—especially young men—get extra- 
ordinarily confidential in the trenches. 
Billy is exactly what he claims to be—a 
Babbitt! He was raised on that little farm 
in Nova Scotia that he spoke about; he’s 
made a more than comfortable living in a 
prosaic office. To him I was glamour—he 
had never known anyone who lived beyond 
what might be called the limits of the law 
—and, even at this late date, I am still 
glamour. I’m Edgar Wallace and E. Phillips 
Oppenheim and the Saint . . . By the by,” 
he was glancing back toward the house, 
“we won’t be left out here alone forever. 
Did you really want to feed the precious 
goldfish—or was it a gag? I suspect even 
an interest in goldfish when it comes from 
you, Letitia!” 

Letitia’s voice was bland as she ans- 
wered: ‘The pool's pretty, isn’t it?” she 
said. ‘Gladys brought the bright crystals 
in the bottom of it all the way from Italy. 
She tells me they’re like jewels—red and 
blue and yellow and—and green . 

Paul Armstead asked carefully: “What 
are you getting at?” 

Letitia’s voice had lost its bland quality. 
“I’m just a natural eavesdropper,”’ she 
said. “I heard practically everything Billy 
told you in Glad’s dressing room. I know 
that uncle gave the emeralds to Billy, and 
I assume that Billy gave them to you. He 
was trying to help uncle out of a desperate 
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lust seems to 
follow Jane aroun 





“Tonight | just couldn’t help 
wishing the party would never 
end. It’s so thrilling when you 
dance every single dance!” 





OVELY SKIN IS SO APPEALING! It’s foolish to 

risk the tiny blemishes, enlarged pores, dull- 

ness, that mean Cosmetic Skin. Gentle Lux Toilet 
Soap guards against this danger. 


Its ACTIVE lather goes deep into the pores, 
thoroughly removes dust, dirt, stale rouge and 
powder. Use cosmetics all you wish! But to keep 
skin really lovely, use gentle Lux Toilet Soap be- 
fore you put on fresh make-up during the day, 
ALWAYS before you go to bed at night! 


RKO-RADIO STAR 






“| always use Lux Toilet Soap. 
its ACTIVE lather removes cos- 


metics thoroughly, keeps skin 
smooth and clear!“ 


















| USE COSMETICS, 
BUT | NEVER WORRY 
ABOUT COSMETIC 
SKIN—THANKS TO 
Lux Tomer Soap 
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“Sleepy? 1 should say | am! . & 

But no matter how late it is,1 4 
wouldn't go to bed without my 
bedtime beauty care!“ 
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You’re the Boss 


(Continued from page 9) 





were conducting. And by easy stages— 
insidiously, she termed it flippantly to 
herself in thinking the matter over—he 
took charge of sales. And men seemed to 
like to work for Hughes. 

Even so, sales in the national campaign 
sagged below schedule. A month after the 
drive had started, she took account; and 
the results made her gasp and call in 
Hughes and Blunt for a conference. 

“We're not getting over,’”’ she said. She 
handed each a carbon of the sales chart 
that had been prepared for her. ‘Our first 
big advertising blast is scheduled for a 
week from today, but you’ll notice that not 
one fifth of the key wholesale houses we 
must have with us are signed yet. Unless 
we make a change we’re going to be in 
about the situation of someone who tries 
to hold a pep meeting in an empty hall.” 

They studied the carbons. ‘You have 
some change in mind, Miss Alberts?” 
Blunt prompted. 

“I have,”’ she said. She passed across 
the desk the rough draft of a form letter 
she had blocked out. It listed an attractive 
series of premiums and bonuses in goods; 
a clever and novel way, she thought, of 
attracting wholesale trade without starting 
a price war with her competitors. 

She waited expectantly while they 
absorbed it, but neither man offered any 
comment, and she grew impatient. ‘Well, 
what do you think of it?’ she asked. 

““You'l lose money,” said Blunt. 

“On the first batch of orders, yes. But 
remember, this is only an introductory 
offer. It doesn’t hold good on repeats.” 

“You'll lose money,” he insisted stolidly. 
“And you haven’t any too much money to 
lose. Now if you'd arrange for refinancing 
first, I’d say your plan had merit.” 

She laughed, derisively. ‘Oh, you old 
shellback! You’ve harped on my slender 
capitalization ever since this campaign 
started. Haven’t you ever heard of 
companies that took off on a shoestring and 
then paid 1,000 per cent stock dividends?” 
She swung to Hughes. ‘‘What’s your 
opinion?” 

“Your plan seems well enough. But in 
regard to refinancing, I agree with Mr. 
Blunt.” 

She was genuinely exasperated, then. 
But she curbed her ill-humor and coun- 
tered lightly: ‘This is a conspiracy. The 
whole trouble with you two is that you’re 
men and jealous. Clear out, the two of you, 
and take your lugubrious faces along. I’m 
going to wire this letter to every district 
manager, within the hour. And then we'll 
She burst in jubilantly on Hughes just 
as he was preparing to leave that evening. 
Down on his desk she thumped a half 
bushel of telegrams. 

“Read ’em and try to weep!” she 
exulted. 

He read some. “Quite understandably 
they’re delighted,”” he commented. 

She ignored the provocative first two 
words. “Of course they’re delighted. 
They'll put it over now. And us with it.” 
Spring smells, spring air and the warmth of 
spring came in at the windows, stirring a 
madness in her. ‘It was a grand idea, and 
we're going to celebrate it. Listen —would 
you be absurd if I took you out somewhere 
to dance and dine, and paid the bills?” 

“I’m afraid I would,” he answered 
gravely. ‘The dance and dinner would be 
splendid. But not the rest of it.” 

She was netiled. ‘‘You’re the most pre- 
war person. You know very well I can’t 
ask you and then have you pay. Or even 
dutch it. It isn’t manners.” 

She had her way, in the end. At eight he 
called for her, looking as nearly handsome, 
in a tuxedo, as she thought it well for a 


man to look. But her pride in him had its 
barb. “I wonder if he’s here because he 
wants to be or because I practically 
ordered it?” she speculated. ‘After all, I’m 
his boss.”’ She thought she knew now how 
heiresses must feel. They never could be 
sure whether it were themselves or some- 
thing else that attracted men with fine 
shoulderspreads and magnificent jaw lines. 

For a time, in the taxi and even at 
dinner, they were stiff with each other. 
Business they barred from their conversa- 
tion; and it was not until after they had 
danced that they unbent to intimacies. 

“IT wonder why you haven’t married?” 
she puzzled, studying him from across the 
table. “You're so obviously the type 
for it.” 

He pondered that. ‘Probably part of it 
is economic.” 

““You’re a sentimentalist,’’ she scolded 
him approvingly. ‘‘A nice, warm-hearted 
sentimentalist. To throw away five years 
of your life just to spare your parents’ 
feelings!’ 

“You're no better.”” He grinned at her. 
““You’ve done the same. When you were a 
little girl you were good about getting your 
lessons and speaking your pieces; and your 
folks were proud of you and predicted 
you’d grow up to be a credit to them. And 
then, of course, you thought you had to.” 

She was amazed at his acuteness. 
“You're not far wrong,” she admitted. 
“And you know, sometimes I regret it. In 
my looser moments I get to wishing I had 
taken time out occasionally to learn how 
to be just interesting or decorative. I bore 
so many people.” 

“Your trouble is,” he said, “that 
you have a first-class inferiority complex. 
And inferiority complexes drive people into 
doing some very grand and foolish things— 
like taking hold of businesses and blowing 
them up to preposterous proportions. 
What you need more than anything else is 
someone to tell you every night and morn- 
ing that you’re the most beautiful, ador- 
able, and charming person on earth. After 
twenty years or so of that you might have 
a decent opinion of yourself.” 

“Let’s dance again,” she proposed, a 
little breathlessly. 

But she was to have no reprieve. The 
orchestra, perversely, chose to play a slow, 
exciting moonlight waltz. The lights 
dimmed. She surrendered herself wholly 
to the witchery of the moment, to his 
urgency. In a shadowed corner he kissed 
her; first her hair, then her lips. 

“That was lovely.” With the lights on 
again, she contrived a shaky laugh. “‘You 
were really marvellous. Or was it the 
highball?”’ 

He shook his head slowly. She saw that 
her attempt at levity hurt him, but some 
impish impulse made her persist: ‘Or 
because I’m-—the Boss.” 

He paled; his breath stopped. “Oh, I’m 
sorry!” she cried. ‘That was rude. That 
was hateful. It’s my horrid inferiority 
complex.” 

He inclined his head; his mouth tight, 
his eyes masked. “I understand. But 
don’t you see now why I must insist upon 
remaining pre-war?” 

Back in her apartment she berated 
herself savagely. ‘Little fool!’ she hissed 
at the image reflected back to her from her 
dressing table mirrors. “Little cat! With 
one silly slip you’ve ruined everything.” 
Not only, she knew, had she spoiled an 
evening that just then had been approach- 
ing perfection; she had built up a barrier 
between them that would endure as long as 
their workaday relationship remained 
what it was. If only she could contrive 
tochange that. . . 

A way occurred to her after hours of 
restless tossing. Just four short words on 
his ground glass door—John Hughes, 
Sales Manager. 

“As sales manager, you know,” she 
would say, ‘“‘you haven’t actually any 
boss. . .” If he protested, she could point 
out with perfect truth: “But it’s only 
simple justice. Really, you’re sales man- 
ager now in everything but name.” 

But before lunch time next day she 
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SHE OVERHEARD HER DENTIST SAY... 


“MOST BAD BREATH 


BEGINS WITH THE TEETH 


WISH | DARED TELL PEOPLE HOW 


MUCH BAD BREATH COMES FROM FOOD 


DEPOSITS BETWEEN THE TEETH 





THIS TOOTHPICK TEST SHOWS 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
BREATH SWEET — TEETH WHITE! 


@Take a toothpick or some UN- 
SCENTED dental floss. Clean be- 
tween your teeth. Does it reveal 
small food deposits? Smell it. If it 
has an unpleasant odor, it means 
your teeth are improperly cleaned. 
These food deposits are a common 
cause of bad breath and tooth decay, 
dentists say. 


CLEAN YOUR TEETH THE 
COLGATE WAY 


With Colgate’s Dental Cream brush 
thoroughly the upper teeth from 
gums down, lower teeth from gums 
up. Then rinse your mouth. After 
that put a bit of Colgate’s on your 
tongue and take another sip of water. 
Gargle well back in the throat, then 
flush the water through your teeth. 
Rinse again with clear water. 
That’s all. 


For those who 


prefer it, Colgate’s 
Dental Powder will give the 











| SUGGEST COLGATE'S 
OENTAL CREAM. ITS 


WASHES AWAY 
DEPOSITS THAT 
CAUSE BAD BREATH 











YOU GET THESE COLGATE | 
RESULTS 


Colgate’s penetrating foam gets into 
all crevices and between the teeth 
even where the toothbrush cannot 
reach. It dissolves odor breeding 
food deposits and washes them away. 

Colgate’s safe polishing ingre- 
dient keeps your teeth white and 
sparkling. Colgate’s delicious pep- 
permint flavor leaves your mouth 
refreshed and your breath fragrant. 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 


Use one tube of Colgate's. Then, if your 
teeth are not cleaner, whiter than before, 
return the empty tube to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. We will 
send you twice its cost. 


same Colgate results. Large tin 20c. 
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Me vie Jammer FASHION SHORTS 
COMFORT DEMANDS PROTECTION 


THAT CANT CHAFE! 





The rounded ends of Kotex are flattened 
and tapered to provide absolute invisi- 
bility. Even the sheerest dress, the closest- 
fitting gown, reveals no tell-tale lines or 


wrinkles. 





3 TYPES OF KOTEX 
ALL AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 





Write for free copy of new 
authoritative booklet, ‘“‘Mar- 
jorie May Learns About 
Life.” Dept, 696, Canadian 
Cellucotton Products Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 


Kotex has a special “Equalizer” center 
whose channels guide moisture evenly the 
whole length of the pad. Gives “body” 
but not bulk—prevents twisting and 
roping. The filler of Kotex is actually 
5 TIMES more absorbent than cotton. 


 KOTEX CAN'T CHAFE 












The sides of Kotex are 
cushioned in a special, soft, 
downy cotton to prevent 
chafing and irritation. Thus 
Wondersoft Kotex provides 
lasting comfort and free- 
dom. But sides only are 
cushioned—the center sur- 
face is free to absorb. 











1. REGULAR—IN THE BLUE BOX—For the ordinary 


needs of most women, Regular Kotex is ideal. 


2. JUNIOR—IN THE GREEN BOX — Somewhat nar- 
rower— when less protection is needed. Designed at the 
request of women of slight stature and younger girls. 


3. SUPER—IN THE BROWN BOX — Extra layers give 


extra protection, yet it is no longer or wider than Regular. 


“ They Go Together ” 


KOTEX BELTS — Use the 
new Wonderform Kotex Sanitary 


QUEST and KOTEX. Quest 
is the new positive deodorant 
powder for sanitary! nepkins. 
You'll find it works when others 
often fail. Buy it with Kotex. 


Belt to make Kotex comfort com- 
plete. Narrow, edjustable, pin- 
less, self-balancing... only 25c. 





WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


by KAY MURPHY 


| know you are all of a 
dither to hear more 
about the new fall styles 

. Well, | think the 
dresses are particularly 
exciting. Skirts continue 
to be shorter — most of 
them are a goodly 13 
inches — or more — 
from the floor... and 
they flare in a circular 
manner that is very flat- 
tering. So many of them 
have the straight front, 
with the flare toward the 


back, 
Tunics are all the rage — | told you 
so, didn't 1? — and the little sacked 


jacket, with the fullness to the back, 
is very much in evidence. 


Necklines are very high . . . so many 
of them have the rolled collar that 
looks as if it would shove your ears 
up! Then they are showing the ac- 
cessory dress, which has the plain, 
high collar that calls for 
a triple strand of beads, 
generally pearls, to be 
worn over the dress. This 
makes a very stunning 
type of frock for after- 
noon affairs, and gives 
you a chance to bring out 
some of those necklets you 
have tucked away. 

ae 
So much Persian lamb is 
worn as trimming — 
And so much soutache or 
ciré braid — whole skirts 
are circled with bands of this shin 
braid — and jet is worn a great éeal 
in smart little bands at neck and 
sleeves, or sometimes as a whole yoke. 
Have you any little piece of jet left 
over from a former generation? Get 
it out, and treasure it. 


Black leads the color parade — but 
generally it is combined with a high 
shade — black with royal blue or 
American Beauty are two very popu- 
lar color schemes. 

Then grey is important — very im- 
portant. Again, clever color combi- 
nations appear, such as grey with 
royal, or wine, or 
scarlet. Aubergine— 
a rich wine shade — 
and a cool forest 
green are two other 
colors very popular. 
And, of course, black, 
trimmed with white, 
continues to be a 
classic for fall, even 
as it was for spring 
and summer. 

ey 

The extremely new 
fitted waistline — 
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stressed by the flaring 
tunic or peplum, or the 
skirt of a princess style 
is, | think, very flatter- 
ing to most. It does 
away with that ''thick’’ 
look so many of us have 
around the middle. 
* 

And the bodice of the 
newest dresses is fash- 
ioned very much like a 
brassiére or a bathing 
suit. The ‘‘uplift'’ style 
is accomplished by 
means of darts coming 
from under the sleeve, to the front of 
the bodice, or a bias cut bodice with 
emphasis placed on the bust line. This 
gives a very youthful contour to the 
silhouette and is one that can be 
worn quite generally. 


So many of the lovely styles show 
that they have been created with the 
Woman of Forty in mind. Older 
women have more money 
— they know how to dress 
— they have more leisure 
for good times and there- 
fore need more clothes 
for social occasions. All 
these things have entered 
the designers’ minds when 
they made the new fall 
styles, and the result is 
very gratifying. 
wo 
One well-known designer 
said to me: ‘I'd much 
rather dress a women over 
40 than under. She knows the value 
of design, and she has more poise to 
wear her frocks graciously.” 
* 


Fine wools have been used extensively 
in the new fall dresses — they tailor 
beautifully, and carry trimming 
novelty ideas so well that they are 
ideal for early fall wear without a 
coat — and yet have a welcome 
warmth later on when the zero winds 
blow . Then there are many 
jacquard weaves and ‘'bowknot"’ 
matelassés. This latter is a bowknot 
design in the fabric, generally carried 
out with bowknot ornaments such as 
buckles and clips. 

Never saw so many 
zippers. Their useful- 
ness as side fasten- 
ings (no horrid gape, 
then, down the side 
...) is only one side 
of the picture ... for 
they are being used 
as trimmings — pock- 
ets closed with zip- 
pers . . . shoulders 
closed with zippers, 
coat dresses "zipped" 
from top to bottom. 
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versions) 






















New Studies 
lor 


Back-to-Schoolers 


Lessons in smart dressing aren't in the copy books, but they're so 
important for kindergarten, class-room or college folk. The co-ed, 
for instance, she must have a tunic. It's just one of those things, this 
season. She majors in the flared model, with a wide, straight 
shoulder line, a narrow moulded waist and a flare below, as in 671. 
Probably in one of those divine new rustic weaves or rabbit's hair, 
soft wool, in olive green, grape or maple sugar shade. The belt and 
clasp are very plain, in metal. Elegant, definitely. And the hat 
is a’jaunty sports model. 


Meet the school-marm, 1937 model. (867). Her two-piece frock has 
the new skirt fullness, conservatively suggested, as becomes a public 
servant. It's in one of the copper tints, candlewick wool. That dark 
vest can be taken out, and a rich creamy toned one substituted for 
an after-school date. 


The children are doing nicely, thank you, by following their betters in 
adapted models, They're wearing wool finished cottons in the new 
vibrant colors, peacock blue, cinnamon and paint box contrasts. 
Jumper frocks, peplum effects, and clan plaid models make the 
school yard very gay. The Scottish influence is very marked in 
bonnets, and the old fashioned younger versions of the high crowned 
postilion and directoire bonnets are close seconds. 


These are 
Chatelaine Patterns 
Price 15e. 

& 
Further 
Descriptions on 


page 65 
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NOSE AND 
CHIN GET 






MELT rough 


NE day your nose is 
flaky—powder won't 
“stick” at all! Next day, 
it’s your chin . . . Often 
after a day in the sun, your 
whole face scuffs up with dry, flaky bits. Do 
you know what they are?— Dead skin cells! 
They cling stubbornly, show up terribly — 
even when you try to hide them with make-up. 
But youcan melt them away easily enough— 
with a keratolytic cream (Vanishing Cream). 


A distinguished dermatologist explains: 


Young skin appears 
"When the dried-out cells on surface skin 


are melted away with a keratolytic cream 


(Vanishing Cream), the underlying cells 





Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel IIT 


says: “The very first time I used Pond’s Vanishing 


Cream, my skin seemed to lose its little roughnesses 
at once. It keeps my skin soft and white.” 


places smooth 


Dried-out cells at top 
flake off, “catch” pow- 
der. Melt them smooth! 


SKIN SMOOTH 
INSTANTLY — 


WITH POND'S 
VANISHING CREAM 


DOWDER 
LOOKS SWELL 
—NICE AND 









come into view. These cells 
are young and supple. They 
immediately give the skin 
afresh appearance, a child- 
like smoothness. Coloring 
is improved, texture finer. 

“Vanishing Cream, regularly applied, 
keeps the skin in a constantly softened con- 
dition.” 

A true keratolytic cream, Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream smooths your skin just that quickly! 
It melts away flaky particles. Puts an end 
to powder trouble. Use it regularly to keep 
your skin silken-soft at all times—free of 
sun and wind roughnesses. 

Here’s the beauty of twice-a-day soften- 
ing with Pond’s Vanishing Cream... 


A smooth make-up — Before 
powdering, soften your skin 
with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Make sure every roughness is 
melted away. Pay particular 
attention to your nose and 
chin where “powder catchers” 
show up worst! ... Now your 
skin is smooth all over. Make- 
up spreads on evenly, clings 
until you cleanse it off. 


Overnight for lasting soft- 
ness— Follow your regular 
nightly cleansing with a Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream “overnight 
treatment.”” Smooth a light 
film over face, neck, hands, 
elbows. It isn’t greasy, won’t 
smear the pillowcase. Not 
shiny, either. So you go to bed looking lovely 
.-» Next morning—lovelier! Your skin has 
won extra softness during the night! 


Skin 





8-Piece 
Ont. Rush 8-pi 

Package pyre eee of 

Cream, 8 sam 


‘ond’s Vanishing 


close 10¢ for postage and packing. 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Dept. V-J, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, 
age contain- 


generou ples of 2 other Pond’s Creams 
and 5 different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I en- 


Name__ sieacsaa celia 


Street 

City — Province eenionins 
Made in Canada 

All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 














yielded weakly to temptation and asked 
the office boy to summon him. “I'll have 
to tell him now,” she admitted, with a 
despairing glance at the work mountaining 
up on her desk. “Until I have that off my 
mind, I'll never get anything done.” 

But he was not in his office. He had left 
early, promising Blunt that he would be 
back indefinitely ‘‘in the afternoon.” 


IT WAS near three when he returned. At 
the door to her office he hesitated, then 
came on in. Something in his face froze her 
smile, choked off the gay greeting she had 
ready for him. He staved standing, and 
she observed that he was ruining his hat 
with uneasy hands. 
“I suppose, Miss 


Alberts,”” he said 


abruptly, and very formally, ‘““That you | 
would require the usual two weeks notice 
} 


with my resignation?” 
She tried for calm, but 
It cracked on the 


“Resignation?”’ 
her voice betrayed her. 
single word. 

“I’ve had another offer,”’ he said. “It’s 
rather a good one, and since I have no 
reason to believe I’m indispensable here, 


| I’ve decided to accept.” 


She fought against the panicked pound- 
ing of blood into her temples, and ans- 
wered evenly: “‘No one is indispensable, of 
course. But it is true that 1 need you 
badly.” 

He scowled down at his caricature of a 
hat. “I’msorry. | don’t like to inconveni- 
ence you, or seem disloyal. But I’m sure 
you won’t stand in the way of my advance- 
ment.” 

She studied him, arrived at a conclusion. 
“You're bluffing,”” she pronounced, re- 
lieved. ‘“‘You haven’t any other job. It’s 
just that you’re hurt—quite justifiably— 
by what I said last night, and you feel you 
couldn’t keep on here. But wouldn't it 
help if I apologized quite abjectly? I'd 
even grovel if necessary.” 


“I’m sorry,” he repeated. He took a 


letter from his pocket and pushed it across | 


the desk. She read it over three times 
slowly, for there seemed a mist before her 
eyes and a weight on her brain. 

“This is from the Bellair Company,” she 
commented, when she could speak. 

He nodded gravely. “A week or so 
before I came here, I called on Mr. 


Bellair to discuss an idea I had in mind. | 


He promised to think it over; but when I 
didn’t hear anything more from him in the 
next few days, I decided he wasn’t inter- 
ested. But yesterday I received this 
letter asking me to call.” 


Anger succeeded to her panic and | 


surprise as she comprehended the letter. 


“You're aware,” she said, very evenly, | 


“that the Bellair Company is our chief 
competitor.” 

“I know that,”’ he assented. 

“Well, in view of that fact, don’t you 
think the knowledge you have gained here 
may have something to do with this offer?”’ 

“I do not,” he answered positively. ‘“‘It 
is knowledge I had already that interested 
Mr. Bellair in me.” 

“I don’t believe you!”” She let her tem- 
per go for an instant; then she mastered it 
and went on calmly: “I’ve told you I need 
your services. And I don’t want you to go 
to the Bellair Company. To prevent that, 
and to keep you here, I’m prepared to top 
whatever salary Mr. Bellair may have 
offered you by twenty-five dollars a week.” 

He bowed, “You are very generous, and 
I thank you. But I can’t accept.” 

“Why not?” she said. 

He took time for his answer. “Because 
the Bellair Company is a solid, established 
concern.” 

“And mine isn’t?” 

“Your’s,” he said, “‘isn’t. 
opinion.” 

She quivered with rage and pain, but she 
forced her face and her voice into a mask of 
cold calm. ‘Then I'll accept your resigna- 
tion without any more argument. You 
needn’t give me any notice. I don’t want 
anyone who has no faith in the future of 
this company to work for me. Not even for 
two weeks.” 

{Continued on page 30} 
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One Wife's 
~ Wisdom 


“Tl am the modern woman— 
dainty and sweet—realizing 
that fastidious cleanliness is 
the foundation of feminine 
charm. 


'“On this intimate feminine 
matter I'm really up to the 
moment. I have discovered 
new comfort, and new freedom, 
in one practical prescription. 


“In one small inconspicuous 
| box of ‘Rendells’ I find a truly 
thorough antiseptic that I can 
depend upon. Itis safe, simple, 
easy and completely ready to 
use. Itgivesme aglorious sense 
of confidence, and that feel- 
ing of fastidious cleanliness."’ 


“Rendells’’ are scientifically 
prepared under ideal condi- 
tions in up-to-date laboratories. 
Though a powerful germicide, 
endorsed by doctors as thor- 
oughly reliable, they are harm- 
less as purest oils. 


| At body heat they quickly melt 
| to soothe with a protective film 

over delicate membranes and 

tissues. If kept boxed, cool and 
| dry, they retain antiseptic value 
| for any length of time, and in 
any climate. Each ‘‘Rendells’’ 
is foil-wrapped. In boxes of 12. 


BOOKLET—Write for copy of infor- 
| mative booklet ‘‘Personal Hygiene”’, 
| addressing The Lyman Agencies 
| Ltd., 286 St. Paul St. W., Montreal. 





| Just ask your druggist for a box of 
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Secretary 


Office and home are running a close race for honors in the 
field of fashion, with designers specializing in clothes for the 
fashionable forties. For bridge or club, the matron can choose 
nothing lovelier than the frock at the top, left (589) which cleverly 
emphasizes her best points, after the 1937 manner, and doesn't call 
for any impossible curves and fuliness. There's the new above-the- 
waist interest, marking all the new models. Sleeves and blouse are 
smartly shirred, the neck is high enough to meet the new style 
demands, but not too high for developed bustlines. Sleeves are full, 
but tightly caught at the wrists. There's a skirt fullness, gracefully 
placed. Her hat is one of the new models of black faille, almost 
covered by a curling plume of cyclamen pink ostrich shading to 
wine, and the frock is of a soft faille in the flattering deep dregs of 


wine tone. 


Going back to business, after holidays and summer sheers and linens, 
it's pleasant to be very dark and tailored, just as a bond of good 
faith for hard working days ahead. Besides, isn't she the smartest 
looking thing, moving noiselessly about the chief's office? (670). 
t's a tufted raisin (reddish) brown twill, with the highest of new neck- 
lines, shoulders nicely emphasized, skirt full and effective. It's the 


kind of fall frock you'll see in bigger business wherever you go. 


Price 15 cents 


Full description on page 65 
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Style 7671. A beautiful light- 
weight Nu-Back corsette, in 
soft Tea Rose satin and fine 
lace, with junior lace bust. 
Especially designed for the 
young average figure. 14” skirt. 


ay 


ack MODELS 
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Style 6631. Well-boned Nu-Back 
girdle, for women with small 
waists and heavy thighs. Length 
assures perfect control of but- 
front and back and 16” skirt. tocks. Made of figured batiste 


Style 6885, Nu-Back corset, laced 
B® front for average to full figure with 
long heavy hips. Brocade with 3’ 
elastic top front, elastic insert 


with French elastic panels. Tea 
Rose. Sizes 24 to 36. 

Style 2225. Gothic waist-length 
bandeau. Sizes 32 to 42, 


Heavily boned for adequate con- 
trol. Tea Rose. Sizes 24 to 40, 


Style 2297. Gothic uplift bras- 
siére. Sizes 36 to 50. 


Nt let anyone tell you that you have an 
Wm ccneneies figure. 

lightfully slim prices, you'll find just the right 
type of garment for your figure. And Nu-Back 
is the last word in healthful corsetry and fashion 
rightness. It is designed on scientific principles 
that make it amazingly different! 


The exclusive “telescopic back” gives an almost 
unbelievable degree of suave but firm figure con- 
trol combined with uncorseted comfort. Adjusts 
itself with silken grace to every movement. No 






” For, in Nu-Back, at de- | 


riding up, no yanking down, no garter runs! Your | 


smart dress lines remain smooth and charming. 


Nu-Back is beautifully tailored of highest quality 
pre-shrunk fabrics, enduring Lastex, flat, well- 
finished garters, and stands up under repeated 
launderings. Let a Nu-Back fitting convince you. 


FREE 


In our book The Foundation of Charm, Beth Jordan reviews the 
current mode and tells how smart women achieve the perfect 
corsetry demanded by today’s style silhouette. Write today to 


DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LIMITED 
DEPT. CHA - QUEBEC, P.Q. 
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She refused to look at him any more, but 
she heard him go away. The door of the 
outer office closed behind him; there came 
the faint burr of the buzzer that sum- 
moned the elevator, and afterward its slam 
and rattle. 

She blinked away a hot mist from her 
eyes and stood up and went on with her 
work. Blunt made no comment on the 
situation. 


HER BAIT, of premiums and prizes to the 
wholesalers, caught on. Unanimously the 
nation’s great brokers of goods rose to the 
lure, each bringing his school of dealers 
with him; and when the showboats and 
bandwagons of their advertising callioped 
out across the country, her product was 
stocked into the remotest of crossroads 
general stores and groceries. 

The first push over, she took a scared 
breath and summoned Blunt. He had neat 
columns of figures ready for her; and 
prepared though she was for their dismay- 
ing totals, she felt a little faint as she 
compared them. 

“Do these mean what they seem to 
mean?” she asked, in a small voice. “‘Am I 
really flat broke?” 

“I guess so, Miss Alberts.”” Blunt was 
not the kind to say “I told you so” with 
satisfaction; he was miserable as she. 

“Repeat orders are coming in already,” 
she mused, thumbing through a new batch 
of incoming salesmen’s order slips. ‘And 
on them we ought to be able to make some- 
thing.” 

“Maybe,” Blunt said. ‘Providing we 
can fill them. But you can’t pour all those 
bottles full of hot air. And anything else 
costs money.” 

She battled with her pride for a black 
half hour, then arranged a conference with 
her banker. 

“Mr. Kent, I’ve been very foolish,”’ she 
confessed to him. “‘I’ve been trying to play 
for Monte Carlo stakes with nickels. A 
short-term loan might see me through for 
a while, but it wouldn’t give me much 
leeway. I think I’d better do what you and 
some others advised several months ago. I 
think I’d better refinance.” 

He was interested and kindly. The bank 
had watched her gesture toward expansion 
with sympathy; if at all possible, refinanc- 
ing would be arranged. Of course there 
were certain essential preliminaries . 


ACCOUNTANTS invaded the office, 
badgered Blunt and her; checked sales, 
checked costs, checked a thousand other 
things. They stayed a week; and then 


* Kent ’phoned her. 


“You're over,”” he said. “Drop in and 
we'll discuss it.” 

Some qualifications, it developed, went 
with his directors’ approval of her. The 
personnel of the company must be sifted; 
for greater safety and efficiency the bank 
must have a free hand in dividing author- 
ity among a group of new officers. Kent 
knew, he said, a man ideally qualified to 
head the new organization: a veteran of 
half a score of national campaigns, 
balanced, practical, familiar with finance 
as well as manufacturing and sales. As for 
her, she would remain the largest stock- 
holder; and, he added, smiling paternally 
at her across the desk, her knowledge of 
the business could be utilized by employing 
her in an—er—advisory capacity. 

“Fired !’’ she moaned, as she staggered 
out of his office. “Fired from my own 
company!” 

She should, she supposed, go and jump 
in the river. Or at least put up a fight for 
refinancing somewhere else on less drastic 
terms. But she only had herself driven 

{Continued on page 32} 
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NOTHING COULD BE EASIER 
Norforms are small, conven- 
ient, antiseptic suppositories 
completely ready for use. They 
require no awkward apparatus 
for application. They leave no 
lingering antiseptic smell 
around the room or about your 
person. They are dainty and 
feminine, soothing and deodor- 
izing. Many women use them 
for this deodorizing effectalone. 


Every DAY, more and more wo- 
men are adopting Norforms as the most 
modern, convenient and satisfactory form 
of feminine hygiene. 


Norforms are easy-to-use antiseptic 
suppositories that melt at internal body 
temperature, and spreada protective, sooth- 
ing film over delicate internal membranes 
—an antiseptic film that remains in effec- 
tive contact for many hours. 


@ Adistinctive and exclusive feature of Nor- 
forms is their concentrated content of Para- 
bydrecin —a powerful yet harmless antisep- 
tic developed by Norwich, makers of Un- 
guentine. Parahydrecin kills germs, yet Nor- 
forms are positively non-injurious. There is 
no danger of an “‘over-dose”’ or “burn.” 


MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


Send for the Norforms booklet ‘The New Way.” It 
gives further facts about modernized feminine hy- 
giene. Or, buy a box of Norforms at your druggist’s 


| today.12 in a package, with leaflet of instructions. 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Limited _ 


64 Wellington St. W., Toronto N2-36 
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Hair on the arms and 
legs — unfeminine. 
Get rid of it now. Use 
this fragrant cream. It 
is safe, quick and 
retards regrowth. Econ- 
omical, inéxpensive, 
Try it. 
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You Can’t 
Have Everything 


(Continued from page |5) 





for that, so everything was out of propor- 
tion on her. It required endless hoisting of 
belts and chopping of hems and fixing 
necks. And she was always so busy. She 
just didn’t seem to get time. 

After dinner the children went out and 
she and Jim had the car. They called on 
the Davises. A maid took their names and 
then the Davises came in. Caroline Davis 
was wearing a velvet hostess gown with a 
hood of all things like a medieval nun. She 
was tall and slender, she walked with a 
swaying grace. She was a golden blonde, a 
preserved blonde. Harold was a ruddy, 
long-legged man with tight eyes and a 
nervous mouth. 

“So nice of you to drop in,” said Caroline 
languidly. “Sunday is such a fearfully 
depressing day, don’t you think so?” 

“Well, you’re probably homesick,” said 
Mrs. Weston comfortably, ‘“‘but Little 
Rapids is a love- 
ly place to live 
in.” 

The men took 
their cigars and 
withdrew to talk 


tions. Mrs. Wes- 
ton was ill at 
ease. Caroline 
Davis was hard 


THE PERFECT HOUSEWIFE 


by DOROTHEA HILLS 
world condi- * 


She polishes her silver gleamingly, 


She dusts her furniture with all her soul. 


because buttons were just too much for 
any woman. Mrs. Weston could see why 
she looked fresh, because if she never lifted 
a finger why should she wear out? And all 
the time she saved, she could put on her 
hair and figure. 


THE NEXT morning Mrs. Weston was up 
early. She would have no flaw in this 
occasion. She even called up the cleaning 
woman, Lotta Perenboom, and asked her 
to serve. Then she would sit at the table 
all through the dinner. That would suit 
the children. She gave the house a good 
going over, serving a quick lunch of broiled 
chopped steak and hashed brown potatoes 
and a can of the tiny baby string-beans 
she had canned in the summer with apple 
pie and ice cream. She even did up the 
living-room curtains. The table was 
perfect, the dinner went on the stove in 
the nick of time. By five-thirty she was 
tired and ready for a cup of tea, hot and 
reviving, and a watercress sandwich. She 
was going to bathe and dress up and curl 
er hair on her curling iron. Then Lotta 
came. Lotta was nervous. 

“Is it I should bring in the things?” she 
asked. “‘And where is it I should set them 


already?” 
“lll write it on a paper which you bring 
in first,’’ said 
Mrs. Weston. 


“And the plates 
are all stacked in 
order. First the 
consommé in the 
little cups. Then 
the broiled 
trout. I'll slip 
out and have 
that all ready to 


to visit with. She ’ : 7 serve.” 

wan't interested To tread dirt on her floors is very crime. “Aint eee 

in the town, or She hates most loathingly the dust of coal. awful little bits 

in the mills, or I wonder if a glimpse inside her heart, of fish?” 

the church. “It’s just sup- 
“I was glad Would send the lady scurrying to God, posed to be the 

to meet your For none but He could clean them entrée. Then 

daughter,” she shiningly, you bring the 

said at last, so duck and pass 

they could be on Those halls where dusty, careless feet the vegetables 

have trod. 


a common foot- 

ing. “Ken has 

never taken a 

fancy to any of the home-town girls. I 
like the children to have good times.” 

“Elizabeth’s going away to school next 
month,” said Mrs. Davis. “I won’t have 
her brought up in this little place. She 
needs advantages. I don’t like the idea of 
these public schools with Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Do you?” 

“IT never thought it did any harm.” Mrs. 
Weston said mildly. “Maybe I’ve been too 
busy to worry about it.” 

“Busy! What does one do in this place?” 
cried Mrs. Davis. Then she smiled. “I did 
like the football game,” she said. ‘Your 
son has a real genius for football. I 
noticed him at the dance, too.” 

Mrs. Weston glowed. “Ken does well.” 
She felt warmed, comfortable. “‘Did you 
go to the dance?” 

“Oh, I run around all I can,” said Caro- 
line indifferently. ‘I don’t want Elizabeth 
to think I’m letting down my style.”” She 
added, “There isn’t anything exciting to do 
around here anyway. No theatre, no 
concerts, no art exhibits.” 

“We get most of the good movies at the 
Elite,”’ said Mrs. Weston. 

“And no good bridge games.” 

“(Come to dinner tomorrow night if you 
can,” suggested Mrs. Weston. “Jim plays 
a pretty good hand and I can hold up my 
cards,” 

Jim was pleased. ‘“They’re the right 
kind of people,” he said. “My, Caroline 
Davis looks like a sister of Elizabeth. 
You’d never think she was her mother. 
Keeps herself up.” 

Mrs. Weston said nothing. No use to 
argue with Jim. Mrs. Davis had confessed 
that she couldn’t even boil water. She said 
if she once learned to cook, there’d always 
be some reason why she should. As it was, 
when the maids left, they ate out and Jim 
got breakfast. She wouldn’t sew either 


and light rolls. 
The endive is on 
the sideboard, 
the dressing with capers goes with it, then 
the meringues with chocolate mousse, and 
that’s all ready to take out of the ice box. 
It’s all written down, Lotta.” 

Lotta looked doubtful. ‘Better I just 
set everything down and let folks stretch?” 

“No, Lotta. This is special. You pass 
things.” 

Mrs. Weston rushed upstairs. Her head 
ached and her feet were bad with all the 
running up and down stairs. But she had a 
good hour. She would get all fixed up. 
She plugged in the curling iron, and then 
the phone rang and Lotta yelled for her. 

It was Ole Olson, of the pewter platter. 
The baby had swallowed something or 
other and it was awful sick. She told him 
to call the doctor, she would run over. It 
wasn’t far to the Olsons, they lived on the 
back hill by the river. And he had so 
recently lost his wife, poor thing. She 
grabbed her hat. Called to Lotta to start 
the potatoes and ran out. For a heavy 
woman she was compactly built, and she 
made it on a run to the Olsons. He just 
couldn’t lose that little fuzzy-headed, 
blonde Swedish baby. 

Ole was pacing the floor. The baby was 
drawing those long gasping breaths. 

“It’s croup.” She took the baby up. 
“Get some hot water, Ole. He'll be all 
right soon.” 

She got under way in a hurry, the baby 
was blue at the lips. All the long nights she 
had worked over Ken came back to her. 
She found old flannel, improvised a steam 
kettle with the old teapot, got the room 
hot, hung an old sheet over the bed, 
rubbed the pink baby flesh where the 
rasping sounds tore at the lungs. When 
she heard old Dr. Mills rumble at the 
door, she straightened her stiff back with a 
sigh of relief. 

“What you doing, Jess? 











Ho better than Woodbury skin sci- 
Wa. know the kind of face pow- 
der tomake your complexion a magnet 
for men’s eyes? “The kissable color of 
youth” is transferred right to your skin, 


| when you fluff on Woodbury’s Facial 


Powder. And it clings for hours! 


The secret of that fresh, clear look is 
Woodbury’s scientific blend. This pow- 
der stays on the skin’s outer surface. A 
youthful bloom so delicate that it can- 
not clog your pores! 


It’s germ-free ... the only powder that 
gives you hygienic protection against the 
surface germs that cause blemishes! 


Six stunning shades, created by fashion 
authorities. Blondes and medium types 
will take to “Light Rachel” or “Radiant”. 
Of course “Brunette” is correct for the 
dark type. $1.00, 50c, 25c, 15c. 





WOODBURY'S, ALONE, IS GERM-FREE! 


20 leading brands were tested for germ- 
growth. 19 harbored live germs, as in Tube 
“A”. Woodbury’s, alone, was germ-free, as 
shown by clear, unclouded Tube “B”. 


9-PIECE COMPLEXION KIT! 


Brings you 6 packets of Woodbury’s Facial Powder; 
guest-size cake of Woodbury’s “Filtered Sunshine” Soap; 
generous tubes of 2 Woodbury Germ-free Creams. En- 
close 10c to cover packing and postage. Mail to: 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 534, Perth, Ontario. 
Name — 


Address_ cas 
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You’re the Boss 
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back to her apartment, where she spent a 
relieved, luxurious five hours in making a 
toilet. Then, in a moment of mad reckless- 
ness, she had herself deposited before the 
dinner-dance place to which, one other 
night, she had taken Hughes. 

She had no sooner entered than she 
regretted it. An unescorted woman, she 
saw, was luridly conspicuous there. To 
cover her confusion she told the waiter 
that a gentleman was to be shown to her 
table as soon as he arrived. A Mr. Hughes. 

“Yes, madam,” the waiter said; and 
returned just as she was finishing the ice. 
“This is the lady, Mr. Hughes,”’ he said to 
a man that trailed him. 

There was a trace of awe in Hughes’s face 
as he sat down across from her. ‘Until 
now,” he said, “I’ve scoffed at woman’s 
intuition. But how else could you have 
guessed I’d be coming?”’ 

She said nothing. 

“I claim some slight credit for knowing 
you'd be here,” he went on. ‘Though in 
my case it was just deduction. I heard this 
afternoon about your being forced out of 
your company, and I figured you’d want 
to go on a bust to try to forget. I even 
dared hope you'd choose this place for it.” 

She wanted to cry with joy, but she 
chose to seem difficult. 

“T hope my fall won’t affect your pros- 
pects with the Bellair Company.” she said 
icily. 

“It won’t,”” he answered, “Because I’m 
not working for the Bellair Company.” 

He fished a card from his pocket. She 
stared down at it, amazed. It said: 

John M. Hughes, Manager, 

Bellair-Hughes Lumber Brokerage Com- 
pany. 

“I told you,” he said, “That Mr. 
Bellair wanted me for knowledge I had 
acquired before I ever came to you. My 
years in business weren’t entirely wasted, 
you see. I used part of them to dope out a 
new plan for financing home construction 
and so increasing lumber sales. And 
believe it or not, it works.” 

“Then,”’ she said ruefully, “I must 
grovel to you, after all. You see, I 
thought—”’ 

“that I’d sold out to the enemy. 
Naturally. And that I was the kind of 
creature that leaves a sinking business. 
But don’t you see that, under the circum- 
stances, I couldn’t stay with you, I couldn’t 
talk to you, as I’d have wanted to? I had to 
get away—make good on my own—”’ His 
hands closed over hers; his eyes searched 
her face. “You understand, don’t you? 
You must have understood, in your secret 
heart, all the time or you wouldn’t be hére 
now.” 

“I’m here,” she said unsteadily, “‘Be- 
cause I had to come; because there seemed 
a remote, almost impossible chance of 
seeing you, and not because I understood a 
thing. I’d have been here just the same, I 
guess, if you’d blacked my eyes and 
broken my jaw and promised to repeat the 
performance every time you saw me.” 

The orchestra began the same warm, 
slow waltz it had played on their other 
night together there. They rose to it just 
as the lights dimmed out. 

“Listen,” he said, against her ear. 
“*There’s an opening in the Bellair-Hughes 
Company for a bright, pretty little woman 
executive with a mad recklessness that 
frightens bankers but gets things done. Do 
you think you could manage a home and a 
career at the same time?” 

She made herself look fragile and cling- 
ing in the way even the strongest and most 
capable of women can, when they wish to, 
in plain violation of the laws of optics. 
“It’s up to you, dear,”’ she said. “‘You’re 
the boss.”’ 
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FRECKLES MUST GO 
When OTHINE ls Used! 


Apply this dainty cream 
tonight. . . and for several 
nights thereafter. See how 
rough and freckled skin 
will be transformed into 
lovely, clear smoothness. 
Othine Double Strength is 
no experiment! 25 years of 
steady demand prove its 
opularity. Get Othine 
rom your drug or depart- 
ment store. A 
Sold on money-back guarantee.  g7eaq 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


| And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the Morning 
Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Harmful poisons go into the 
body, and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have no 
calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 

anything else. 25c. 





























DARLING, 
HOW 
BEAUTIFUL 
YOU ARE 
| WITHOUT 


1 USE 
TANGEE, 
NOW, DAD! 


THOSE 
PAINTED 





woman—on young girls it’s absolutely re- 
pulsive tomen. Sarit no fear of Tangee Lip- 
stick. It can’t make you look painted— it 
isn’t paint! As you apply Tangee, it magically 
changes to the one shade of blush-rose most 
flattering to your type. Made of a special cream 
base, it ane your lips soft, smooth and youth- 
ful. Try Tangee—two sizes...50c and $1.00. 

Tangee Face Powder also contains the magic 
color-change principle. Ends that “pow- 
dered” look. one ce 


UNTOUCHED: Lips without any lip- 
stick often look faded, make the | 
face seem older. ’ 


PAINTED: Lips colored with paint 
look unnatural, coarse, and men } 
don’t like it. 


NATURAL: Intensifies the natural 
rose of your lips, ends that paint- 
ed look. 


| @ That painted look is bad enough on any 
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cheese sticks, and she brought the dessert 
herself. They had coffee in the living room 
and Jim got out the card table. The 
children vanished. Probably a movie. 

Mrs. Weston was really too tired to play 
bridge. But she did the best she could. It 
was hard to remember what trumps were. 

“Do you play Sims or Culbertson?” 
asked Caroline. 

“Oh, I don’t play by rule,” she said. “I 
always think I’d rather just play for fun.” 

“Well, don’t lead your king again,” said 
Jim in a grim voice. “At least you know 
better than that.” 

At eleven they added up the score. It 
hardly seemed possible that the Davises 
were so far ahead. Mrs. Weston was laugh- 
ing about it when Janet and Ken came in. 
They had dropped Elizabeth at home. 

“We're just settling up,” said Mr. 
Davis, ‘‘Now let’s see, at half a cent a 
point you owe me four dollars and a 
quarter. Right?” 

“Why—er—” Jim stirred uneasily. 

“Want to check it up?” Davis passed 
the score over. ‘‘We wiped up with you. I 
make it just four and a quarter.” 

“I didn’t know we were playing for 
money,” said Mrs. Weston. 

“Not playing for money?” Mrs. Davis 
was amazed. ‘“‘Why, I didn’t know any- 
body—then of course don’t mention it.” 
She rose gracefully. 

Jim fished out his wallet. 
are.” 

“Don’t think of it,’”” Davis waved him 
aside politely. 

Mrs. Weston said quietly: “It’s not 
going to hurt my principles. It’s only that 
we aren’t used to it.” 

The Davises left, still protesting about 
the money, which they finally took. 


“Here you 


MRS. WESTON went back to the living 
room. ‘Well, children, did you have a 
good time?” 

Janet and Ken, shoulder to shoulder, 
stared back at her. 

“A good time?” Janet cried hysterically. 
“T never, never was so—humiliated in my 
whole life!’ She burst into a storm of 
tears. 

“No use fussing now,” said Ken bitterly. 
“Honest, mother, I don’t know what 
Elizabeth thinks.” 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

“How can you ask?” Janet flung her 
head up. “It’s bad enough to have—to 
have flour on your nose,” her voice rose 
tragically, ‘‘and then to have to talk to the 
_ maid all the time! And as if that weren’t 
enough, to go out and serve it yourself and 
tell everybody we don’t keep a maid.’’ She 
made a despairing gesture. ‘‘But then to 
let them think you didn’t want to pay for 
the game—”’ 

“I never said—” Mrs. Weston began 
feebly, “I never said it was the money. It 
was only—”’ 

“What’ll they think?” 

Ken said gruffly: “Shut up, it’s all 
over now.” 

Mrs. Weston looked at them an instant, 
then turned to Jim. “Did it seem like that 
to you?” She held herself still, mouth 
tight, voice steady. 

“Well,” said Jim, “I guess the Davises 
are probably pretty smart people and 
all—” he added uncomfortably. ‘‘l know 
you did the best you could to have it 
right, Jess.” 

“I notice they ate everything,” said 
Mrs. Weston sharply, “even if the service 
was awkward. They must have liked the 
food.” 

“Oh—the food!’ Janet made another 
gesture. ‘What's that matter? Look at 
that old dress! Look at your shoes!” And 
as a final anguish she remembered, 
“Mother, must you use plain soap and 
water on your face even for a formal 
dinner?” She flung herself from the room 
and rushed upstairs. 

“Guess I'll go up, too,’’ Ken avoided his 
mother’s eyes. 

“Yes, time to hit the hay,” said Jim, 
trying to be casual. ‘“‘Don’t you worry, 
Jess. The children are kind of sensitive at 
their age. You know that was a stunning 


dress Caroline had on.” His eyes went 
over her doubtfully. ‘I don’t know as vou 
can get into anything like that, but 
maybe—” 


WHEN THE house was quiet, Mrs. 
Weston got up and went down to the 
kitchen. She was dressed in her dark suit 
and she had a bag in her hand. It was one 
o’clock; the Express came through at two 
ten. Her mouth was pinched, her eyes 
grim, but she had not shed a tear. All the 
fabric of her life had gone to pieces like old 
silk, but she couldn’t cry. She didn’t suit 
them, not even Jim. She had thought of 
them exclusively for sixteen years. Now 
she had to think about herself. 

She opened the ice box. She took out the 
blue bow] of consommé that was left ready 
for lunch. She poured it in the sink. The 
cold broiled chicken went in the garbage 
can, the cucumber aspic on top of it. The 
light rolls, light as a cloud, the fluffy 
meringues, the rest of the mushrooms and 
the potatoes, all slid in with the garbage. 
She even dumped the doughnuts and 
emptied the cookie jar. 

She phoned for a taxi. Then she took a 
page from her notebook and wrote a note 
to the family. She was going away for a 
visit and would write them later. She 
knew they could manage beautifully. 

Then she went quietly out into the dark 
night, carrying her bag. She charged the 
taxi to Jim. At the station she roused the 
night man. 

“Henry,” she said, “I want you to cash a 
cheque for me. I know it’s against the 
rules, but you'll have to help me out. I’ve 
got to go home right away to see an aunt 
who isn’t expected to live.”” She uttered 
the lie without a quiver. She was thinking 
about herself. She went on, “‘I’ll give you a 
cheque and you open the cash drawer and 
give me the money. In the morning you 
take it to Jim and get the cash. The 
railroad company won't know the differ- 
ence.” 

Henry rubbed his eyes. “Any time I can 
help you out,” he said. ‘“‘You’ve done 
more for me than the railroad ever did 
for anybody. I don’t guess anybody in 
Little Rapids does so much for folks in 
trouble as you. How much you want?” 

“How much you got?” 

“Well, I got some extra tonight. I got 
two hundred dollars.” 

Mrs. Weston wrote a cheque for two 
hundred dollars. 

She went to Loretta. Loretta was only a 
cousin, but she was a Prentiss and the 
only relative of her own she had. Loretta 
was a thin, erect spinster who lived in an 
apartment hotel in Toronto. She was a 
dress designer in a big firm. 

“‘What’s happened in Little Rapids?” 
she said at once. 

“I just had to get away. I couldn’t 
stand the family another hour without 
losing my mind,”’ said Mrs. Weston a little 
vaguely. 

‘‘What do you want to do?” 

“Think about myself,” 
Weston promptly. 

“‘There’s plenty of room here,” Loretta 
said, ‘‘and you can stay for ever if you 
want to. You never get on my nerves. Of 
course I eat out but if you want to get 
some supplies in and—”’ 

“I never want to cook again!” cried Mrs. 
Weston. 

Loretta laughed. ‘‘You’ll get fed up and 
not well fed eating around.” 

“It wouldn’t hurt me to get thin.” 

At the end of a week, Mrs. Weston wrote 
home that she was having a lovely visit 
with Loretta. She had letters from Jim and 
the children. She saved them, unopened. 
She wasn’t going to get upset by their little 
trials. She couldn’t afford to. She read the 
paper with her breakfast of orange juice 
and black coffee. She got Loretta to cash 
cheques whenever she needed money. If 
the children ran short, it wouldn’t matter 
so much. Not the way it mattered that her 
life had been built on sand instead of 
stone. She spent a good deal of time in the 
theatres and in the Museum. The days 
went along. She ate dry lamb chops and 
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IF THEIR SMILES FALL DOWN, THEIR JOBS FOLD UP 


SAY: 


“For thorough, safer cleansing, 
Listerine Tooth Paste every time!” 
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That’s straight from the shoulder ad- 
_ vice from the hardest boiled critics of 
| tooth paste—the men who every day 
must face the merciless eye of the cam- 
era in New York commercial studios. 
| Men like William Crabb, Harry Con- 
over, whose very livelihood depends 
largely on the perfection of their 
teeth, cannot afford to take chances 
with ordinary tooth paste. 
Why not for you? 
Why don’t you discard the tooth paste 
you are now using and switch to 
| Listerine Tooth Paste for a while? 
You may be amazed at the improve- 


There are no coarse, hard abrasives 
in Listerine Tooth Paste. Instead 
there is an exclusive combination of 
cleansers chosen for their extreme 
gentleness. While they remove every 





HARRY CONOVER is interested in 
radio asa profession and has worked 
as announcer and actor over New 
York and Detroit stations. 


WILLIAM CRABB’S main in- 
terest outside the studios is 
golf. He plays an excellent 
game and keeps fit for studio 
work that way. He wants a 
career in Wall Street. 


vestige of debris on the teeth, they 
cannot harm the priceless enamel 
itself. Examined under the micro- 
scope, teeth brushed twice a day for 
the equivalent of a lifetime, showed 
no harm to the enamel. 


Gentle polishing, too 


The ingredient in Listerine Tooth 
Paste that gives teeth such brilliance 
and lustre is so delicate, so fine, that 
only three places in the world can 
produce a product that will meet our 
specifications. 

When you brush your teeth with 
Listerine Tooth Paste you know that 
you are getting the utmost in cleans- 
ing with the greatest degree of safety. 
There are two sizes: Regular 25¢ and 
the great big tube at 40¢, which con- 
tains 162 brushings. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 





DOUBLE SIZE TUBE 


Tey BRUSHINGS FOR nv} 


REGULAR size 25° 


(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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She laughed. “I’ve got a dinner party. | 
T’'ll run now. He’s better. Glad you came.” | 
She took her hat and hurried. The cool 
autumn air struck her lungs sharply after | 
the steam and kerosene. She was dead. 
But she smiled. It was a good world. Such | 
a cute little baby. 

No time for a bath. No time for any- | 


Buddy’s last excuse is gone 


Mother put some Wet-Pruf on 


And water can’t 


hurt Wet-Pruf 


thing. The curling iron had burned clear 
through the top of grandmother’s walnut 
dresser. Couldn’t even curl her hair. She 
| slid into her crépe dress; a seam ripped and 

she pinned it up. For it was quarter to 
} seven, everybody was home and dressed. 
| She heard them in their rooms as she flew 
to the kitchen and found Lotta in tears 
because she had let the rolls burn. 

“Never mind, I'll beat up a batch of 
biscuits. Don’t get your eyes red, Lotta.” 
She had the bowl, and the flour measured. 

The door-bell rang. She hurried to the 
door, her hair flying, a dab of flour on her 
round cheek. 

Her own family came down the stairs, 
all three spruce and trim, Janet, in a pale 
russet frock and Jim in his dark blue. She 
looked at them with pride. Then she let 
the Davises in. 

“‘We’re all ready to sit down,” she said 
cordially. 

Mrs. Davis wore a dinner gown—back- 
less, silvery stuff shot with little gold 
arrows the color of her hair. Mr. Davis 
wore his tails and patent leather shoes. 
Elizabeth was in scarlet. As they took off 
their velvet capes, Mrs. Weston suddenly 
saw the look on Janet’s face, reflected in 
the pier glass. She saw herself, plump, 
matronly, in the old crépe dress, without 
| make-up and, goodness gracious, flour on 
| her nose! Janet went past her without | 
| speaking and took Elizabeth’s arm. Thank | 












@ An adhesive tape 
that’s 100% Water- 
| pei snow - white, 
ashes clean. Non- 
| ravelling, soft, kid-like 
finish that resists soil- 
ing. Get Wet-Pruf 
today. Comes in all 
widths and lengths. 
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ADHESIVE TAPE 


@ HANDI-TAPE ...a ready-made Wet- 
Pruf adhesive strip, 3 inches long 
with a non-ravel gauze pad ... is 
ideal for small cuts and wounds. 


Made by a Famous Surgical Dressing House 
BAUER & BLACK, LTD., TORONTO oa 






heavens, Janet looked all right in the soft 

green frock and Ken wore his tux. Jim 
| always looked nice, even in his dark 
| business suit. 


| THEY SAT down. Lotta lunged in with 
| the bouillon. Mrs. Weston tasted it. Just 
right, even to the faint tang from the bay 
leaf. She relaxed. Her eyes were serene | 
again. Ken was talking to Elizabeth, his | —-— - 
face eager; yes, there wasn’t any doubt 
about him. Janet talked, too, her voice 
rather high and strained. 
Lotta stuck her head in. “‘You finished?” 
Mrs. Weston waved her back. 
“I can’t remember what to carry in 
next!’’ said Lotta in a strained whisper. 
‘Read the paper,” said Mrs. Weston. 
Lotta disappeared. 
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A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 18—10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR 
Bulletin No. 16—10 cents 










‘‘And we have the best summer climate 


you ever saw,” Jim was saying. He leaned 
toward Caroline Davis. “Wait till I get 
you on the golf links; you'll like the course. 
It’s fine.” 
She raised languid eyes. 
be very nice. Do you play, Mrs. Weston?”’ 
“No. I’ve never seemed to have time to 


“That would 







Quickly and safely you can tint those streaks ot 
y to lustrous shades of blonde, brown or black. 
ROWNATONE and a small brush does it. Used and 

approved for over twenty-three years. Guaranteed 

harmless. Active qleties agent is purely vegetable. 

Cannot affect waving of hair. Economical and lasting 

—will not wash out. Imparts rich, beautiful color 

with amazing speed. Easy to peeve by applying a lit- 

tle of this famous tint to a lock of your own hair. 

BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug and toilet 

counters—always on a money-back guarantee, 









| get to it,” said Mrs. Weston. “I seem to 


have the days full.” 
Lotta’s head poked in again. “I can’t 


| 
find that paper.” 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Service Bulletin No. 19 
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“Just bring in the fish,” said Mrs. 
Weston in a low voice. 

Lotta brought the fish . . . on the dinner 
plates. ‘‘I don’t know as these is the right 
plates,’”’ she confided, stage whisper. 

Conversation lagged, jerked along. Mrs. 
Davis began to discuss the plays in New 
York. Mrs. Weston had never even heard 
of the actors, much less the current plays. | 
Lotta came in again, with the salad plates | 
for the main course. “You want them 
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The fastidious details that contribute so 
greatly to a woman’s charm—an invaluable 
bulletin on charm. Price 5 cents. 
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DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Bulletin No. 17—10 cents 


















BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents 


Asthma Relief. You 
will get easy relief. 
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girl need be deprived of. The color and 
even the texture of a girl’s hair are less 
important than its burnished cleanliness 
and good grooming. Hair sheen comes 
from brushing the hundred strokes a day 
from childhood up. . . a habit that should 
never be broken, even for a single day. The 
tiniest girl will love to brush her hair if you 
play a game with her as you, too, brush 
your hair, or tell a story of ‘The Princess 
with the Shining Tresses.’’ Make her a gift 
of her own pretty brush and comb, and 
show her how to keep them clean with 
frequent washings. She will love having 
her hair shampooed every time you have 
yours done, especially if you show her how 
lovely and gleaming her hair is when the 
sunshine fairies play hide-and-seek in it. 

Most children have beautiful hands, and 
it is much easier to keep them that way 
than to woo them back to loveliness after a 
girl is grown. Give your daughter her own 
nail brush and hand lotion. Teach her to 
apply the lotion after every washing and to 
push back, with the towel, the cuticle at 
the base of the nail. Give her an attractive 
little manicure set of her own. Then the 
power of your example and of Big Sister’s 
will tempt even a very young lady to take 
care of her hands and nails. And, my, how 
happy she will be that she has done this, 
when she begins to play the piano or knit! 

Girls perhaps weep more bitter tears 
over their complexions than over any other 
one beauty problem! Yet, nearly every 
complexion trouble comes from careless- 
ness on the part of the mother or of the girl 
herself. It is just as well to face that fact! 
Any girl who has not a real skin disease 
can have a smooth, clear-toned complexion 
if proper attention is given to cleanliness 
and diet. If she has a skin disease she 
should receive the best medical care pro- 
curable, for nothing can give her a deeper 
inferiority complex. 

You can build the foundations of a fine, 
clear skin by care in bathing baby—seeing 
that the soap she uses is mild and pure, 
that it is rinsed off well and that a bit of 
pure cream is applied, especially if she is 
preparing to go outdoors. This will prevent 
chapping and roughening of her lovely 
complexion. Her talcum, soap and cream 
should be the finest you can possibly 
afford. And why should this healthful 





Trial by Marriage 


(Continued from page 7) 





“I can’t imagine life ever being lost for 
you.” 

“Perhaps not. But aren’t there in all 
of us—what shall I say?—unoccupied 
spaces?” 

There was a moment of pause. Then: 
“All the—ah—spaces I see seem to me to 
be beautifully—occupied.”’ 

There was no mistaking that one, and 
Ann, remembering how small was the bit 
of silk that was the back of her bodice, 
laughed a little to herself. But for all that 
she felt her shoulders growing pink. He 
would see that, too. 

It would be better to distract him from 
seeing it. She leaned back in his arm, 
looking up at him, enjoying—how long 
now since she had felt it?—-the contact of 
his frankly admiring, his very blue eyes. 

“(Oh—so you're the kind of man it isn’t 
safe to say anything to? Always the 
double entendre, eh?” 

“Come now—French to an Irishman?”’ 

“Or an army officer?” 

“Meaning we're not too bright? Not 
like university professors?” 

“No, darling,” Ann’s fervent voice 
floated up to him, muffled by his shoulder. 
“What I remember about army hops better 
than anything else is, that you’re not at all 
like university professors—not at all.” 


and beautifying habit stop with babyhood? 
Every little girl should have a daily bath! 
It is only by keeping the body pores open, 
clean, and functioning properly, so the 
facial pores are not overworked, that the 
complexion can remain fine-textured and 
flower fresh. A daily bath ensures that 
daintiness and that ‘‘just-stepped-out-of- 
a-bathtub’”” appearance which simply 
can’t be supplied by an every-other-day 
bath. 

Every little girl can be taught—again 
through the medium of games and play 
that going to bed without washing her face 
is something simply not to be thought of. 
Teach your daughter to wash her face 
thoroughly, using an upward and outward 
movement. This would do much to pre- 
vent the stretching and pulling of the skin 
that results, during middle age or before, in 
wrinkles. Teach her, too, to rinse off all 
soap. This would prevent many a chapped, 
roughened, coarsened complexion that 
girls hate. Teach her to use a cold cream or 
face lotion after a face washing if her skin 
is dry or whenever it has been or will be 
exposed to rough weather. 

Diet has much to do with the tone of the 
complexion. Do not let little Miss Daugh- 
ter eat too many starches and sweets and 
fried foods. As soon as she begins to have 
any pride in her complexion or begins to 
dread the blackheads and pimples that so 
many suffer from, show her the value of 
fruits and vegetables in keeping her skin 
clear and fine. 

Perhaps as you have been reading all 
these suggestions you have been thinking, 
“But I don’t want to make my child con- 
scious of herself. I don’t want her to be 
a preening, vain peacock always doing 
something to her face or hair or hands.” 
These suggestions are intended to accom- 
plish just the opposite effect . . . to make 
the habits of beauty so automatic that the 
steps in the beauty routine are done with- 
out any conscious thought on the part of 
the young lady in question. That is why it 
is important to begin them early. Face 
washing, hair brushing, hand care are not 
vanity . . they are the simplest rudi- 
ments of personal cleanliness; yet, they 
are the foundation, for any woman of that 
loveliness which give her poise and charm, 
therefore happiness, throughout her life. 


She lifted her head, firmly. ‘Now, with 
university professors I always discuss the 
weather. Solid, respectable, sober topic— 
always safe. It’s been hot for October, 
don’t you think? Just at the opening of 
the term, too. Personally, I don’t know 
when I’ve so felt the heat.” 

“If you must discuss the weather, be 
exact. It’s not the heat—”’ 

“Wait! Perhaps I can guess!” Ann 
pulled herself away, looking at him. ‘“‘Am I 
right?—it’s the humidity!” 

And with a laugh warm and irresistible 
to the two of them he swept her close, and 
for a second she clutched him, laughing, 
and he did a gay and fancy step and she 
followed him, faultlessly, her body close 
and gaily strong against his. 

For only a minute; and then something 
wasn’t just right. Falteringly, almost 
imperceptibly, Ann loosened herself from 
being near him; and he, instantly percep- 
tive, as imperceptibly let her go. They 
were silent, dancing together. Was he 
thinking as she was, Ann wondered, of that 
sudden current that had swept through 
them? She was afraid he was. 

But it was the end of the dance and he 
let her go at once, and distantly and 
impersonally took her back to Stephen. 

Well, it was sweet dancing with Stephen, 
daring to love his nearness, letting the 
currents flow. She hummed softly under 
his chin, in her soft contralto, the words of 
the waltz to which they were dancing: 


“And when I grow too old to dream, 
Your love will live in my heart.” 


And yet—that was a pretty girl in blue 
the Major was dancing with now. She 
could see him laughing and saying—just 
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Here’s a Face Cream that Lubricates as It Cleanses 


oy Sly Either 


Maybe you are a victim of dry skin? About 7 
out of 10 women today are. 

Dry skin is due to several things. One is the 
outdoor life we lead compared to our mothers’ 
time. We spend more time in the open. Expo- 
sure to weather—to sun and wind—tend to take 
the natural oils out of the skin and make it dry 
and withered. 

Our reducing diets, too, are a cause of dry 
skin. To keep slender, we leave fats out of our 
diets. This cuts down the oil supply of the skin 
and tends to make it dry. 


A Dry Skin is an Old Skin 


A dry skin is an old skin. It looks withered and 
wrinkled. It looks faded. A dry skin also fails 
to take make-up well. It makes powder show 
up e- It makes rouge look harsh and 
artificial. 

If your skin is at all inclined to be dry it 
would be well for you to look into your cleans- 
ing methods. You must avoid anything that 
tends to dry the skin or irritate it. You must be 
sure to use gentle, soothing measures. 


First, a Penetrating Cream 


Lady Esther Face Cream is an excellent cor- 
rective of dry skin. For, as this cream cleanses 
the skin, it a/so lubricates it. 

The first thing Lady Esther Face Cream does 
is to cleanse your skin thoroughly. It is a pene- 
trating face cream. It actually penetrates 
the pores, but gently and soothingly. 

Entering the pores, without rubbing, it 
goes to work on the imbedded waxy matter 
there. It loosens the hardened grime—dis- 
solves it— and makes it easily removable. 
When you have cleansed your skin with 
Lady Esther Face Cream, you see it—you 
can feel it! Your skin instantly appears 
clearer and whiter. It feels clean—tingles 
with new life and freshness. 
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But, Lady Esther Face Cream also lubricates 
the skin. It resupplies it with a fine oil that 
overcomes dryness and keeps the skin velvety 
soft and smooth. This lubrication and freshen- 
ing of the skin keeps it young-looking. It wards 
off lines and wrinkles. It gives it smoothness— 
permits it to take make-up better. 

In every way you will improve the condition 
of your skin with the use of Lady Esther Face 
Cream. More than eight million women can 
testify to that. 


See With Your Own Eyes 
Feel With Your Own Fingers! 


Suppose you try Lady Esther Face Cream and 
see with your own eyes—and feel with your 
own fingers —what it will do for your skin. 

lam perfectly willing that you make the test 
at my expense. Just send your name and ad- 
dress and by return mail you'll receive a 7-days’ 
supply of Lady Esther Face Cream postpaid 
and free. 

Use this cream as the directions tell you. No- 
tice the dirt it gets out of your skin you never 
thought was there. Mark how the pores re- 
duce themselves when relieved of their clog- 
ging burden. 

Note, too, how delicately it lubricates your 
skin and how freshly soft and smooth it keeps 
it. A trial will prove convincing. 

Mail the coupon today for your 7-days’ supply 
of cream. With the cream I shall also send you 
all five shades of my Lady Esther Face Powder. 


Lady Esther, Ltd., Toronto—12, Ontario 

Please send me by return mail your seven-days’ supply 
of Lady Esther Four Purpose Face Cream; also five shades 
of your Face Powder. 


Name. = shaeteieidieals 


Address.___ $$$ dads 
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**T give my hands beauty care 
right in my eee Lux. 
It’s wonderful! m 





“*These gentle suds never dry or 
coarsen the skin... actually 
leave my hands softer and 


whiter after doing the dishes. __ 





‘Lux protects my manicure, 
too, doesn’t leave cuticle ragged 


or polish chipped. 





“This dishpan beauty care 
costs me less than I¢ a day. 
My husband says it keeps my 
hands as pretty as a bride’s!’’ 


LUX for dishes 









canned peas for lunch and lean meat and 
salad for dinner. She had a bad cold and 
was in the apartment six days. That was 
the worst. She got to thinking about all 
the things she used to carry to sick folks at 
home. The delicate tempting soups and 
jellies. It had been too much fun. She 
shouldn’t have done it. She should have 
been playing golf and keeping her figure 
trim. 

Her new Forest brown dress was lovely; 
the shoes were the nicest she had ever 
worn. Her hair stayed up with the soft 
permanent wave, so she never used her 
curler. She wasn’t tramping around the 
kitchen, hot and steaming and running in 
and out with dishes. She hadn’t been 
eating much and she had lost quite a lot of 
weight, so her new girdle fitted her trimly 
around the hips. It was all splendid. Sud- 
denly she went in the bathroom not to 
disturb Loretta and cried. Cried all the 
tears she hadn’t shed in all these weeks. 
When she composed herself she went back 
to the paper. It was just because of 
Thanksgiving and what she had planned 
to do. The thought of the glazed onions 
stuffed with peas and mushrooms. 

Loretta said: ““You need a new gold clip 
with that dress. They’re all the rage.’’ She 
added: “You look better now you’re thin. 
I hope you never put on weight again. The 
doctors all say it’s bad for your health.” 

Mrs. Weston nodded. “I don’t seem to 
feel quite as well,” she said doubtfully, 
“but it’s just not being busy, maybe.” 

“T tell you what,” Loretta laid down the 
paper. “I’ve got a vacation coming to me 
and I’ve always wanted to see Florida. I 
hate to travel alone, but if you’ll go with 
me, I’ll take my leave right away after the 
Thanksgiving sale and we’ll go to Tampa.”’ 

“All right.” It would be something 
to do. 


THANKSGIVING DAY was rainy. They 
dressed up and sat in the lobby—two 
prosperous, well dressed women. Loretta 
was satisfied. But she had her work all 
week. Mrs. Weston knew suddenly she 
couldn’t bear the silly music and stale 
smoke another instant. She went up- 
stairs. Rain beat on the windows. She 
gave way again to weeping. 

The bell rang. A boy stood there with a 
telegram. The floor sank away as she 
took it, opened the yellow envelope. 

“Ken injured in football game this 
afternoon. Wish you would come home. 
Love from all. Jim.” 

“What’s the matter?” Loretta hurried 
in. 

Mrs. Weston looked up from her suit- 
case. “Loretta, I’ve got to go home.”’ She 
waved to the telegram, went on folding 
dresses. 

She went by plane to Green Bay. The 
train to Little Rapids deposited her as the 
mill whistles blew six o’clock. A light snow 
was falling. ‘Never mind the skids,” she 
told the taxi man, “‘just hurry!” 

She ran up the dark snowy steps, fitted 
her key in the lock, she was inside. She 





Your Daughter’s 
Right to Beauty 


(Continued from page 25) 


every child, poor teeth would be rare 
indeed. How wonderful it would be if 
every girl’s smile revealed rows of gleaming 
pearls! 

Lovely eyes are perhaps a girl’s most 
attractive beauty asset. If they are to be 
kept bright and sparkling, mothers must 
see that lights are correct for reading and 
study, and that any defects of vision are 
detected early by a competent specialist. 

Posture is most important to a girl’s 
health as well as to her poise and grace. 
Teach your child to stand and walk 


trembled as she set down her bags and ran 
upstairs. 

Ken lay in his own bed, his right arm 
heavy with a cast, stiff on the soiled 
spread. His drawn face and tousled hair 
stood out against the pillow. He saw her. 

“IT knew you’d come,” he said. 

She pressed her knees together. ‘“‘I see 
you picked the right arm this time,’ she 
said casually. 

He twisted his mouth in a grin. “Yeah.” 

Her hands were easing the pillow, tuck- 
ing the sheet. He relaxed with a long 
sigh, closed his eyes. ‘‘Gosh, we had the 
devil of a time without you, muddie.”’ 

“‘Where’s Janet and dad?” 

“Trying to get something for supper at 


the bakery. Everything’s in a terrible 
mess.”’ 

She moved to the door. “‘I’ll wash up 
and be back.”’ 


She phoned the grocer and asked for a 
late order. He’d bring it himself, glad to. 
She heard the car and went downstairs. 
Janet and Jim came in; Jim fell over the 
bags. Janet cried, ‘‘Mother!’’ 

“Jess! How could you—Jess you’re 
here!” Disbelief and joy in Jim’s voice. 


Janet sobbed. ‘Mother . ee 
terrible without you. Don’t ever leave us 
again! It’s. . . awful!’ 


“T haven’t even unpacked yet.” A smile 
flickered. 

Janet flew to the bags. “Let me! You 
mustn’t get tired.”” She looked up. ““Why 
—you’re thin!’’ Dismay tightened her 
mouth. ‘‘Muddie—you’re all right?” 

“Don’t you like me thin?” 

“I don’t want you to look different,” 
said Janet. 

Ken called down; ‘Hey, I’m starved.” 

Janet ran up with the bags. Jim hovered 
in the door. “You .. . hate to come 
back?” he asked. He cleared his throat. 
“IT guess you needed a rest from us all.” 
His hand reached for hers, clung desper- 
ately to her firm clasp. ‘‘Guess I need you 
worse than Ken. Think you can stand us a 
while?” His voice was gruff. 

“Maybe.” She had her pride. 

“You going to stand in the hall all 
night?” Ken called fretfully. 

“Go up, Jim. I'll have to fix him a 
snack.” 

“Haven't had a decent thing to eat since 
you left,” grumbled Jim. 

She didn’t even look at the living room. 
Time enough for that later. She went 
directly to the kitchen. She lifted a stack 
of blackened pans from the sink, dumped 
greasy towels in the hamper, wiped up a 
puddle of coffee. 

She rolled up the soft satin sleeves of her 
blouse, tied on her apron. I’m starved, too- 
she thought, for the first time in weeks. I’ll 
just beat up a batch of corn muffins while I 
wait for the groceries. 

Then she stood still. There was some- 
thing—she knew what it was. It was 
Friday night. She began to hum her 
favorite hymn, “Praise God From Whom 
All Blessings Flow,”’ as she reached for a 
clean pan and put the beans to soak. 


correctly even if you cannot afford for her 
the dancing lessons that will make this 
teaching a delight. The habit of setting-up 
exercises for ten minutes night and morn- 
ing is a valuable one that may be ap- 
proached through the play-a-game instinct 
especially if there are other children in the 
family. Good posture and carriage are not 
possible if there are foot and bone defects, 
and these, of course, must have the atten- 
tion of experts. Careful selection of shoes 
can do much to help prevent and remedy 
such defects. 

By looking to these matters of posture 
and carriage when your child is young, you 
will prevent the shyness and self-conscious- 
ness that often cause ‘“‘inferiority com- 
plexes” at the so-called ‘awkward age.” 
And you will help Miss Daughter toward 
the graceful, youthful figure that is even 
more important than a pretty face in this 
day of outdoor life and athletics. 

Shining, sunlit hair is a charm that no 
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LADIES-= What 
Does Your Mirror 


Show? 
Good health is 


your best cos- 
metic and a pure 
blood stream is 
the nearest ap- 
roach to the 
ountain of 
youth! 


i en ii Is Your Skin 
Sellow Pimply, Blotched 


You can’t cover it up—you must 
remove the underlying cause—body 
poisons not completely eliminated— 
sluggish liver ot ase oo blood. 
You need 


Good Health Can Be Yours 
by the help of Beecham’s Pills. This 
purely vegetable remedy ensures that 
internal cleanliness and harmony which 
is the true secret of youthfulness and 
vitality, sound digestion, steady nerves. 











At school, at home, or abroad 
when belongings are marked with 
Cash's Woven Names. A positive, 


SQ personal, neat and economical 
identification. Indispensable for 
household linen. Quickly sewn on 


or neatly attached with Cash's 
= So Cement. From your dealer 


reat. 
TRIAL orren: Send 15e. for | 
co n first pone eae 
i Siok ube of NO- SO CE 
16 Grier St.. Belleville 
CASH'S | 3doz-$/59 6 dor-$222 NO-SO Cement 
90 


12 doz -$392 25¢ atube 





NAMES. 9 doz -$25 


Win the Money 
to Modernize 
Your Kitchen 


Have you been wanting to "do 
over" your kitchen? 
your chance. Enter the Chate- 
laine Kitchen Idea Contest — 


Here's 


the prizes are awarded for 
ideas! See page 18. 


We 
Sah ag od 


Murine relieves and 


relaxes tired, burn- 


ing eyes. Cleanses 


and soothes red- 
dened, irritated 
eyes. Easy to 
use. For adults 
or infants. Use 
Murine daily. 
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you sing nicely. My dear Ann! What have 
you been doing with yourself in this 
town?” 

Ann lifted her head and looked at Major 
Maclouth. A bachelor—wasn’t he? Poor 
fool! There was a glint in Ann’s eye. 

“T’ve been married to Stephen Farring- 
ton. I’ve liked it,’’ said Ann. 

There was a silence, while Ann contem- 
plated with some chagrin the growing 
amusement in the Major’s face. 

“T see,” said the Major. ‘And does your 
being married to Stephen Farrington make 
it impossible to go riding with me?” 

Ann spoke a bit imperiously. “Of 
course not. Why should it?” 

“TI don’t know. Unless you do. Shall I 
call for you at eight-thirty?” 

“Thank you,” said Ann. “I'll be ready.” 


WELL, SHE was ready. Eight-thirty, and 
she was ready. Punctuality had always 
been considered, in the idle life to which 
Ann had been born, one of her vices; she 
had so often been ready when others were 
not, and usually gone on her independent 
way without them. And, in Bertholdi’s, 
punctuality had been a_ necessity; 
punctuality in spite of the unpunctuality 
of clients—the careless, selfish, often cruel 
unpunctuality of wealthy women who 
could so easily afford to rob trades-girls of 
their bits of free time. 

But an eighty-thirty punctuality this 
morning had been painfully won. Break- 
fast, and pressing her riding clothes while 
Juddy ate, with irritating dilatoriness, the 
kind of squazzly cereal that Ann loathed 
the look of; the knowledge that the rooms 
smelled of bacon and toast, and needed 
dusting —really, thought Ann, through a 
cloud of steam over the ironing board, 
nothing in this day will repay me for this 
sordid and crowding hurry. She hated 
hurry. Until she had married she had 
never had to hurry. 

Juddy said, “‘Mom, where do you think 
my beetle is this morning? Where do you 
think it slept, Mom? Do you think it slept 
in that little hole it made? Do you, Mom?” 

Darn the beetle, thought Ann, and said, 
“1 expect it did, Juddy.” 

“Listen, you irritating young biologist,” 
said Stephen, “I don’t want to hear 
another word about that beetle till you’ve 
finished your cereal.” 

“What’s a bilolo—what was it you said 
I was, Pop?” 

Ann snapped off the iron and fled to the 
bedroom. Whoo! 

But dressed at last, the sense of hurry 
fell away from her. Perhaps it was just 
these riding clothes; they were part of 
another Ann, different from the one pres- 
ently concerned with cereal and flatirons. 
Her boots—so soft, so flexible, so sort of 
incorruptible; they made her feel that she 
was encased, for a while again, into the 
skin of the person she used to be. Stephen 
came over immediately to give her a kiss; 
but it was slightly redolent of coffee, and 
she looked at him, for a moment faintly 
troubled. 

“Thank you, Stephen. I can see that I 
look as beautiful as I feel just by looking 
in your eyes. Only—take off that apron, 
will you, darling? It sort of—confuses my 
sense of well-being.” 

Juddy, watching from the window, let 
out the shrilly penetrating cry of ‘Here he 
is, Mom! Here he is!” 

Ann picked up her crop; there was 
something she wanted to say, something 
urgent, and she looked at Stephen, still 
with that trouble in her eyes. 

Standing in the doorway beside Major 
Maclouth, both of them so groomed and 
polished, she looked back at Stephen. He 
was standing beside Juddy—staying home, 
“minding” him, so that she, so well-turned- 
out, could go away and play. To be sure 
Stephen had taken off his apron; why, 
then, did she seem to see it, still? 

Half-way down the stairs she turned 
suddenly, and calling, “Just a minute,” to 
the Major, went back. She opened the 
door, calling Stephen’s name; and he came, 
from the kitchen. He had the apron on 


again. 


Roughly she pulled the loop over his 
head, and threw the silly flowered thing on 
the floor. She took hold of his lapels, 
looking up into his eyes. 

“I came back to say, Stephen—You see. 
I’ve had to learn everything everything. 
And the thing I feel is, I still have some 
thing — something important — I haven’t 
learned. Be patient with me, Stephen, 
will you?” 

Yes, that was what she had wanted to 
say. That, and to look into his warm, 
reassuring, understanding eyes. Sitting in 
the car, in the crisp air, she never thought 
of the Major. She thought of Stephen, and 
how important it had been to go back to 
him. She was free, now, to enjoy the day. 
Ann loved the present; she had no patience 
with persons who, looking forward or 
backward or clinging to some other spot 
in their minds, fail to grasp what is in their 
hands. 


BUT IT was good—oh, it was good!— 
crossing the clubhouse lounge to come into 
the big riding hall and smell—was there 
ever another smell so good?—the scent of 
horses and leather; and hear that steady 
beat, beat, of hoofs on soft earth. 

Major Maclouth, piloting her past the 
ring of cantering horses that circled near 
the wall, led her to the two horses held by a 
groom in the centre of the hall. The 
Major’s hand, his voice, his eyes, were 
lifted in greeting over and over again as 
the horses and their riders flashed past. 

“And this is Duna.” 

Ann, her eyes watchful on the new 
scene, had scarcely noticed the horses, but 
now she was upon them; and facing her 
a 

In an instant Ann forgot the ring of 
pounding horses, the wives whose apprais- 
ing eyes had been instantly upon her. For 
Duna was superb. Her legs were slender 
and set below sloping deep-muscled shoul- 
ders, her coat gleamed, her small head 
with tiny ears was intent upon them. Ann 
put up her hand tentatively, to touch that 
distrustful nose; and looking into the eyes 
of the mare was conscious, as sometimes 
she used to be with her hunter, Llewellyn 
Dhu, of something that passed from her 
into those intelligent eyes. The nose was 
quiet under her hand. Ann had sometimes 
thought she had a sixth sense for horses, 
and she felt it now. 

“Shall I work her out a little for you? 
She’s pretty fresh early in the morning— 
especially when she sees the jumping bars 
are up.” 

“Oh no! Do you mind? Let me have 
her first.’’ It suddenly seemed to Ann that 
she couldn’t wait—that for years this was 
what she had missed—the feel of a horse. 

And indeed with the first smooth. mo- 
tion, it almost seemed to Ann as if some- 
thing magic flowed out of her, as if she and 
that watchful, uneasy, beautiful creature 
were both trying to find that mutual 
satisfaction in each other that none can 
know more surely than a horse and its 
rider. A glow spread through her as she 
felt, coming up to her from that warm and 
active body, an answering confidence. The 
mare’s stride became longer, less uneasy. 
At the first touch of the heel she flowed 
into a canter, and it was as if the two of 
them congratulated each other on the 
unerring perfection of that change of gait. 

Ann drew her up at last, her eyesshining, 
something in her glowing, released; she 
could not remember when before she had 
been so utterly and completely satisfied 
with the mere delight of being alive. And 
it helped that the Major’s,eyes upon her 
were deep and blue. He knew the perfec- 
tion of that faultless seat and those steady 
light hands. He had seen Duna, before 
now, stand up straight with a stranger, 
and paw the air, and never concede herself. 

He introduced her to riders, as they 
drew alongside, and one woman, in a 
checked riding coat, smiled a little too 
sharply and said, “I see you’re on Duna. 
How very nice! None of us has been so 
honored.” 

They were beginning, one or two of the 
officers, to go over the jumps, and Ann 
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0 girl can be too sure of her 
daintiness to make this 


Armhole’ Test 


If the slightest dampness 
collects on the armhole 

of your dress, it will cling 

to the fabric, and the warmth 
of your body will bring out 
an embarrassing underarm 
odor each time you wear 

the dress... 


F you have been taking your daintiness 
for granted, because you make a 
regular habit of using an underarm deo- 
dorant, you will be wise to make this 
simple but very important “‘armhole odor’ 
test. You may be unpleasantly surprised! 


When you take off your dress tonight, 
smell it at the armhole. If you have ever 
perspired in that dress, even slightly, you 
will find that the fabric at the armhole 
bears an unmistakable and most unlovely 
“armhole odor” ...in spite of your careful 
deodorizing! 

The way that dress smells to you—dis- 
tressing truth—is the way you smell to 


| others! And the damage is more terrible, 





because the warmth of your body brings 
out the offending odor each time you put 
on the dress! 


Complete protection only 
in underarm dryness 


It is not enough to keep your underarm 
sweet. Only a dry underarm can keep 
you and your clothes safe from perspira- 
tion odor. When there is any underarm 
moisture at all, it is bound to find its way 
to the armhole of your dress and, drying 
there, to rob you of that perfect exquisite- 
ness that is your goal. 

Liquid Odorono gives you complete 
protection from embarrassing “armhole 
odor,” because it definitely keeps the un- 
derarm not only sweet but perfectly dry. 

That is what the thousands of Odorono 
users discover with relief and delight. You 


RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co. Ltd. 
Dept. 92-6, P. O. Box 2320, Montreal 


I enclose 8c for samples of Instant and Regular Odorono 
and leaflet on complete underarm dryness. 


Name 


City 





can stake your own reputation for fas- 
tidiousness upon it—no other measure you 
may take against “armhole odor” is suref 


Safe as well as SURE 


Your doctor will tell you that Odorono 
works safely and gently. It merely closes 
the pores of the small underarm area, so 
that perspiration is diverted to other less 
confined parts of the body where it may 
evaporate freely without giving offense. 


Saves expensive frocks 


Odorono is safe for your pretty frocks, 
too—no grease to make them sticky and 
messy. More than that, it will save you 
too-frequent cleaner’s bills and the often 
permanent stains that follow underarm 
perspiration. 

Odorono comes in two strengths—Regu- 
lar and Instant. You need use Regular 
Odorono (Ruby colored) only twice a 
week. Instant Odorono (Colorless) is for 
especially sensitive skin or quick emer- 
gency use—to be used daily or every other 
day. Plan to keep both kinds on hand— 
for night or morning use. On sale at all 
toilet-goods counters. 

To set your mind entirely at rest on the 
score of “‘armhole odor,” send today for 
sample vials of both types of Odorono and 
descriptive leaflet. 
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* Absorbine Jr. 
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MUSCLES 
CRAMPED 


after strenuous drive | 


Nurse praises 
Absorbine Jr. relief 





MBS. K. C.*, a trained nurse, 
suffered from cramped mus- 
cles after a long drive in her car. 
Her first thought was, as she writes, 


“I have seen Absorbine Jr. used 
to good advantage in hospitals, in 
treating muscular rheumatic pains 
and also in easing the pain of tired, 
cramped muscles. 


“Absorbine Jr. is economical be- 
cause such a small amount will go 
a long way,” is another interesting 
comment Nurse K. C. made. 


As a family standby, no other lini- 
ment comes to you more highly 
recommended by so many doctors 
and nurses. Bumps, bruises, strains 
and sprains, gratefully yield their 
pain and swelling to Absorbine Jr.’s 
cooling, soothing kindness. 


Speed of application after those 


minor accidents often saves a lot of 


suffering. Also famous for killing 
the fungus that causes Athlete’s 
Foot. Keep a bottle handy in your 


ee 


medicine chest; you'll find it thrifty | 


since a little goes so far. Sold at all 
drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 242 
Lyman Building, Montreal, Canada. 
* Based on actual letter from our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


(MADE IN CANADA) 
Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 
Athiete’s Foot, Sleeplessness 


| clung. And the girl in blue 


the same things?—to the girl in blue. 
Probably he was, by the way the girl was 
clinging close to him. How silly of her— 
that she should feel a stab of resentment. 
But that was how, for a moment, she had 
her dress, so 
much less daring that Ann’s own, was yet 
too crudely revealing. It told too much of 
hips not suave enough to invite so readily 
critical consideration. It takes art, ds Ann 
knew, to reveal the enough and to conceal 


| the too-much. 


She couldn’t help, as the two turned 
slowly by, watching to see if the Major 
would try to catch her eye. And when he 
did, she smiled, turning her head into 
Stephen’s shoulder, curiously content. It 
was as if he had said to her—No, you are 
not the girl in blue. And when, later in the 
dance, passing by again, he said, “The 
next waltz?” she called, ‘““Yours, Major,” 
and wouldn’t even bother to look at the 
face of the girl in blue. No girl in blue had 
ever bothered Ann. 

She laughed a little into Stephen’s 
shoulder. 

“What’s the good 
honey?” 

“Just that I think perhaps it is a small 
flirtation with the Major. Do you mind?” 

“Mind? I welcome it. Hearing you 
laugh like that, Ann—it does something 
good to me clear to the bottom of my shoes 
—which, by the way, I forgot to get half- 
soled. Besides—returning to the Major—I 
stole you away from much worthier compe- 
tition than he. I guess—I’ll hold you.” 

Ann smoothed her cheek softly on 
Stephen’s silk lapel. “‘I guess you will,”’ she 
said. 

In a moment, she said, “‘Is he a bachelor, 
Steve?” 

“And how!” said Stephen. 
most sought-after.” 

“And most elusive?” 

“Not that I’ve heard. Rather the 
contrary, I believe.” 

“Well, he makes a cheerful spot in this 
evening,” said Ann. 


little laugh for, 


“The town’s 


THREE TIMES in succession it was not a 
waltz—but when the strains of the fourth 
were a waltz, she saw, without looking, out 
of the corner of her eye, how he turned 
instantly to where she was. 

Without a word he swung her into it, 
and without a word they danced it. Ann 
was a little careful at first to keep her 
distance from him, but after a moment she 
was wholly reassured; and after another 
moment she forgot everything but the 
subtle enjoyment they both felt in the 
moments of lightness and grace. 

“That was nice!’ she said genuinely, 
when they were done. 

“They maybe,”—he was looking down 
at her with a soberness in his blue eyes 
that for a moment confused her—‘“‘I dare 
ask for the next waltz? You see—to me a 
waltz is something rather—special.” 

Ann said lightly: “Of course. You see 
this corporation barging its resistless way 
in my direction? Be good enough to cast 
me a commiserating thought as you float 
by. Oh, Mr. Simonds! Yes—indeed, I 
remembered this was ours. Why, of 
course! Why shouldn’t I?” 

But there was something special, Ann 
recognized it, in the way they floated 
instantly together into the next waltz. It 
was as if they had been waiting. But this 
time he talked to her. Was he afraid 
another silent dance would be a little too 
significant? 

“T can’t bear to spoil this dance, but I do 
want you to tell me about yourself. You 
are not just my idea of a professor’s wife. 
I’ve been here two years. Where have you 
been?” 

“All that time? Married to a university 
associate in chemistry, raising a small boy 
to be four years old. There you have it,” 
said Ann, waving her hand. “My whole 
life in a sentence.” 

“Not quite,” said the Major. “That 
doesn’t explain a thing. It explains least 
of all the one thing I most don’t under- 
stand about you.” 

“And that?” This was all going very 


nicely and also very according to pattern. 

‘“‘Why you look the way yot do.” 

“Oh really! Do I say, ‘How dear and 
understanding of you! My husband is 
barely aware of me!’ Or do I just put my 
finger in my mouth and say, 

you are a sketch!’ ”’ 

“Ann,” said the 
modern.” 

“Ann,” said Ann. “So it’s 

“And I’m Kerry—to you.” 

“Um,” murmured Ann caressingly. 
“Mac to the world—Kerry to me.” 

“You see?” The Major was quite un- 
perturbed. “Even your answers are 
professional ones. And I don’t mean the 
profession of chorus girl. I mean—I don’t 
know what I mean. That’s what I want 
you to tell me.” 

“And the lady who told you I was Ann 
didn’t know!”” Ann laughed, looking up 
provokingly into his face, and catching 
again that blue, disconcerting glint in back 
of those eyes. ‘‘Well, I'll tell you. I wasa 
model in a dress shop. I showed exactly 
how very expensive clothes would look on 
thin débutantes and fat dowagers.” 

“Exactly how,” agreed the Major. ‘‘And 
before that?” 

Well, he’s not so dumb, thought Ann, 
and was a little pleased and flattered in 
spite of herself. 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Very much. Will you believe that?” 

“I’m very gullible. Well—I was the 
pampered only child of a rich father. I was 
the poor-little-rich-girl of fiction. I was 


Major, ‘don’t be 


‘Ann,’ is it?” 


intended,” Ann said softly, looking across | 


the room crowded with middle-aged people 
cumbersomely trying to be gay, and seeing 
for an instant a very different sort of 
dancing floor, “‘to make a very rich marri- 
age and live a rich—I mean a gay and 
idle life. For nineteen years of my life I 
was groomed and polished. I learned how 
to do every useless thing well. I sing quite 
well, I play quite nicely on the piano, I 
swim, I skate, I can fly an airplane or race a 
esa can put a horse over a six-foot 


“You can—what?” 

Ann, startled, looked up. For a moment 
she had forgotten him. Now she recol- 
lected. 

“‘Ah—God save the Army! That touches 
you?” 

“You mean you ride—really ride?” 

“Do I ride?” said Ann. 

The music stopped then, and without 
waiting to applaud he led her out the door 
and down a stairway. “Come down here 
and have a drink of what they call re- 
freshments. The pink coloring in it is to 
make it exciting. You see—’’ the Major, 
ladling punch, was not now the debonair 
army officer dancing with a lady; intan- 
gibly he was now an army officer, and the 
army was his pride. “I’ve got this little 
mare, Duna, out of Sand Dune. And 
she’s as sweet a little filly as you ever saw. 
I just acquired her a month ago. No, I 
didn’t buy her. I couldn’t afford her. I 
won her on a bet. Anyway, she’s supposed 
to jump six feet, but five feet six is the best 
I can get out of her. I’m afraid I’m a bit 
heavy for her.” 

“‘Where is she?” 

“Up at the Hunt Club.” 

“The Hunt Club!” Ann looked up 
solemnly at the Major. “‘Well, you see the 
Hunt Club is one of the things I’ve never 
been asked to join. I understand it’s 
exclusive, very.” Seeing the red creep up 
behind the Major’s ears, Ann laughed. 
“Embarrassed?” 

“Not in the least. You know yourself, 
Ann, that this university faculty is not the 
place where one expects to find—But why 
discuss it? You'll have to see Duna. What 
about riding tomorrow at nine? That’s 
when the jumps are up. What do you say?” 

“What do I say? Good heavens! Do 
you expect me to say no? Riding! You see, 
riding is just the one thing—But only 
millionaires ride.” 

“And farmers and the Army—and 
pretty ladies like you who get horses 
offered to them for a kiss—I mean, of 
course, a song. You said, I believe, that 


‘Oh, Ma—ajor! | 
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Page, famed coach and manager, and his 
assistant, Mr. Arnold Henderson, dash in 
and whisk the brilliant young sharpshooter 
to the dressing room before the fans can 
swarm in and smother her with their 
enthusiasm. 

But what was that spark which exploded 
the Page machine to such terrific last 
second action? What is the source of that 
spark and others which have brought such 
dramatic rallies to the Grads when most 
needed? In successfully beating the stellar 
Eldorado team, the Grads emerged victori- 
ous from one of the most spectacularly 
dramatic contests in the history of world 
athletics. 

What is the secret of their phenomenal 
success? Does it lie in the girls themselves? 
Have they a style of play, in every depart- 
ment, that is superior to that of all their 
brilliant opponents? 

No! The answer is scarcely that alone. 
Many visiting teams have scintillated with 
amazing plays—individual and collective 
efforts which brought storms of applause 
from the crowds. But they have failed to 
annex a single title from the Grads in all 
these years. Why? 

The answer must lie in the dynamic 
mind of the world’s greatest athletic coach, 
J. Percy Page who, over twenty-one years 
ago, recruited the first Grads’ team from 
the graduates of the Edmonton McDougall 
Commercial High School, of which institu- 
tion he is principal. 

But that isn’t the complete answer. 


STEP IN and meet the great Page in his 
sun parlor. You will not find a man whose 
brows bristle, or whose eyes glint with 
flame, but a very calm, gentiemanly person 
who will mashie-niblick his way out of 
many a golfing hazard before he says, 
“Hello, Fifiy!”” Without a single gesture 
or any outward display of emotion, Mr. 
Page, with the aid of a pencil and paper, 
illustrates just how the Grads snatched 
their win from under that avalanche of 
Eldorado brilliance in May. 

“I don’t profess to be a_ basketball 
wizard,”’ he states. “The Grads have no 
ultra-modern, intricate playing systems. 
But I do know the Grads and the Grads 
understand me. I know what is best for 
them. Why shouldn’t 1? Haven't I been 
with them for twenty-one years? During 
our second game against the Lions, we 
weren’t clicking at all well. Our long passes 
were being intercepted. There was only 
one thing for it: A complete reversion to 
our own typical short passing game. You 
saw what happened. The Grads com- 
pletely bewildered the Lions and won!” 

“Yes, J. P. We know. But why? How? 
What is really at the back of all this 
success?” 

The great mentor smiles. How often has 
he been asked that barrage of questions? 

“There is no secret, sir,’ he returns. 
“Listen! From the very first day the girls 
enter my school to commence their com- 
mercial course, I become responsible for 
their educational and recreational welfare. 
We have always encouraged basketball at 
McDougall. If a girl shows ability that 
savors of Grads’ calibre, I at once accept 
her as a member of my family.” 

There! We are getting some place now. 
These Grads become “‘Page’s kids.” They 
develop educationally and athletically 
under the careful supervision of this great 
coach and educationist who employs a calm 
smile to interpret his instructions in place 
of sulphur-coated expletives. 

Yet whose mild manner masks, as every 
girl who has ever played under him knows, 
a will of iron; whose régime in training 1s 
sane, wholesome, but as stern and unbend- 
ing as the Sphinx; who has forged with his 


team so strong a bond of partnership, and 
filled them with so deep a sense of loyalty 
that they would, if he allowed them, play 
to the last ounce of strength, rather than 
“let him down.” When Percy Page takes 
those promising, eager young gradettes and 
junior grads into training, it’s a fifty-fifty 
proposition. He turns out first rate 
players; but he must have first rate co- 
operation. There’s glamour and enjoyment 
and keen sportsmanship about the Page 
machine. But it is a machine. 

Mr. Page said to this writer a short time 
ago: “You know, I might seem a bit old- 
fashioned because I don’t appear to goa 
great deal for the development of new and 
intricate playing systems. My plan, and 
it has worked successfully for over twenty- 
one years, is first to study each playing 
member as she steps up into the ranks of 
the Grads. I must know her capabilities, 
her limitations—her every whim; and at 
once I set out to win her full respect and 
confidence. What more is necessary?” 

But there is something more. 

“How is that done, Mr. Page? We have 
worked under effective coaches, in this 
field or that, but cannot point to another 
case in the annals of sports which parallels 
your record with the Grads. You don’t 
smoke. You don’t swear, or tear your hair, 
or jump up and down on the playing 
DOG. 

“‘Aren’t you finding the answer now for 
yourself?’’ he smilingly interjects. ‘‘I don’t 
do all those things. Nor do theGrads! But 
they continue to go on winning, don’t 
they?” 

That’s it: They continue to go on win- 
ning without any demonstration of heroics. 
They have never smoked—not because 
Mr. Page has ever advised them not to. 
He doesn’t smoke himself. 

Example? Certainly. We are getting 
well along now. Mr. Page has the happy 
knack of silently interpreting his desires to 
the team, to his kids—to the many mem- 
bers of his smooth-running family. 

You can see the influence of the great 
basketball mentor having its lasting effect 
on this brilliant organization of young 
athletes. He has inspired them with his 
own great calm. True he has trained them, 
during more than 2,500 hard floor prac- 
tices, in the art and science of shooting, 
passing, pivots and the like, but he has 
done more—far more than is the general 
rule: Mr. Page has imparted knowledge 
that has been of incalculable value to every 
member of his many teams. He has taught 
them the value of character, of a profound 
loyalty to each other and to their leader. 

This has not robbed a single member of 
the team of her individuality on the play- 
‘ing floor. Mr. Page has welded individual- 
ity into a collective unit, a baffling ma- 
chine—each for all and all for the love of 
the game! 

On their return from their European 
trip, during which they engage in many 
contests and enjoy a ‘“‘watching brief” at 
the Olympics, the Grads will have travelled 
more than 100,000 miles in defense of their 
titles. 

Under the chaperonage of Mrs. Page, 
charming wife of the coach, the champions 
will again serve as some of Canada’s most 
effective ambassadors, leaving in each 
country visited their mark of personable 
charm and character—doing much to 
publicize Canada and Canadian Sports- 
manship. 

We can still better realize the import- 
ance of the great Page as the keynote of 
the Grads’ success when we flash back to 
an announcement made by the coach a 
short time ago. 

A bombshell detonated in the Grads’ 
ranks and spread its devastation in the 
path of the citizenry along the boulevards 
when J. P. announced his retirement from 
active coachship. 

Subtract Page from the Grads and what 
have you left? A group of bewildered 
western girls who wonder just what it’s 
all about. Doesn’t the feeling of shock of 
these brilliant girls and the astonishment 
of their loyal fans help us to pry deeper into 
the secret of the Grads’ phenomenal 
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could feel, in the eager sidling of the mare 
Duna, her eagerness and excitement to be 
before the bars herself. One of the men 
now was trying to whip an excited horse 
into obedience: and when suddenly the horse 
flew over the bars, Ann could feel her own 
knees tightening upon the horse, feeling 
within herself that tense moment of 
taking off. 

She didn’t, therefore, hear the annoy- 
ance in the Major’s voice as speaking less 
to her than to the woman in the checked 
coat, he leaned toward Ann and said, 
“Would you like to try a low jump? I 
wouldn’t advise anything high this morn- 
ing—wait until you get the feel of Duna.” 

Ranging Duna into position, Ann 
thought for a second of how stupidly the 
officer had just fretted an already excited 
horse by punishing her. Without delaying 
unduly, therefore, she turned Duna with a 
swift sure motion, trusting to the mare to 
take the low jump in her own stride; and 
she was rewarded by a faultless jump. 
Obviously, a jump of three feet six was 
nothing to this little mare. 

It was hard for Ann afterward to recall 
just the sequence of events of that morning. 
For herself, she had forgotten even the 
Major, so intent was she on the repetition 
of that easy flowing jump. For Duna 
jumped like a cat, springily, easily, as if 
she had a lot more in reserve, and never 
once did her fleet heels touch the bar. Once 
or twice the Major called to her; but he 
had passed out of her consciousness; until 
as Duna made a jump, and there was a 
little ripple of calling to her from here and 
there, he said: ‘That was five feet, Ann, 
and beautifully taken!” 

She drew Duna up beside him, then, 
and one or two of the younger members 
ranged alongside. Words like, ‘Never 
once behind the horse,”’ and “‘Hands like a 
feather,” floated to her, and she smiled and 
thanked them. How could they have any 
conception of this glory of inner radiance 
that was hers? What was this astonishing 
feeling that a horse, the right horse, could 
give her? It had always been so. 

“Want to try five-feet six? Duna’s all 
alone in that honorable class.” 

Ann laughed. “I thought you said she 
could do six?” 

“Six!” It was an explosion by the 
blonde man at her left. 

“Of course she can do six!”” It was the 
Major, with an edge in his voice. But he 
shook his head. . “I can’t let you, Ann, 
dear. I’d feel responsible if you got hurt.” 

There was a malicious gaiety in Ann’s 
heart. She knew, nobody needed to tell 
her, that she and Duna were giving a 
spectacular performance. She turned 
away from the blonde man to the Major, 
her voice low, and carrying into his ear 
alone. 

“If you call me Ann dear, again, I’m 
sure I can jump six.” 

For a minute his eyes were lifted, in- 
tense, to hers. 

She smiled into them. “At any rate, 
let’s have five-feet six and maybe I'll be 
content.” 

At five-feet six there was a warning 
click of Duna’s heel, and the bar fell; but 
without a word Ann rode Duna once 
around, and then, seeing the bar in place 
again, she ranged her exactly right and 
without a second’s delay to fret the mare 
she shot her over—and a little round of 
applause met her. 

No one was riding now. The other 
horses were walking, or standing, while the 
riders watched her, intent. 

For a moment Ann was conscious of 
that audience and that applause. It had 
been a long time since she had had it. 


Once it had been the daily salt of her life. 


She called, clearly, across the hall to the 
Major. 

“She’s jumping beautifully. I’d like to 
try six feet if you don’t mind.” 

““As you like.” 

The grooms were putting up the bars, 
and as Ann rode Duna at a trot around the 
ring she looked back. Six feet! How 
incredibly high it was! As high, it almost 
seemed, as Duna and herself put together. 

Duna pranced sideways—edging toward 
the jump, anxious to be off. Into Major 
Maclouth’s mind, seeing the two—Duna 
so eager, so restless; Ann so slender, so 
quiet, at once so much stronger and so 
much weaker than the horse—there 
flashed all unwanted the memory of having 
seen a man killed at a jump. He had 
rolled and was limp. One instant alive, 
the next—. 

But now Ann had turned Duna, and 
without another instant’s delay had 
released the mare. There was the brief 
thundering gallop, the infinitesimal pause 
of the horse gathering herself, and then— 

“Up!” cried Ann; and suddenly she 
struck her crop for the first time on Duna’s 
flank. 

Like a flash the mare rose—rose—and 
was down; not even her heel had touched 
the bar. 

For a minute it seemed to Ann that she 
might cry, so instant had been that 
beautiful response of the mare under her. 

But now she was surrounded by con- 
gratulating voices. She dismounted, and 
they dismounted with her, ringing her 
around. Above their heads for an instant 
Ann saw the face of the woman in the 
checked habit—a dark, handsome woman, 
whose glance, Ann felt suddenly, could 
have killed her. Who in the world was she? 
But her wondering question was forgotten 
in the next instant, as the Major, dis- 
mounting, came directly to her. His eyes 
looked at her so bluely—there was no 
faise admiration in them now; they were 
clearly and openly full of profound and 
moving respect. This was a feat he knew. 
This was horsemanship. And was there a 
better test of a man—or a woman—than 
horsemanship? 

“That was absolutely perfect, Ann,” he 
said. “I never saw a more perfect jump 
done by anyone, man or woman. Cer- 
tainly not woman. Let me say at once 
that you have exploded a tradition—you 
are the first married woman with a child I 
ever saw jump who didn’t unconsciously 
think of her child and pull her horse. 
Absolutely. Ask anyone. It’s an estab- 
lished fact.” 

Ann’s face went blank. Stephen? Juddy? 
Not once had she thought of them. She 
might have been killed. Or worse, she 
might have had her back broken, been 
injured for life. A jump like that, when she 
hadn’t been on a horse for years! 

“Shall I drive you home, Ann? You 
look—and why shouldn’t you?—a bit all 
in. You'll be pretty lame tomorrow when 
you come to ride Duna again.” 

Ann couldn’t answer. Something in her 
was trembling. She looked up at Major 
Maclouth, her grey eyes beseeching his 
blue ones for she hardly knew what 
reassurance. 

“Please take me home, Kerry,” she said. 


(Child and husband completely forgotten 
in the cali of the glamorous life of her girl- 
hood—will Ann realize what is happening 
to her? Next month’s installment of this 
important and dramatic novel will sweep 
Ann into a frightening scandal.) 


(To be Continued) 
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"SCANDAL RUNS ON WHEELS" — by Leslie Gordon Barnard, 


a poignant drama of the tragedy that gossip can cause in a 
community. One of five brilliant fiction features by star writers. 
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Many products now in general 
use started as luxuries at high 
prices. National advertising 
has so increased their consump- 
tion and production that they 
are now available to everyone 
at moderate prices. 


Refuse imitation products 
which are offered to you for 
acceptance with the specious 
recommendation of “They are 
just as good,” 





HE motor car and other modern methods of transportation 
have largely eliminated distance. Fifty years ago, people lived 
their whole lifetime without stirring very far from their own 
doorstep. Today, we visit back and forth over wide areas—even 
the width of the continent has been narrowed to a few days’ journey. 


And what pleasure it is when away from home, to see displayed 
in the stores the same dependable brands of merchandise as you 
are accustomed to buying at home! It’s just like meeting old friends 


from back home. 


This national distribution is largely the result of national advertis- 
ing. Manufacturers, by advertising their goods in magazines, reach 
hundreds of thousands of people in all parts of Canada at the same 
time. Instantly, there is national response—a Dominion-wide 
acceptance of the article or service so advertised. Result 
—country-wide distribution which makes it possible for you to buy 
your favorite brands wherever you live and wherever you go. 


National advertising is a decidedly valuable link between the 
manufacturer and the prospective buyers of his product. Itisa 
most desirable sales force building confidence, developing a volume 
of sales, maintaining quality, and even being instrumental in lower- 
ing prices. National advertising is a great economic asset in the 


daily life of our country. 
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This is one of a series of talks on why nationally advertised 
products should always be asked for and insisted on. 
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GENERAL 
_ELECTRIC 


mPNONOs 


ECZEMAs RASHES¢ITCHING: BURNING 
external causes | 


Don’t go another day without trying the Cuticura 
aid to skin beauty. In a week you’ll see a change. 
And as the treatments continue, you'll be amazed. 
Mildly medicated Cuticura Soap plus the soothing, 
correcting action of Cuticura Oint- ; 
ment is the secret. ye 


Buy now! Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. Sample | ((uticura| 
each FREE. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 6D, [| , 

286 St. Paul Street W., Montreal. Braces AH) oe 

ie eur 


TICURA tno soar 
Your Dream Kitchen 
See Page !8 


$500.00 for the best ideas on “doing over your kitchen.” Enter the Chatelaine 
Kitchen Idea Contest today and pian the kitchen you have dreamed about. See 
the interesting details on page 18. 


Brigh ten Up To ur Nie arties 


With the Help of These Three New 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 












FORTUNES in TEACUPS—An entertaining study of the art of 
tea-leaf reading. If you are planning a party get this Institute Bul- 
letin No. 200 and bring new excitement with keen anticipation to 
your guests—price 15c. 

TELLING FORTUNES by CARDS—How to enjoy this popular 
hobby is explained very thoroughly in our new Chatelaine Service 
Bulletin No. 201—price 10c. 


THE ART of PALMISTRY—An explanation of this fascinating 


time is intelligently covered in Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 
202—price 15c. 












Order by number from 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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success? It gives us a gimpse of that 
elusive something—the force behind the 
outer calm which for over twenty-one 
years, has inspired hundreds of Page’s 
players to championship calibre in the face 
of increasingly heavy odds. 

Each year as players come and go, the 
Grads have become smaller in stature 
while, on the other hand, their opponents 
have become taller and heavier and more 
proficient. But the Page machine whirs 
fiendishly on to victory after victory. 

Mr. Page did not retire as announced. 
When he will definitely retire is not yet 
known, but he has at his right hand a 
carefully selected successor coach, in the 
person of Mr. Arnold Henderson, an in- 
structor at McDougall school and one of 
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the best-known, basketball luminaries in 
Canada. Arnold has been working with 
Mr. Page throughout the 1936 playing 
season, during which time the Grads met 
and defeated three of the most brilliant 
American teams ever to invade Canada— 
Des Moines; Tulsa Stenographers and the 
Eldorado Lions. 

The great Page will never desert his 
club, even though he retires from active 
coachship. He will stand by to manage the 
Grads’ organization. That master mind 
and its inspiring influence will be ever with 
the Grads; and the wizardly machine 
will continue to roll on—Edmonton’s gift 
to Canada; Canada’s gift to the world— 
the greatest athletic organization in the 
history of competitive sports, 


THE HOUSE OF TREES 


by 
DOROTHY M. BROWN 


* 


Hoping tranquil haven 


I built my house of trees 


Stranger, if you seek for quiet, 
Never build with these! 


Build your house of stone, 


Build your house of brick, 


Of any still, insensate things-— 


Trees are quick. 





Will the Church 
Say—Fight? 


(Continued from page | 1) 





opposition. The position is surely a simple 
one. War and Christianity cannot be 
reconciled. 

“I am trying more earnestly than ever 
to take my stand on the side of Jesus when 
he said ‘Love your enemies.’ In this frame 
of mind lies the only hope of the world. 

The Great War brought us only pain and 
sorrow. It solved no problems but rather 
increased them. War is a senseless, brutal 
practice and I am against it. 

“Now is the time to talk and work for 
Peace. Once war has been declared the 
peoples of the nations concerned are placed 
in difficult positions. In the last few months 
we have seen the issue being clouded again 
by war propaganda and people have begun 
to waver, as the result of a war atmos- 
phere—merely a repetition of what took 
place following the commencement of the 
Great War. 

“There is only one thing to do, namely, 
to take our stand against this barbaric 
practice and to maintain that stand what- 
ever it costs.” 


"Moral Inertia Allows War to Remain” 


“ALL CHURCHES condemn war in the 
abstract,” says Rev. Andrew Osborn, 
minister at First Presbyterian Church, 
Edmonton, and well-known writer. 

“The real moral decision comes with a 
concrete situation, such as that faced by 
the Roman Catholic Church recently in 
Italy. It did not say—Fight! But the 
State did—and the Church acquiesced. 

“There are five possible attitudes for 


churches to take in the event of another 
war: 

“1. Approval and support. 

“2. Acquiescence without clear moral 
judgment. 

“3. Acquiescence despite condemnation. 

“4. Condemnation, but, as an act of 
mercy, providing spiritual help. 

“5. Outlawry to the extent of refusing 
the rites of the various churches to the 
participants. 

“A war of aggression would always be 
unequivocally condemned by Canadian 
churches. Probably, however, they would 
take the fourth attitude rather than the 
fifth. A war of defense of country or one 
in clear support of right presents a choice 
of evils and final judgment must necessar- 
ily be made in the face of an actual situa- 
tion. 

“There is such a thing as radical evil 
which must be fought. The weapons of 
our Lord and His disciples were spiritual, 
and spiritual weapons are still the only 
ones for the Church. A State, however. 
‘bears the sword’ to maintain order within 
itself and the sword may be the only wea- 
pon it can use to combat attack from with- 
out or to maintain the right. 

“War is evil; but there are other evils 
which are greater, such as anarchy, or 
the unrestrained domination of cruel 


“The immediate task of the churches is 
to enlighten the public conscience especi- 
ally in regard to the principle of justice. 
Much of the present chaos in Europe is due 
to the perpetuation of injustice. Moral 
inertia allows wrong to remain and so 
prepares the way for conflict of all descrip- 
tions, which, in the case of nations, inevi- 
tably means war.” 

(Next month such distinguished church 
leaders as Rev. Capt. N. M. Plummer, of 
Calgary, Rev. W. Gordon MacLean, of 
Winnipeg, Rev. W. F. Kelloway, of Cal- 
gary, Rev. Beverley Ketchen, of Hamilton, 
and others will give their ideas on this 
challenging question.) 
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I Nursed the Quintuplets 


(Continued from page 19) 





at any time to induce them to sleep. There 
was no rocking to and fro of a disturbed 
baby; they were never put to sleep in our 
arms. If any of them did not fall asleep at 
once or wakened up to cry, the cause of 
discomfort or the disquietude was carefully 
ascertained and eliminated. If they were 
wet they were changed in bed with as little 
disturbance as possible. If they were 
thirsty they were given a drink without 
being lifted from the bed. If the cause of 
the trouble was thought to be discomforts 
from gas, the baby was turned over on its 
stomach on a pillow and gently tapped on 
the back. Generally relief soon came and 
the baby, comfortable again, consented to 
be tucked in and left alone. 

But, like all children from the time their 
consciousness awakens, the babies de- 
veloped their own ideas about things and 
tried to put them into action. At odd 
times they felt they wanted to play 
instead of going to sleep; they thought 
they wanted to be entertained and amused. 
(One soon learns to know the meaning 
implied by the tone of each different baby 
cry.) But, having investigated the cause 
of the irregular behavior with care, they 
were left to find out for themselves that 
their antics had no effect whatever on the 
fulfillment of the set programme. 

Emilie had been apt to disturb the peace 
after lights were out for a couple of nights. 
She thought it was very nice to have the 
nurse come in again when it was dark and 
fuss over her, give her drinks and tuck 
her in again. There was positively nothing 
wrong with the child, she was dry, she had 
just had a drink, she was underneath the 
covers and not on top of them in the cold, 
neither was her head at the feet and her 
feet out at the top of the bed, which 
reversal sometimes occurred. But she 
cried and her lamentations were very loud. 
So I softly went to the nursery door and 
stopped outside. As she heard me coming 
she stopped crying at once, listening. 
Nothing happened, she only heard re- 
treating footsteps outside the door. So 
she resumed her loud-voiced objections. I 
repeated the procedure. The same result 
ensued. I tried again. This time she must 
have fallen asleep before even I left my 
listening post outside the door. There was 
not a sound from her any more that night 
or the next. She had found out that we had 
become wise to her little game and the 
absence of response did not encourage 
further indulgence in the pastime. 

In the earlier days bedtime was at six 
at the Dafoe Hospital. After that the 
babies usually had to be awakened for 
a ten o’clock and a two a.m. feeding. Later 
on, when these two meals were dispensed 
with, they most often slept through the 
night. Very rarely one heard the babies 
cry during the night. It came to be so 
that it was seldom they cried without real 
cause. There might be heard a gentle 
whimper when a baby woke up wet or 
thirsty. She knew there would be someone 
near to make her comfortable. Then she 
put down her head and went to sleep again. 
And if one of them persisted in forlorn 
crying, then it was a warning to the nurses 
which was never misleading. Something 
was really wrong with that baby. 


IT WAS always with the greatest atten- 
tion and forethought that the little girls 
were prepared for sleeping. Before they 
were reduced to the recourse of crying, 
everything was done to ensure happines 
and comfort. That was perhaps chiefly the 
secret of the Dionne babies being always 
so remarkably good. They were, if possible, 
never given a chance for crying. Their 
clothing was comfortable, they were never 
left for any length of time with wet 


diapers, they were given drinks of water so 
that they would not be thirsty, and their 
beds were carefully made smooth and 
comfortable. And so, when healthy 
weariness proclaimed that the hour for rest 
and slumber had arrived in the daily 
routine, when all were tucked into their 
cots and lights went out to shroud the 
room in darkness, the little ones most 
willingly, with only rarely occurring objec- 
tions, blithely abandoned themselves to 
the Sandman undisturbed by discomforts. 

Their beds, both when they used the 
bassinets and later on when these were 
exchanged for large pink cots with high 
bars, were made with semi-hard mattresses 
upon which the babies rested in firm com- 
fort. To prevent any wrinkles appearing 
under the delicate bodies of the infants, 
the bottom sheet was pinned securely to 
the underside of the mattress. On top of 
the sheet a thick oilcloth was spread, in 
turn covered with double diapers. One of 
these was also pinned smoothly to the 
mattress, the other one was left free to be 
easily changed when wet. There were 
neither pads nor enough sheets to use as 
pads in the babies’ linen cupboard, but the 
double diapers became good substitutes 
for convenient underbedding. A cotton 
sheet, one warm woollen blanket of light 
weight and for an emergency a small quilt 
and a bunny blanket comprised the cover- 
ing of the infants. 

The babies were never placed on pillows 
to sleep. They were always lying flat on 
their firm mattresses so that there would be 
no distortion of their yet soft and pliable 
spinal column. They were always put to 
sleep in a comfortable way on their side. 
In the first place, this was to prevent the 
baby from choking in case of vomiting and 
spitting up. Secondly, it is a more comfort- 
able position for a small child, who cannot 
yet turn himself over, and furthermore it 
has no such misshaping effect upon the 
yielding bones of the head as a perpetual 
position on the back is liable to have. 
Precautions were taken to place the small 
arm sothat it would not find itself in undue 
pressure under the body. When the quin- 
tuplets grew strong enough to turn them- 
selves over, they all preferred to sleep 
sprawled on their stomachs—all but little 
Marie, who could often be seen sleeping 
sweetly on her side or even on her back, 
from which position she was then rescued 
and turned over. 

When the babies gradually awakened 
from ‘the prolonged sleepiness of their 
cocoon days, their hours of sleep in the 
daytime were little by little pushed to- 
gether in two naps of at least two hours 
each, one right after breakfast and the 
other after the midday meal. From the 
time that these naps became definite 
shorter periods of sleep, that is to say, from 
the time that our premature babies were 
three-and-a-half to four months old, they 
were cautiously and gradually accustomed 
to pass these hours of slumber out of 
doors. 


ALTHOUGH this happened to be in the 
beginning of October and the days of the 
northern Ontario autumn were growing 
more and more chilly, there was no hesita- 
tion in training the small babies to appre- 
ciate and to profit from the fresh and 
invigorating outside air. With all but their 
rosy faces snugly hidden in their hooded 
sleeping-bags of pink flannel, they were 
wrapped into several soft blankets. Be- 
tween two of these there was a large wind- 
proof oilcloth as a precaution against 
draft, because, at first, the babies had 
no draftless prams, only their open- 
work bassinets to make their outdoor 
excursions in. They were wheeled out on 
the verandah, facing south, and placed ina 
corner in lee of the wind; first five minutes 
a day, then ten and so on. In this cautious 
way they very soon became fully acclim- 
atized and their outdoor naps could be 
prolonged to two, three, even to four hours 
a day. Then they were taken in as fresh as 
daisies, their small round cheeks glowing 
with the comely pink roses of perfect 
health. {Continued on next page} 
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VERY father—yes, and every 
mother, should realize that they 
can help check the spread of colds. 
No longer need you take for granted 
that if one member of the family 
catches a cold it must spread to all. 
Follow the recommendation of doc- 
tors, the practice of leading hospitals 
—use Kleenex for handkerchiefs 


| during colds. 


Prevents Re-infection 
The repeated use of old fashioned 
handkerchiefs not only spreads colds 
but re-infects the cold sufferer— 
makes his nose sore and raw. With 
Kleenex, you use each soft, gentle, 
disposable tissue only once, then 


CAUTION! To be sure you get the 
genuine ask for KLEENEX by name— 
Softest yet Strongest of all 


disposable tissues. 















destroy—germs and all. Thus the 
spread of colds is checked and the 
cold sufferer avoids a tender in- 
flamed nose and the danger of 
re-infection. 


Kleenex Costs Less 

The price of Kleenex has been re- 
duced so low that now you can actu- 
ally use more than 20 Kleenex tissues 
for the average cost of having one 
handkerchief laundered. That’s why 
tens of thousands now employ 
Kleenex for so many uses. It’s the 
favourite way to apply and remove 
cosmetics; ideal as a bib or towel for 
baby; perfect for emergency napkins 
and towels. 


NEW LOW 
PRICE 
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featuring The JOHNSON BABIES 
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is preferred by doctors, nurses and mothers 
everywhere. 
1. It’s borated—healing and mildly antiseptic. 
2. No zine stearate—does not irritate or burn. 
3. No orris-root—does not cake or clog the pores. 
4. No harsh, gritty particles—does not chafe. 
5. It’s a pure, safe, gentle powder lubricant. 


Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream and Baby 
Oil are also kind to Baby’s skin. 


Sohne Fehr tint 
JOHNSON’S 


Lcby POWDER 


Stops Chafing with its silky, 


soothing softness. 


4 REASONS why Johnson’s Baby Powder 







SEND FOR SAMPLES 


@ Mail 10c (in coin) for 
a sample of Johnson’s Baby Powder, 
Soap and Cream to Johnson & Johnson 
Limited, Dept. C-9, 2155 Pius IX Blvd., 
Mon Canada. . 

MADE IN CANADA 
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Conducted by Dr. pe W. McCULLOUGH 


“Baby's Swallowed a Caustic” 


What's the treatment? 


How can you avoid similar accidents? 


AN ONTARIO lady of 
evident intelligence from 
her letter, writes asking 
advice about the condi- 
tion of her little boy, two 
years old, who took a 
mouthful of lye two 
weeks ago. The lad had 
previously had a break- 
fast of porridge and toast 


forts made to remove the 
lye from his mouth. He 
was given milk by the 
attending physician but 
although he has taken 
milk, cod-liver oil and 
fruit juices since the 
accident, is unable or unwilling to take 
solids. 

The mother is naturally much alarmed. 
She is afraid of stricture or other perman- 
ent injury. What should be done? 

Accidents of the kind are not uncommon. 
Their seriousness depends on the quantity 
of the material swallowed, its early or late 
removal and the nature of the immediate 
treatment. 

The incident emphasizes the care that 
should be taken with dangerous domestic 
materials like lye, in common use. They 
should never be allowed in the hands of, 
or within reach of young children whose 
curiosity exceeds the wisdom of childhood. 
In the present case the can containing the 
lye was opened by a young sister and the 
lad took a spoonful of it. No warning label 
is any safeguard in such cases. 

Acids and caustics—lye is a caustic— 
produce the same kind of symptoms when 
swallowed or taken into the mouth, namely 
an erosion of the parts. If an acid is the 
material taken the lining of the parts be- 
comes grey or white and solid. The effect 
of a caustic alkali like lye, is to cause a 
swelling of the lining-membrane; the 
tissues become soft and mucilaginous. 

If the material is actually swallowed the 
condition gets worse as it goes down be- 
cause the irritant remains longer on the 
part. It will be worst of all in the stomach 
particularly if the organ is empty. The 
results are modified by a condition of full 
stomach, by vomiting, the reaction of 
stomach contents, by time of treatment 
and by stomach washing. 

The remote effects are the formation of 
scars and narrowing or constriction of the 
parts and in very bad cases by perforation. 
In after years cancer may develop on the 
site of the scars. 

Treatment. In alkali poisoning such as by 
lye, the stomach should be washed out with 
dilute acid. The vinegar of every house- 
hold is as good as any. In case acids have 
been swallowed the best antidote is light 
magnesia. Soda should only be given if 
magnesia is not at hand, since the gas 
formed by the use of soda may overdistend 
the stomach and lead in a bad case to 
perforation. The swallowing of milk and 
| raw eggs is useful in both acid and alkali 

poisoning. In bad cases, and indeed in all 





Dr. J. W. McCullough 


cases, the use of solids 
should not be encour- 
aged. Where the child, 
as in the case under dis- 
cussion, takes milk and 
other fluids without ap- 
parent difficulty, these 
may be continued. There 
is in such cases no fear of 
starvation. Well-stirred 
rice and oatmeal water, 
yolk of egg, cream, but- 
ter and olive oil may be 
given. 

When the person is old 
enough to gargle, per- 
oxide of hydrogen loosens 
the broken threads of 
tissue and promotes healing. 

No attempt to deal with stricture of the 
gullet should be attempted until the 
inflammatory process of the lining mem- 
branes has ceased. The WATCHWORD 
in respect to poisons of all kinds is: THEY 
SHOULD BE KEPT OUT OF THE 
WAY OF CHILDREN, 


The Question Box 


Question—My baby boy, four months 
old, has a watery discharge from his 
bowels which makes him sore. He is fed 
on half milk and half oatmeal gruel and 
granulated sugar. Please advise and send 
baby book.—(Mrs.) H.F., Port Burwell, 
Ont. 

Answer—The food is wrong. Use the 
following formula which is the usual one 
at 4 to 6 months: 

Milk, 25 oz. Water, 15 oz. Granulated 
sugar, 3 level tablespoonfuls in five feed- 
ings at 4-hour intervals. Cod-liver oil, 
1 teaspoonful before each of four feedings. 
One ounce orange juice diluted with equal 
water at 9a.m. Baby book sent. 

*” + * 

Question—Please send baby book and 
tell me if it is safe to remove “‘cradle-cap”’ 
from the head of a baby girl four months 
old? What causes it?—(Mrs.) J.F.V., 
Espanola, Ont. 

Answer—Baby book sent. It is per- 
fectly safe to remove the cap. Use one part 
of formalin to sixty olive oil and gently rub 
off with a piece of cotton soaked in the 
mixture. It is due to some form of irrita- 


tion such as the use of soap. 
af + * 


Question—My girl, six years old, is as 
large as any nine-year-old. She is a hearty 
eater. Is it wise to curb a child’s appetite? 

My seven-year-old girl has flat feet. 
Can this be corrected?—(Mrs.) A.H.M., 
St. Thomas, Ont. 

Answer—Don’t worry about this girl’s 
growth as long as she is well. Let her eat 
good food. 

I doubt in the absence of any disability 
therefrom, if your girl has flat feet. If she 
has any trouble with the condition please 
write and tell me about it. 
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Premature Twins 
(Your 6/2 years of) 


NEVER HA 
A SERIOUS 
SICKNESS 








| THE MOTHER says in a recent letter: 





“My first children were twins, born 
prematurely and weighing only 2% lbs. 
each. When they were six months old 
I read an advertisement for Baby’s 
Own Tablets and decided to give thema 
trial. The results were very gratifying. 
These children are now 6% years old 
and I can truthfully say that they have 
never had a serious sickness in their 
lives. My third child has been given 
these tablets since he was one month 
old; has now 12 teeth and never had 
any trouble or sickness during teething.” 

Mrs. H. , Toronto. 
Just simple treatment with Baby’s Own 
Tablets and possible serious sickness was 
averted. Childish ailments, such as simple 
fever, constipation, teething, indigestion, 
colic, colds, upset stomach, diarrhoea and 





’ fretfulness, should all be corrected at once 


with Baby’s Own Tablets. 

Even the youngest and most delicate child 
can take them as they act gently and are 
certified safe. Price 25c. 
® A liberal sample will be sent free upon 
request. Write to Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Co., 16 Court Street, Brockville, Ontario. 
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sTO THE MOTHER 


a e a , 
ROUGHNECK 
These good-looking oxfords 
have “Tuf-Tred” soles—made 


to take the hardest wear a 
growing boy can give them. 
The well cut uppers hold their 
shape, and rubber heels do cut 
down clatter! Long-wearing, 
moderately priced, they’re a 
real shoe for real boys. Ask for 
Hewetson Shoes by name in 
your own shoe store. 






“Made Stronger 
to Wear Longer” 
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catch a cold out of doors is quite cata- 
pulted into inexistence by the daily 
successful exposure of the Dionne babies 
in all weathers and in below-zero tempera- 
tures, in spite of the fact that constitu- 
tionally they were all weaker and frailer 
than most other babies because of their 
premature birth. On the contrary, their 
outdoor naps prevented them from catch- 
ing cold. 

In the beginning they had no perambu- 
lators to go out in, but they went out just 
the same in their own uncovered cots. 
They were shielded from draft by oil- 
cloths: newspapers between the blankets 
would have been just as effective. 

In the summertime the normal baby can 
be accustomed to outdoor life already a 
week after it is born. In the wintertime 
good judgment should be used. When the 
baby is two or three weeks old, it can be 
placed first in an open window for five 
minutes, ten minutes, half an hour. Then 
maybe on a sunny day it can be taken 
right outside for five minutes. Slowly the 
out-of-door time is increased until the 
child spends three or four hours at least, 
the whole day if possible, outside. The 
baby, accustomed to the out-of-doors does 
not at all mind the weather, only it 
should be shielded from draft and on 
cold days its face should be protected from 
being frostbitten by a suitable ointment. 

How often, when, as a Red Cross 
district nurse, I visited a mother with a 
small baby, my question if her child was 
placed out of doors for its daily naps 
received the answer: 

“Oh, no; my baby will not stay outside 










There ore plenty of people who 
haven't as yet realized just what the 
new Dominion Housing Act will mean 
for them. How practical it is. How 
economical its opportunities for bor- 
rowing money. ; 

Did you, for instance, realize that you 
need only pay twenty per cent of the 
cost of construction in cash, and pay 
the balance in twenty years, like 
monthly rent? : 
And that this “cost of construction’ 
includes the cost of the land, the cost 
of building, the legal fees and similar 
expenses? 

This is how it works out. 

Suppose you want to build a house 
valued at $5,000. You supply twenty 
per cent as cash payment, or $1,000. 
The government will supply another 
twenty per cent, or $1,000, and a loan 
company the remaining sixty per cent, 
or $3,000. 

You pay the balance of the $4,000 
you will owe as rent, for twenty years. 
On a house valued at $5,000 it will 
amount to $26.15 a month. Less than 
you could rent it for. 


Build Your Own Dream Home 


Pay twenty per cent of its value now, the remainder 
as rent, for twenty years 
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by itself, it would be crying all the time.” 

Had I been less polite than I was in 
those days, I would have blurted out what 
I thought: 

“Oh, such nonsense!’ 

Now, with the experience of the Dionne 
quintuplets behind me—the ease with 
which five babies, not one, were trained to 
sleep outside—I am inclined to say: 

“Whose is the fault? Assuredly not the 
baby’s.” 


IF THE five little prams on the verandah 
of the Dafoe Hospital in rain and in sun- 
shine, on warm, balmy days of summer as 
well as on frosty snowy days of winter, 
could only help to convince every mother 
in the land of the soundness of this out-of- 
door training! If the facility with which 
any healthy baby soon allows the method 
to become a wholesome habit, could only 
induce all mothers to give it a fair trial, 
then there would be fewer pathetic-looking 
sallow-faced babies at least in our rural 
districts, where the fresh air of the woods 
and the fields is not at a price and the 
blessed rays of the master physician—the 
sun—are not partially divested of their 
health-giving qualities in passing through 
atmospheric layers of soot and dust. Then, 
too, there would be fewer harassed and 
overtired mothers in families with many 
children, where the last one of the brood 
has not yet acquired the art of walking, 
and most of the time is carried around pre- 
cariously perched on the maternal hip—to 
the detriment not only of his exhausted 
mother but of his own poor little self. 
{To be continued} 


Do You Know What 


THE DOMINION 
HOUSING ACT 
Can mean to YOU! 











The rate of interest you are paying is 
very, very low — only five per cent, 


The $26.15 includes interest and prin- 
cipal payments. In twenty years you 
will own your house. Taxes, naturally, 
are not included in this rate. 










If you own a iot, its cash value is ap- 
praised and credited to your cash 
payment. If you want to pay more 
than twenty per cent cash, of course 
you can. 







See a loan company about the details. 
They must approve your initial ap- 
plication. Then it is passed to the 
government for approval. You make 
payments month by month to the 
inancing company. 








Building costs are very low at present. 
It is the ideal time to build. The gov- 
ernment has made it a possibility for 
many thousands of families to own 
their own home—designed to fit their 
particular needs. Why not take ad- 
vantage of the wonderful opportunity? 
If you want further particulars, write 
to Chatelaine, 
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Special care... special foods... 





even a special laxative...mo wonder he thrives! 








YOUR DOCTOR will tell you that it takes a special kind of care to bring up 
a healthy baby today. 

He prescribes a special food formula. He advises special baby soap... 
special baby powder . . . yes, even special baby dishes. 

In the field of laxatives, doctors say the same reasoning should follow. 
They say that a baby’s laxative should be made especially for him too. It’s 
logical, isn’t it? For if his system is too delicate for adult food, it is also too 
delicate for “adult” laxatives, Yes, even in “‘half-doses.” 


; hy 


Castoria is one laxative you can give your children with perfect peace of 
mind. It is made especially—and only—for children. It contains no harsh 
drugs, no narcotics. 

It functions chiefly in the lower bowel and gently stimulates the natural 
muscular movement. It doesn’t upset the stomach—as some “‘adult’’ laxatives 
would do. Nor will it cause cramping pains. It is a child’s laxative, pure and 
simple—and we recommend it for nothing else. 





And—Castoria has a pleasant taste. Children take it gladly. And doctors 
say it’s important that they should. For the very act of forcing a child to 
take a bad-tasting laxative can shock and upset his entire nervous system. 


Why not get « bottle tonight? Ask for the Family-Size. It saves you money. 


CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for babies and growing children 














Keep 


GOING with 





Delicious nourishment 
for school days 


Cuitpren use a lot of energy. 
They need good, nourishing food. 
They love Kellogg’s PEP. These 
crisp flakes are packed with the 
goodness of toasted wheat. The 
healthful protein and vitamin B. 
PEP digests easily. Does not bur- 
den the body. Helps keep young 
minds alert for school. Helps 
bodies to keep fit and active. Ex- 
tra bran makes PEP mildly 
laxative. 

Buy Kellogg’s PEP from your 
grocer. Serve it often. Breakfast. 
Lunch. Supper. Always ready to 
eat with milk or cream. Always 
oven-crisp in the heat-sealed 
inner WAXxTITE bag—exclusive 
with Kellogg of London, Ontario. 








As the air grew colder and the wind 
more biting, the somewhat unpractical 
cots were replaced by perambulators—to 
my mind, the most labor-saving, practical 
and indispensable gift presented to the 
babies during their first year of life. 

However, the first snow had time to 
arrive before these wonderful beds on 
wheels appeared upon the scene at the 
Dafoe Hospital. One dismal grey day in 
November white snowflakes began to fall 
while the babies were sleeping outside on 
the roofless verandah, tucked in their cots 
without tops. A plaintive sound, as if 
someone was saying: “Oh, gee! oh, gee!’ 
made me look out. Perceiving that it was 
snowing slightly, I hurried out to the 
babies. Here lay Yvonne with a much 
perturbed expression on her rosy face, 
blinking the melting wet snowflakes off her 
long, dark eyelashes, while she whimpered 
in a disconsolate tone: ‘“Adja, adja, 
adja . . .” Poor baby, she looked so 
adorable with her pink cheeks and nose all 
covered with glittering diamonds of 
melted snow stars, that I could not help 
smiling at her. And she, being as ever the 
very essence of good nature and feeling, 
quite reassured that now all would be well, 
smiled happily back at me. The others 
never stirred or woke up, but it did not 
take me long to get all five safely under 
cover again. 

When the babies reposed in the well- 
protected depths of the new prams, such 
disconcerting accidents never more hap- 
pened to little Yvonne or to any of her 
sisters. With the tops up and the water- 
proof covers hooked up like a windshield 
in front, the five could face the rigors of 
any pranks played by the ruthless weather- 
man of the Northland. The five sand- 
colored prams, standing on the verandah 
of the babies’ own home, became indeed 
a common sight, sometimes with the rain 
streaming down the raised tops, some- 
times covered with soft white pads of new- 
fallen snow, sometimes with the tops half 
down to allow the pale wintry sun rays to 
play on the rosy cheeks of the sleeping 
infants. All through the long Canadian 
winter the babies passed one or several 
hours every day sleeping out of doors, 
their small faces safeguarded against the 
cold by applications of a protective oint- 
ment. It was only in temperatures lower 
than twenty below zero and on days of 
very bad snowstorms that they remained 
inside. These indoor days, if put together, 
did not exceed the total of ten days during 
the course of the winter months. Nor were 
they much favored by the little girls, who 
found it difficult to compose themselves to 
sleep without the fresh air playing on théir 
faces in the stillness of the out-of-doors. 

Doubtless, from the fresh invigorating 
air, breathed into small lungs during so 
many hours of sleep outside upon the 
verandah of the Dafoe Hospital, came the 
superb coloring of the Dionne babies. 
That is the big paint-box which supplied 
them with the warm rosiness of their 
cheeks, with the lustre of their dark eyes 
and the transparent pink tint of their firm 
bodies—the incomparable loveliness of 
perfect health. 


THERE ARE many causes which, if 
allowed to prevail, will prevent the baby 
from sleeping undisturbed. There are 
many reasons which, if not eliminated 
from habit-forming repetition, will hinder 
the small child from falling quietly asleep 
at the proper hours, which will give the 
well baby the restless and irritable be- 
havior of a sick child who exasperates a 
helpless and uninitiated mother by its 
unreasonable conduct. 

Bad feeding and its inevitable conse- 
quence, indigestion, renders the general 
condition of the child indisposed and 
discomfortable, even sometimes positively 
ill. To this, consequently, must be given 
the chief blame for upsetting the baby’s 
disposition for sleep. But this subject of 
bad feeding is of so extensive a nature that 
it cannot be treated here, only kept in 
mind. 

That and all other causes, every one of 





them, can to a great extent be avoided by 
practising the following rules: 

Let us as far as possible forestall the 
occurrence of discomforts before the baby 
is forced to cry on account of them by 
intelligent forethought. 

Let us instill in the baby, from the very 
hour of birth, good sleeping habits. 

It is quite evident that the healthy child, 
who has always been used to regard lights 
out as an indication for time to sleep, 
rarely will refuse to conform to the accus- 
tomed rule unless it has a decided reason 
not to, a reason which in turn must be 
investigated and treated according to 
nature. It is equally logical that the baby, 
whose well-ordered routine of the day 
comprises a properly balanced and regu- 
lated proportion between exercise, food 
and rest, which more than anything else 
eliminates overwrought nerves as a dis- 
turbing element to healthful sleep, will not 
lie awake, restless and crying, but will fall 
asleep willingly in drowsy content when 
the hour has struck. 

The need for regular hours for the baby 

meals to the minute, sleep on the hour— 
is therefore not an empty phrase pro- 
pounded idly by physicians and public 
health authorities. It is a logical necessity 
to meet the baby’s hunger at the right 
moment, and its requirements of healthful, 
peaceful sleep at the time when it feels 
sleepy. And those important moments of 
baby’s sleepiness and hunger can be 
controlled to a certain extent and made to 
occur in co-ordination with the general 
activities of the household by regularity 
and properly balanced intervals between 
them. That is to instill good habits in the 
small baby in a common-sense manner, the 
beneficial influence of which is immeasur- 
able all through its childhood. 

But the proud structure of good habits 
must not be undermined by inconsequent 
and shortsighed indulgence. The whole- 
someness of good sleeping habits should 
not be brought to naught by inconsistent 
and unwise lenience. 

Pick up the baby but once when it is 
restless and the idea immediately per- 
meates its instinct: the desire to be picked 
up is created. Give the child but once a 
toy to go to sleep with and it will cry for it 
henceforth, refusing to go to sleep without 
it. Let yourself but one night be tempted 
to leave the light on to see if the little one 
will not sooner fall off to sleep and, as 
likely as not, you will have to keep the 
light burning in the nursery every night in 
the future; which is not only bad for the 
baby’s eyes and possibly for its nerves, but 
an expensive whim. The baby is not really 
wilful, but it has been shown the possibility 
of the toy and the light and naturally 
thinks it can and, maybe, should be 
repeated. The baby can most certainly not 
be blamed for your mistake. 

And then again, why rock the baby to 
sleep when it is not only a tiresome habit 
for the mother but most unwholesome for 
the nerves of the child? Why let yourself 
be tempted to create a habit in the baby 
by thoughtlessness and lack of foresight, 
which sooner or later will have to be 
broken because, surpassing its usefulness, 
its effects and consequences are not only 
bad for the baby but unpractical and 
tedious for the mother? With a little bit 
of patience and commonsense judgment it 
could so easily have been avoided. 

And then, when the time comes of the 
inevitable necessity to break the habit, 
who, I wonder, will suffer the most—the 
mother or the baby? Can there be any 
hesitation in saying that it will be the 
baby? 

Such an excellent habit as taking their 
daytime naps out of doors should never be 
overlooked or neglected in the care of the 
baby. Apart from being the safest manner 
for the small child to come by its daily 
quota of fresh air and sunshine without 
undue exposure to chills, it is extremely 
practical as a period of respite for the 
mother, in which she can, undisturbed, 
engage in the performance of other duties 
or gain some well-earned rest. 

The objection that the baby might 
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Backed by Brock’s 
40 years’ experi- 
ence with canaries: 
Questions will be 
gladly answered if 
you write to 
Brock’s Bird Clinic, 
125 George St., 
Toronto. 
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Danger Lurks at 
Teething Time 


Babies need help to tide 
them over the difficult 
a ae Give Steed- 
man’s Powders to relieve 
fretfulness, irregular bowel 
action, feverishness, and to 
avoid complications at 
teething time. Unexcelled 
as a mild and gentle laxative for babies 
and growing children, Absolutely safe. 


— Sample and Book 
F R E E Childhood andin ¥ 


“Hints to Mothers”, our famous little red book, is a 
Bostion guide to the treatment of childhood disorders. 

rite for free copy and sample of Steedman’s Powders 
to John Steedman & Co., Dept. 8, 442 St. Gabriel 
Street, Montreal. 47M 








Let the Whole 
Family Help! 


Everybody in the family will have 
ideas on just what your kitchen 
needs to make it more conveni- 
ent. Let them all give ideas — 
then enter them in the unique 


KITCHEN IDEA 
CONTEST 


sponsored by Chatelaine and 
described on page 18, 


amnesic: 
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Make a Hit 
With Russian 
Recipes 


VEN IF you haven’t time or money to go 
traipsing all round the world you can still 
know something of how the other half lives. 
You read about countries far and near, see 
glimpses of them in the movies, and there’s no 
reason why you cannot taste their national dishes 
at your own dining table. First thing you know, 


you begin to feel acquainted with the people which. 


is a lot better than delving into foreign politics. 

This month Chatelaine Institute is offering a 
no-expense cook’s tour of Russia, a fascinating land 
whether you think of it as it was in the old days or 
as it is in the new. The official guide is a nice little 
Russian lady who was born in Siberia, lived in 
Shanghai for several years and is now the wife of 
a young Canadian. She has selected a number of 
recipes for dishes with a distinctive Russian flavor 
but composed of ingredients available here and 
simple enough for even the busiest Canadian 
housekeeper to manage. She doesn’t claim that 
they’re the twelve most typical of the Russian 
cuisine nor does she say that they’re the best of the 
lot. But when she tells you they are very good 
indeed, we agree with her for every dish was made 
in the Institute kitchens, tasted in the Institute 
dining room and thoroughly approved by the 
Institute staff. 

There’s borstch for one, a clear soup flavored 
strongly with beet juice and served hot or cold 
with sour cream. Now I don’t like beets—can’t 
stand the things—and as a general rule I like my 
cream sweet. But eaten this way it’s easy to 
understand why borstch has a world-famous repu- 
tation. Sour cream, by the way, is highly favored 
as an ingredient, and if you’ve never tasted cooked 
or crisp, raw vegetables accompanied by it, a treat 
is in store for you. You have it, too, in that Beef 
Strogonoff which is a perfectly grand dish and 
inexpensive. 

The Russians make a great feature of Zakouski 
(hors d’oeuvres to you) served in great variety 
from caviar to many less luxurious, more familiar 
savories. They form the prelude to the meal proper 
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A DEPARTMENT 
OF HOME 
MANAGEMENT 


CONDUCTED 
BY HELEN 
G. CAMPBELL 


and are intended to whet the appetite 
for it—but you’ll need to exercise some 
self-control to have any room left. Mush- 
rooms cooked in sour cream and chopped 
eggs on the half-shell are two examples of 
hot hors d’oeuvres which would be excel- 
lent as supper dishes in the Canadian 
manner. Herring Pashet is equally deli- 
cious for its original purpose as a spread 
for toast or as a sandwich filling. 

Included in the following list are main 
course dishes of meat and fish, a few 
salads and a cake or two, all as Russian 
as the Volga Boat Song and quite as 
appealing. So if you can’t visit the Krem- 
lin you can at least go on a gastronomic 
globe-trot with no other passport than 
your interest in good food. Like Mahom- 
et and his mountain! 


Zakouski (Hors d'Oeuvres) 
Baked Chopped Eggs 


4 Hard-cooked eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 
44-14 Medium sized onion 


Cook the eggs until quite hard, place 
in cold water until thoroughly cooled. 
With a very sharp knife, cut the eggs 
into halves lengthwise, without removing 
the shells. Carefully remove the insides 
and set the unbroken shell halves to one 
side. Chop the eggs very fine, add salt 
and pepper to taste and add the onion 
which has been very finely chopped or 
grated. Mix thoroughly. Add the warm 
melted butter, stir the mixture well and 
refill the empty shells with it. Place in 
a hot oven and bake for 15 to 20 minutes 
until the surface is nicely browned. 
Serve hot. 


Herring Pashet 


2 Tablespoonfuls of minced, 
smoked herring 

2 Tablespoonfuls of mashed 
sardines 

2 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 

1 Tablespoonful of grated cheese 

Juice of 4% lemon 

{Continued on page 54} 
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@ HAVE you ever tasted a sizzling hot, juicy 
steak glorified with the enticing, searching 
flavour of Heinz Tomato Ketchup? 

Have you ever enjoyed this inimitable flavour 
on a serving of oven-browned hash, a chop, a 
chicken leg or fillet of fish? Then you know why 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup is served with pride 
every day in homes and hostelries everywhere. 


If you haven't had these taste-adventures, get 
a big red bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup from 
the store now. Learn how downright appetizing 
a sauce can be that’s made with big, red-ripe 
tomatoes—picked, cooked and bottled in a day— 
and the rare spices and other special ingredients 
Heinz knows about. Even the simplest fare be- 
comes a feast with a dash of this rich, red sauce. 


Good Companions: Heinz Tomato Juice, Heinz 
Chili Sauce and Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Toronto 
Canadian Plant Established at Leamington, 1909 
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SWIFTS PREMIUM 


IS THE BRAND NAME OF THE FINEST 


3 you simpty put Swift's Premium 


Ham in the oven and bake it! It’s so mild, 
so tender, that you can omit the bothersome 
parboiling entirely. 

You don't get off so easily with ordinary 
ham. But Swift perfects the flavor of 
Swift’s Premium Ham for you, before you 
ever start to cook it. The Premium sugar- 
cure that’s given these selected hams makes 
them unusually mild. Ovenizing, Swift's own 
way of smoking hams in ovens, enriches 
the flavor. 

There you have the reasons why so many 
millions of people prefer this particular 
brand of ham. Swift's Premium not only 
tastes better but it’s so much easier to fix 
Prove these two important points to your- 
self by asking your dealer for Swift's Pre- 
mium Ham tomorrow, and trying it. You'll 
discover a new enjoyment in ham! 

Swift Canadian Co., Limited 


New Autumn dress for the ham! Boil 4 
cup sugar, 114 cups water, 1 cup red cinnamon drops 
together for five minutes. Simmer cored apple halves 
in syrup for 45 minutes, Remove, fill with grated 
cocoanut. Serve with Swift's Premium Ham, baked 
this easy way: Place half ham (or ro to 15 lb. whole 
ham) with 2 cups of water in covered roaster and 
bake in 325° oven 25 minutes to a pound (21 minutes 
to a pound for larger hams). Skin, score, dot with 
whole cloves. Brown, uncovered, in hot oven 
(400°) for 20 minutes, basting with maple syrup. 





A new breakfast team — Swift's Premium 
Bacon with bananas! The mild Premium cure and 
Ovenizing give Swift's Premium Bacon a unique flavor 
—what people call a sweet smoke taste. Imagine this 
tang with the mellow richness of bananas, served 
sliced in the shell and sprinkled with lemon juice 
and powdered sugar. A seasonable addition: muffins 
bursting with blueberries. 
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Shown above is a compact, livable and suc- 
cessfully simple house designed to take ful 
advantage of a southern exposure. Entrance 
hall, kitchen and garage are up front with 


the living-dining room occupying a full half 
of the square floor plan at the rear. Win- 
dows along the full length offer an unin- 
terrupted view of the lawn. The upper corner 
windows and the central “bull's-eye’ give 
symmetry. Kent Barker, Architect. 


garage extending 
from the the house above, give 
pleasing balance and offer a happy solution 
to their placement. aot back of the log- 

and kitchen, with a cen- 
combination living-dining 
rear. Only o small area under 
heati Sinem and rorncen Tr 

ng ge. 
ir, Architect 















It won the grand prize! This design below is 
by a British Columbia architect, and com- 
bines an exterior of clear, simple lines with 
an interior thoughtfully arranged for com- 
fortable living. Modern in style and treat- 
ment, it incorporates the essentials of good 
design, presenting a pleasing aspect to the 
world but reserving its greatest charm for 
the owner. Floor plans are shown on page 57. 
W. F. Williams, Nelson, B.C., Architect. 







An unusual but thoroughly satisfactory de- 
Fo is shown below. By clever arrangement 
the floor plan, the living room occupies a 
central position with dining and recreation 
rooms extending on either side. All of them 
face gardenward and open on a terrace. 
Stairway, kitchen and maid's room are ar- 
ranged along the front and sides. The 
rage is incorporated in the main body of 
the house. Ernest Barrett, Montreal, Architect. 
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In this modern house above, the. laundry 
occupies a position on the ground floor—an 
arrangement, which has distinct advantages 
in labor saving. It faces the street, lighted 
by the hexagonal window shown and opens 
out on a drying yard. Behind it is the 


kitchen and beyond, the dining room. The 

living room, adjacent to this has windows 

across the entire end. Wilkes & Fisher, To- 
ronto, Architects. 













A modernized version of the Georgian style, 
this house, above, has a charming restraint, 
balance and dignity. The living room ex- 
tends the full depth of the house at one side 
of the central hall, with recreation room di- 
rectly below. The library occupies a left 
front position and the dining room has a 
garden exposure. Successful compromise be- 
tween the traditional and the modern. 
Harold J. Savage, Architect 





The Modern House Wins 


Prize-winning designs in architectural competition 
sponsored by T. Eaton Company follow trend of 
Chatelaine House, Pioneer in Modernity 


a little over two years ago, when Chatelaine 
designed a modern house and presented it to our 
readers, there were many people who fell in love with 
it at first sight. But some who thought we were not 

quite right in our senses and others who frankly told us that 
“this modern stuff’’ left them cold. 

Now it seems that even the “antis’’—most of them— 
have been won over, for certainly there’s a keen and grow- 
ing interest in new design—inside and out. You don’t need 
to be in the building trade to know that; even the casual 
observer can see the trend. 

Proof—if you need it—was supplied by the entries in an 
Architectural Competition recently sponsored by the 
T. Eaton Company, Limited. It was open to architects all 
over Canada and the rules and regulations left the competi- 
tors free to adopt any style they wished. What happened? 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


The results were interesting and significant, for out of the 
one hundred and forty-nine drawings submitted from every 
province—forty-three for medium-sized houses and one 
hundred and six for small homes—few adopted traditional 
styles; by far the majority were designs in the modern 
manner. 

It isn’t mere fashion either which is responsible for this 
right-about-face in the matter; it’s the freshness, the 
simplicity and the common sense of it. The old idea was to 
design the exterior and fit the essential rooms as best we 
could into it. New thought plans a comfortable, practical 
arrangement of the interior and builds a compact, simple 
structure around it. It used to be that our important rooms 
invariably faced the street in a misplaced passion for put- 
ting our best foot forward. Now we turn our back to the 
front and our eyes to the beauty of our gardens. 


Many interesting features—from the viewpoint of 
modern living—are incorporated in the designs submitted 
to the judges in this competition. First, they prove that a 
house does not need to be expensive to be charming, for 
the small houses are in the seven thousand dollar class and 
the medium can be built for anywhere around twelve 
thousand. They lend themselves to the use of different 
materials in construction—stucco, the favorite, brick, 
white or colored, sawn limestone and even clapboard, 
which European moderns are using effectively. All the 
prize winners and indeed, most of the others have made 
excellent and economical use of available space. They 
provide abundant light, good ventilation and furthermore 
can be heated at reasonable cost during our long Canadian 
winter. Many of the architects placed the living and dining 
rooms at the rear of the house with [Continued on page 57} 
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Meals of the Month 


si hirty Menus for S 


BREAKFAST 


Fresh Plums 
Fried Tomatoes 
Conserve 
Tea 


Bacon 
Toast 
Coffee 


2 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Bran Muffins 
Coffee 


Honey 
Tea 


3 Apple Sauce 
Cereal 
Toast 
Coffee 


Orange Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 

with Parsley 

Jelly 
Tea 


Toast 
Coffee 


5 Stewed Peaches 
Cereal 
Fish Cakes 
Coffee 


Toast 
Tea 


6 (Sunday) 
Chilled Melon 
Grilled Ham and Eggs 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


7 (Labor Day) 
Cereal with Sliced Bananas 
French Toast 7 5 
Coffee 


8 


Toast 
Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Cereal 


9 Fresh Plums 

Bacon and Eggs 

Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Orange Sections 


10 
Cereal 


Coffee Cake 
Coffee 


Honey 
Tea 


11 


Tea 


1 2 Grapes 
Bread and Milk 

Scones Syrup 

Coffee Tea 


(Sunday) 
Pineapple Juice 
Cereal 
Jelly Omelet 
Toast 


13 


Coffee Tea 


14 


Toast 
Coffee 


Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 
Marmalade 
Tea 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Scalloped Egg Plant 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Orange Tapioca Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Sausages and Sweet Potatoes 
en Casserole 
Toasted Muffins (left-over) 
Stewed Prunes with Lemon 
Drop Cookies 


Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Peppers 


Brown Sauce 
Sliced Radish and Cucumber 
in Sour Cream 
Prune Whip with Chopped 
Nuts 
Tea Cocoa 
Grated Raw Vegetable Salad 
with Cottage Cheese 
Baked Pears 
Fresh Gingerbread 
Tea oa 


Onion Soup 
Crackers 
Banana and Peanut Salad 
Currant Buns 


Tea Cocoa 


Chicken (canned) Shortcakes 
Assorted Relishes 
Chilled Fruit Cup 

Nut Squares 


Tea Cocoa 


os Hot Roast Beef Sandwich 
with Gravy 
Chopped Lettuce and Onion 
| Salad 


Lemon Tarts 
| Tea Cocoa 


| SS 


Cheese Toast and Bacon 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Canned Berries 

Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Jellied Veal 
Potato Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Hot Biscuits 
Tea 


Jam 
Cocoa 


Frankfurters 
Mustard Pickles 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Stewed Fresh Pears 
Ginger Snaps 


Tea Cocoa 


Italian Spaghetti 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Tea Cocoa 


Julienne Sou 
Codfish Soufflé 
(use leftover fish) 
Grapefruit and Stuffed Prune 
Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Fresh Rolls 
Maple Nut Ice Cream 
Frosted White Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Ham and Eggs 
on Toast 
Celery 
Grape Tapioca 


Tea Cocoa 
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Toast 
Coffee 


Tomato Juice 
Bacon 
Jam 
Tea 


Bean Soup 
Crackers 
Fruit Cup 

Tea 





Cheese 
Jelly Roll 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Roast Leg of Veal, 
Boned and Dressed 
Browned Potatoes Asparagus 
Baked Peach Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Cold Roast Veal Pickles 
Potato Croquettes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Diced Fruits in Lime Jelly 
with Cream Cookies 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Kidneys and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 

Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 

Coffee Tea 


Baked Haddock 
Creole Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Boiled New Cabbage 
Apple Crisp 


Coffee Tea 


Oven-cooked Steak 
Boiled Potatoes New Turnip 
Baked Cocoanut Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Cocktail 
Roast Ribs of Beef 
Franconia Potatoes 

Baked Summer Squash 

Fresh Plum Pie 

Coffee Tea 


Noodle Soup 
Tuna Fish Salad with relishes 
Hot Biscuits 
t Corn on the Cob 
Sliced Peaches and Cream 
Cookies 
Coffee Tea 


Loin Lamb Chops 
Parsley Potatoes Cauliflower 
Cottage Pudding 
Fruit Sauce 

Coffee Tea 


Ox-Tail Sou 
Scalloped Lima 
Braised Celery 
Buttered Carrots 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Chocolate Nut Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


ans 


Beef Stew 
Boiled Potatoes Diced Beets 
Jellied Fruits 
Custard Sauce 


Coffee Tea 


Steamed Codfish 
Egg Sauce 
French Fried Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 
Fresh Plum Roll 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Hot Boiled Picnic Ham 
Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Baked Apples 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Soup 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes Fresh Corn 
Peach Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 


Fried Liver and Onions 
Buttered Rice 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Melon 
Left-over Cake 
Coffee Tea 


September 


BREAKFAST 


1 6 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Kippers 
Coffee 


Toast 
Tea 


DINNER 


Roast of Lamb _— Mint Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes Fresh Corn 
oe Lemon Pudding 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Egg Garnish 
Johnny Cake 
Tea 


Syrup 


Cocoa Tea 
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Watermelon 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 


Toast 
Coffee Tea 


18 Grape Juice with Lemon 
Bread and Milk 
Graham Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 


19 


Toast 
Coffee 


Orange Halves 
Cereal 
Jam 
Tea 


90 (Sunday) 
Chilled Melon 
Cereal 
Waffles Bacon 
Syrup 
Coffee 


91 
Cereal with Chopped Dates 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Tea 


Tea 


29 


Toast 
Coffee 


Stewed Plums 
Cereal 
Jelly 
Tea 


23 


Toast 
Coffee 


Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Stewed Fruit 
Tea 


94 


Toast 
Coffee 


Fresh Pears 
Bacon 
Marmalade 
Tea 


25 Chilled Melon 
Milk Toast 
Toasted Muffins 
Coffee 


Honey 
Tea 


96 


Toast 
Coffee 


Baked Apples 
Cereal 
Jam 
Tea 


Sunday) 

Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Scrambled Eggs 
with Chopped Onion 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


27 


Tomato Juice 


98 
Cereal 


Griddle Cakes Honey 
Coffee Tea 


| 29 cereal with Sliced Bananas 


Bacon Toast 
Jam 


Coffee Tea 





| 
Meat Pie 
Baked Carrots 
Vegetable Marrow 
Caramel Custard 
Coffee Tea 





| 30 


Chilled Prune Juice 
Cereal 
Coffee Cake ar 
Coffee Tea 


Pea Soup 
Oven-cooked Pork Chops 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Raisin Cup Cakes 
Brown Sugar Sauce ~ 
Coffee Tea 


Cold Roast Lamb 
Fried Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Peaches and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Egg Plant 
—_—— — and 
mion Salad Parsley Potat 
Canned Cherries Z| Deep ‘Aout Pie 


1es 
Tea eataial Coffee Tea 


Broiled Halibut Steaks 
Creole Sauce 
Spinach 


Hambur, with Brown Gravy 
Pepperpot Soup Mashed Potatoes 


Corn on the Cob 
Blanc Mange with Plum Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Ramekins of Shrim 
Hot Bran 


Grapes 
arene Sponge <— 
Cocoa 


and Celery 


uffine Creamed Potatoes 


Harvard Beets 
Fresh Pear, Ginger and 
Rice Mol 
Coffee Tea 


Vegetable Soup 
Cold Meat 
French Fried Potatoes 
Pickles 
Fruit Trifle 


Veal Birds 
Riced Potatoes 
Banana Fritters 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Squash 


Tea 
Tea 


Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
‘otatocs 
Baked Tomatoes 
Fresh Peach Ice Cream 
Wafers 


Bacon 
Succotash 
Apple Sauce 
n Hot Biscuits 
‘ea Cocoa Co 


ffee Tea 


Pot Roast of Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 
Shredded Cab 


Junket with Shaved 
Coffee 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Hard Brown Rolls 

Melon Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


monds 
Tea 


As gus Soup 
Cold Sliced 1 Pot Roast 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Baked Vegetable Marrow 
Fresh Plum Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Lobster Cocktail 
Noodle Ring with 
Creamed mana 

Brussels S; 
Buttered 
Baked Chocolate Pudding 
Coffee 


Corn on the Cob 
Waldorf Salad 
Date Bran Muffins 
Tea Cocoa 


Potato Salad 
Garnish of Tomatoes 
and Sardines 
Brown Bread 
Stewed Apricots 
Tea Cocoa 


Mulligatawny Soup 
Sliced Corned Beef (canned) Sausages 
Grated Raw Vegetable Salad | Creamed Potatoes Sauerkraut 
Caramel Cup Custards Apricot Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa ffee Tea 


Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Open-faced Tomato Sandwiches 
Peanut Butter and Jelly 
Sandwiches 
Olives 
Lemon Meringue Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken Fricassee 
Baked Potatoes 
Fruit Cu 
Mocha Cake 
ffee 


Corn 


Tea 


Beef Broth 
Spare Ribs 
Potato Cakes Creamed Celery 
Stewed Pears 
Cake (from Sunday) 
Coffee ea 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Sauce 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Meat Loaf 
Mushroom Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Peach Up-side-down Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
Garnish of Prunes stuffed 
with Peanut Butter 
Steamed Rice Syrup 
Tea Cocoa 


Noodle Soup 
Cold Meat Loaf 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Canned Raspberries Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Grilled Sirloin Steak 
Parsley Potatoes Squash 
Blanc Mange Chocolate Sauce 

Coffee Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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CLEAN, DRY, FULL-FLAVOURED 
AND FREE-RUNNING.... 


Here’s a real improvement! ‘‘Windsor’’ Salt in a completely modern 
new package, wrapped in moisture-proof ‘‘Cellophane’’ to keep it dry 
and free-running right from the plant to your kitchen. 


The new square shape is easier to hold, it has spout in top for 
easy pouring and can be opened without removing its protective 
““Cellophane’’ wrap. 





y Pr 
Thus ‘‘Windsor,’’ for years the favourite salt in Canadian homes, a4 tt 
goes a step further to assure you a fine, pure, free-running salt that will SPOUT OPENS — “CELLOPHANE” STAYS ON! 


i with its zestful, saltier flavour. 
enrich good foods wi . The first food package which retains its protective spout lip at ‘V’ formed by “Cellophane.” 2, Lift 


Discover for yourself the finer qualities of ‘‘Windsor’’ Salt and the “Cellophane"’ wrap while contents are being used. up spout. 3, Result:-Package open-"‘Cellophane”’ 
convenience of the new moisture-proof packa ge. Follow these easy steps:—l. Insert knife point under _— stays on-Protection complete. 4, Salt runs freely. 
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into a baking dish. Sprinkle with salt and 
pour over the eggs and the sour cream 
which have been thoroughly mixed. Cover 
the top with the bread crumbs and pour 
the salad oil evenly over the top. Bake in 
a hot oven until nicely browned. Serve 
hot. 
SWEETS 
Walnut and Raisin Cake 
14 Cupful of chopped walnuts 
14 Cupful of seedless raisins 
(dark) 

14 Cupful of sultana raisins 

2 Large eggs 

3 Tablespoonfuls of melted 

butter 
14 Cupful of granulated sugar 
14 Cupful of pastry flour 
Mix the above ingredients together 

thoroughly and pour into a cake tin which 
has been generously sprinkled with flour. 
Bake in a hot oven (425 deg. Fahr.) and 
cut into squares while still in the tin and 
hot. Let cool and then dust the flour from 
the bottom. 


Walnut Cake With Mocha Filling 
5 Eggs 
14 Cupful of granulated sugar 
1¢ Cupful of sifted flour 
14 Cupful of ground walnuts 


Separate the egg yolks and whites and 
beat the yolks with the sugar until the 


mass is very fluffy and almost white. Pour 
gradually on to the stiffly beaten egg whites, 
beating during the addition. Mix well. 
Gradually add the flour, stirring all the 
time, and when well mixed, stir in the 
ground walnuts. Beat briskly for a few 
minutes and turn into paper molds which 
have been set into layer cake tins. Bake 
in a hot oven (425 deg. Fahr.) for 15 to 20 
minutes and while the cake is still warm, 
remove the paper from it by tearing it first 
from the sides then from the bottom. Allow 
to cool completely before adding the filling. 


Mocha Filling 


14 Pound of firm butter 
2 Egg yolks 
34 Cupful of powdered sugar 
A few drops of vanilla 
14 Cupful of very strong 
coffee (chilled) 


Place the butter, egg yolks, sugar and 
vanilla in a bowl and cream or beat until 
the mixture is very fluffy and almost white. 
Then gradually add the coffee, stirring 
constantly, and mix thoroughly. Spread 
between the layers and cover the top of the 
cake with this mixture. Keep in a cool 
place until serving time. To make the 
coffee—Boil together gently for 10 min- 
utes, 2 tablespoonfuls of coffee and one 
half cupful of water. 





D * * . 
Every Province in Contest 


Women seize chance to win $500 with plans 


for making over kitchen 


CHATELAINE'’S Kitchen Idea Contest, 
announced in the August issue, just natur- 
ally worked our readers up to a state of 
energy and enthusiasm. Which isn’t sur- 
prising when you realize that the five 
hundred dollars worth of prizes range from 
ten to one hundred dollars each. Besides, 
the Canadian woman is usually on close 
terms with her kitchen. She loves her 
home deeply, surely; and much of the life 
of her family centres around the kitchen. 
Many of her waking hours are spent in it, 
and not a few of her dreaming ones in 
planning improvements when her ship 
comes in. 

So no wonder the Chatelaine Contest 
looks like the fleet at anchor. We simply 
asked, “If you had five hundred dollars to 
spend on your kitchen, what would you 
do?” As simple as that. Hundreds of 
women are indicating that they have 
potent ideas on the subject. Requests for 
entry forms are pouring in from every 
province. The closing date is November 
30, 1936. 

Stimulate Homemakers 

Cheers for the contest idea are ringing 
round our ears. Says Mrs. L. W., of Inver- 
mere, B.C. “A contest such as this will 
stimulate homemakers to better and 
brighter kitchens all over Canada, Chat- 
elaine’s Housekeeping Department isa most 
progressive and helpful institution.” 

A Small Kitchen 

Size doesn’t matter. It’s planning that 
counts. ‘I have a small kitchen which I 
have been dreaming about remodelling for 
some time. Who can tell . . . maybe this 
will be my chance,”’ Mrs. G. M.., of Pentic- 
ton, B.C., writes. 

Splendid Idea 

The woman who keeps house for some- 

body else is just as full of ideas as the 


homemaker, herself. One of them writes 
from Bellevue, Alberta: 

“I think your contest is a splendid idea 
because every housekeeper must have ideas 
to pass on that are distinctly her own, and 
suited to her own idea of what her kitchen 
should be. Of course I know I am only a 
housekeeper, not a housewife, but still I 
know I could improve our kitchen at home, 
given the money and the permission to 
alter it.” 


All Readers Enjoy It 

Not only for the prize winners but for all 
readers, Mrs. W. J. C., of Crooked River, 
Saskatchewan, thinks the Kitchen Contest 
is a splendid idea. Mrs. J. M., of Guelph, 
Ontario, points out that so many women 
have remodelled and refurnished their 
kitchens, in their minds, for years, that they 
will feel the urge to transfer these plans 
to paper, knowing that they may really 
achieve their desire. 


Starts Her Thinking 


“I am very interested in your contest 
and think I could make many good changes 
in my kitchen,” says E. C., of Toronto. 

To remodel the kitchen of her Middle- 
ton, Nova Scotia, home is the “pet dream” 
of one reader who feels that she could 
introduce many factors for comfort in the 
process, 


SEND ROR YOUR ENTRY FORM 
TODAY. GET THE FAMILY BUSY. 
THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO 
MAKE A CONCRETE PLAN OF ALL 
THOSE IMPROVEMENTS YOU’VE 
TALKED ABOUT. AND YOU MAY 
WIN THE FUNDS TO DO IT WITH, 
TOO! 












THEY JUST SEEM 
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So many women say Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have an 


all-round goodness they never find in other brands. 


It’s partly their delicious flavor. No imitator has 
ever succeeded in making corn flakes with that appe- 
tizing Kellogg taste—or toasting them to that per- 


fect golden-brown crispness. 


Then, too, Kellogg’s are packed by an exclusive 
process in a heat-sealed WAXTITE bag, inside the 
package. That’s why they reach your table oven-fresh 


and flavor-perfect. 


Kellogg’s are ready to serve with milk or cream. 
Extra good with fruit or honey added. Let your 
family enjoy them for breakfast. Try them for your 
own lunch or the children’s supper. Rich in energy 
and easy to digest. 

Ask your grocer for Kellogg’s —the original Corn 
Flakes. Made by Kellogg in London, Ontario. 


Nothing takes the place of 
Kelloggs 


CORN FLAKES 


COR 
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Cookies — a joy 
to behold and 
still better to eat. 
Easy to make 
when you use 
Cow Brand Bak- 
ing Soda. 





ee 
Lighter and 
tastier tea bis- 
cuits have been 
made for three 
generations with 
Cow Brand Bak- 
ing Soda. 





A pinch of Cow 
Brand in the 
boiling pot 
brings out the 
natural colour 
and flavour of 
fresh green vege- 
tables. 





You’ll find a 
wonderful recipe ' 
for Chocolate | 
Cake in our 

Cooking Booklet 
offered free be- 
low. 


| 








Your pancakes 
will be crisp, 
light and golden 
brown, if you 


= make them with 
_ Cow Brand Bak- 
ing Soda. 


=> | 
Delicious, light- _ 


textured ginger- 
bread is easy to 
make when you 
use the reliable 
leavener — Cow 
Brand Baking % 
Soda. ¢ 









' The Steamed 
Chocolate Pud- 


Tender ‘texture 
and crumb are 
assured in cakes 
made with Cow 
Brand Baking 
Soda. 


COW 
BRAND 
BAKING 
SODA 
for 





Mail this Coupon 








CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED. 

2715 Reading Street, Montreal, Que. 
Please send me free booklets on the medicinal 
and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


BAKING 


BRAND 
BICARBONATE 








Make a Hit 
With Russian Rectpes 


(Continued from page 49) 





Combine the above ingredients and stir 
until the whole mixture is smooth and 
light. This will take several minutes. To 
serve, arrange in pyramid shape on a 
small serving plate and serve with small 
crisp crackers or small pieces of toast. 


Mushrooms in Sour Cream 
14 Pound of fresh mushrooms 
14 Cupful of sour cream 

Salt to taste 


Wash the mushrooms, remove the skin 
and chop coarsely. Fry in butter over 
moderate heat and when half cooked, add 
the sour cream and salt to taste. Simmer 
over low heat for 20 minutes and serve hot. 


SOUP 
Borstch 


1 Bunch of beets (4 medium- 
sized beets) 
1 Large carrot 
1 Medium onion 
2 Medium-sized potatoes, cut 
in quarters 
14 Cupful of seasoned tomato 
sauce or tomato catsup 
4 Tablespoonfuls of white 
vinegar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar 
2 Quarts of soup stock 
14 Pound of pork meat 
Sour cream 


Add the pork meat to the soup stock and 
allow to simmer for one hour. Remove the 
pork and add to the boiling stock, the 
beets, carrot and onion which have been 
peeled and cut in thin slices and the pota- 
toes which have been peeled and cut in 
quarters. Boil for 15 minutes, add the 
tomato sauce and the sugar and mix well. 
Add the vinegar and continue the boiling 
until the vegetables are quite tender. 
Serve in large soup plates and on each one 
place one tablespoonful of sour cream. 
Six to seven servings. 


MAIN DISHES 


Beef Stroganoff 
1% Pound of lean, round steak 
(cut thin) 

14 Medium-sized onion (sliced) 
6 Medium-sized mushrooms 
(peeled and sliced) 

4 Tablespoonfuls of sour 
cream 
1 Tablespoonful of tomato 
sauce or catsup 
1 Tablespoonful of soya 
bean sauce 
14 Cupful of water 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Cut the steak into thin narrow strips 
about one inch long and fry with the onion 
for five to ten minutes, seasoning to taste 
with salt and pepper. Add all the remain- 
ing ingredients and simmer over moderate 
heat for 20 minutes. Turn out on to a 
serving platter and serve with French 


fried potatoes. 


Carrots Rolled in Beef 
1 Pound of perfectly lean, 
round steak (cut as thin 
as possible) 
14 Medium-sized onion (thinly 
sliced) 
1 Large carrot 
1 Cupful of water or soup 
stock 
1 Tablespoonful of soya bean 
sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Cut the steak into eight thin, even slices 
(it may be necessary to pound the steak to 
make it very thin) and season with salt 
and pepper. Grate the carrots in long thin 
shreds and mix with the thinly sliced 
onion. Roll these vegetables in the beef 
in the following manner: Take a piece of 
sliced steak and put on top of it sufficient 
of the mixed carrots and onion, then roll 
up so that none of the vegetables will fall 
out. Tie with thin string, place in a pan 
with a little melted fat and cook for about 
10 minutes over fairly strong heat, turn- 
ing constantly. Add the water or soup 
stock and the soya bean sauce. Mix the 
flour to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water and add to the mixture on the stove. 
Stir until slightly thickened, cover and 
simmer over low heat for 14 hour. Serve 
hot with boiled potatoes. 


Fish Cutlets 


1 Pound of fresh fish, boned 
(cod, haddock, halibut, 
etc.) 

1 Cupful of white bread 
(soaked in milk or water 
for 2 or 3 minutes) 

2 Eggs 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Squeeze the liquid from the bread and 
put the bread with the fish through the 
meat grinder. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper and add the well beaten eggs. 
Mix well, divide into 8 or 10 equal parts 
and shape as desired. Roll in sifted bread 
crumbs and fry in butter or cooking oil. 
Serve with the following sauce: 


1 Cupful of seasoned tomato 
sauce or catsup 

3 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of soya bean 
sauce 

1 Teaspoonful of granulated 
sugar 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

Dash of cayenne pepper 


Combine all the above ingredients and 
heat to boiling point. If the sauce is too 
thick, add 14 cupful of water or soup stock 
to thin it. 


SALADS 
Radish and Cucumber Salad in Sour Cream 
10 Large red or white radishes 
1 Large cucumber 
14 Cupful of sour cream 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Wash and slice the radishes, peel and 
slice the cucumber. Add salt and pepper 
and the sour cream, mixing well. 


Lettuce and Cucumber Sour Sweet Salad 
14 Large head of lettuce, 
finely shredded 
1 Large cucumber, washed 
and sliced with or with- 
out the skin 
14 Cupful of white vinegar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar 
Salt and pepper 


Place in the salad bowl one half of the 
shredded lettuce. Sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per and sugar and pour a little of the vine- 
gar over the top. Then cover it with half 
of the sliced cucumber, seasoning with 
salt, pepper and sugar and adding more of 
the vinegar. Repeat this with the remain- 
ing lettuce and cucumber, pouring the rest 
of the vinegar over the top of the salad. 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes in Sour Cream 


10 Large potatoes 
Salt 
5 Eggs 
114 Cupfuls of sour cream 
14 Cupful of bread crumbs 
34 Cupful of salad oil 


Wash and peel the potatoes and boil in 
salted water. Drain when tender and slice 
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SUMMER tS STILL 


IN THE SWIM 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


THERE’s sun in the surf 
in September, and the 
beach at our door gives 


daily proof that summer 
is still going strong. A 
genial reception also 
awaits you within these 
beachfront hotels. 
Dances and varied 


amusement. Peaceful 
seaside lounges. 1000 
cheerful rooms. Food 
you'll remember fondly. 
-..A happy holiday... 
and it all costs surpris- 
ingly little. 


Leeds and Lippincott Co, 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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BEEF AND VEAL 
CROQUETTES 


1 “Oxo” Cube dissolved in 
1 cup boiling hot water 
| 1 cup minced beef and veal 





1 tablespoon granulated gelatin 
Softened in 2 tablespoons cold 
| water 
| 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Pepper, Salt 
| Onion juice if desired 


Mix all the ingredients together. When 


quite cool, shape into small croquettes 


and roll in nuts that have been put 
through food chopper. Peanuts, walnuts, 
or browned, but not salted, almonds 
may be used. For variety they may 

rolled in chopped mint leaves or parsley. 
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The Modern 
House Wins 


(Continued from page 50) 





the secondary rooms and staircases at the 
sides and front. In the opinion of the jury 
this orientation is a happy arrangement as 
it gives privacy and takes advantage of the 
most pleasant exposure. 

A well thought out plan is designed for 
efficient housekeeping and gracious hospi- 
tality. It minimizes waste space, avoids 
awkward corners and useless falderals. 
but stresses, instead, simplicity and the 
real function of the house as a place to live 
and entertain friends. A recreation room 
was provided in the plans submitted. In 
the majority of cases the architects placed 
it in the basement, a few allowed for it on 


The floor plan of the Grand Prize win- 
ner shows a logical and happy ar- 
rangement of rooms. It places a 
powder room and study at the front 
with the important rooms overlooking 
the terrace and garden. The second 
floor shows the same economy of space 





BASLMLNI PLAN 


Details of the design 
by Kent Barker, de- 
scribed on page 50. 
An unpretentious 
streamlined house, 
successful for its 
purpose and charm- 











i 





the main floor and one set it at the top of 
the house. This latter arrangement is con- 
sidered by the judges to offer interesting 
possibilities both architecturally and from 
the standpoint of modern living. A good 
feature in some instances was the placing 
of the laundry on the ground floor adjacent 
to the kitchen. 

It was recognized that one of the most 
difficult problems in designing houses of 
this size was the disposition of a one-car 
garage in the small house and a double 
garage in the medium home. The jury felt 
that the solution in many cases was 
unsatisfactory. They are “strongly of the 
opinion that the garage should, if possible, 
be incorporated in the main body of the 
house or masked at the side. In many of 
the plans this was not possible, though in 
some cases, the garage was partially incor- 
porated in the main structure of the 
building. The garage was often completely 
free-standing from the main body of the 
house, the designers failing to realize that a 
street with garages of this type is open to 
serious criticism from the point of view of 
street architecture.” 
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MCOND TLOOK PLAN 
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SEEGER | 





ing in its simplicity. 
Plans of the first 
floor, upstairs and 
basement show the 
compactness of the 


design. | 





Feast FLOOR PLAN StCOND FLOOR 








for fi{ty vears one woman 


has told another: 


“Bon Ami Cake 


CME eS aU Ce 
to windows and mirrors 





‘Thee no extra work—there’s no extra cost—to get 
the glistening shine that only Bon Ami gives. For this 
quick-working cleanser actually polishes the windows 
as it cleans them .. . makes the panes shine as nothing 
else can! And in the handy Cake form, Bon Ami is so 
convenient for this task. It’s so nice to use... it lasts 
so long... it isn’t messy. Just try it on your own win- 
dows. See for yourself what a big difference it makes. 

And don’t forget Bon Ami comes in a Powder form, 
too. This scratchless powder is so quick and thorough 
that it makes housework seem easy. It’s the finest, 
safest cleanser you can get for bathtubs, for kitchen 
sinks—for all general household cleaning! 


«hasn't scratched yet! * 





cleans and polishes at the same time 


Made in Canada 
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YOURUKITCHEN WITH THIS 


new ofindlay 


/ HIS is the range built by Findlay to meet the demands 

of Canadian women for a low-priced stove that would 
be strikingly modern and the last word in efficiency. 
Besides embodying every feature to minimize the work of clean- 
ing up after cooking, the table top design of this new Findlay 
Range saves wearisome steps in the large kitchen and conserves 
space in the small home or apartment. 

Its rugged steel construction insures durability—its simple, 
pleasing lines, its appealing colors let it blend with the decora- 
tive scheme of any kitchen. 


This new Findlay Electric Range is built for speed in cooking and baking 
—-ither three or four fast-heating top burners (open or Ironclad as desired). 


The Findlay Instant Oven Control, with preheating switch and warning 
signal lamp, tell you when the temperature is right for baking or roasting. 

The new silver point trouble-proof switches control all burners—only a 
quarter turn, and noiseless. Spacious baking oven and large warming oven. 


And, of course, the Minute Minder, that lets you leave the kitchen to 
visit with your guests and warns you when to return to your cooking. 


Write us for free literature and the name 
of your nearest Findlay dealer. 


PUMLL ECU 
& - Ontario 








Carleton Place - 


ELECTRIC, GAS, WOOD AND COAL AND COMBINATION RANGES, 
WARM AIR HEATING SYSTEMS AND AIR CONDITIONING 
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"Cellophane" scores again! Seems 
it's never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments and has an eye for new worlds 
to conquer. Here it is in its latest 
rdle — a pleated edging for the 
shelves in your kitchen, bathroom, 
linen closets or wherever they happen 
to be. It's white with contrasting 
bands of color — crisply tailored and 
very trig. 
e 

Table linens, lovely as they come, 
aren't having things all their own way. 
In fact, opposition comes from the 
most unexpected quarters. Braided 
Cellophane, hemp, cork, straw and 
all sorts of materials are being used 
for luncheon sets of smart modern 
tables. Mirror plaques make dashing 
place mats, especially in one of its 
lovely new shades. 


Meantime, linen gets smarter 'n 
smarter. They do it with new colors, 
new designs and all the little tricks of 
style. And the world's a gayer place 
in consequence. 


It wouldn't be new to a Japanese 
household, but in Canada, bamboo is 
a distinctly novel decoration. Many 
of the smartest homes feature it this 
season — as a mantel trim, for win- 
dow boxes, picture frames, and so 
on. Fact is, it's such an important 
vogue that decorators sit up nights 
to think of new way? to use it. 


Colors are hyphenated in the present 
fashion. What | mean is that subtle 
rather than striking shades are smart- 
est for room backgrounds — grey- 
blue, pinky-grey, rose-beige, and 
other blended tones. It takes two 
words to describe them. Bright ac- 
cents, of course, and much white used 
discreetly. 


"An Ontario Mother" writes us that 
the "Meals of the Month" make the 
family mouth water, but that they're 
too expensive for a limited income. 
Sorry, but we must make them aver- 
age, and anyway, menus are like 
budgets; you have to adapt them to 
your own particular case. 

But Mother dear, why didn't you sign 
your name — what's matter with it? 
— | could have told you where to get 
some booklets on the subject. Write 
me again and I'll let you know. 
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e by Helen G. 
Campbell 


Don't be light fingered with some- 
body's purse or heavy handed with 
your own rolling pin; one’s a crime 
against society and the other a crime 
against good cooking. Just to en- 
courage a light, quick touch, there's 
a pastry set on the market — a cloth 
to tie down over your table top and 
a cover for the rolling pin. Costs very 
little and it saves sticking or working 
too much flour into the dough, and, 
as you very well know, it's a case of 
spare the flour or spoil the pie. 
2 
In Russia (we're going very Russian 
this month) they like a bit o' jam in 
their tea. To each cup of the fresh 
brew, add a teaspoonful of raspberry 
jam for sweetening and serve hot 
without cream. Or pour over ice 
cubebs for a frosty drink. And they're 
fond of fruit slices — lemon, orange 
and so on — ora little spice to flavor 
their cup. 
+e 

Even the so-ordinary salt which 
flavors and savors your food is being 
dressed up these days. One popular 
brand comes in a new square pack- 
age — white with blue and red bands 
for decoration. Smart and sensible, 
too, for it takes less room on the shelf 
and is comfortable in the hand. The 
Cellophane over-wrap is designed to 
stay on; simply cut off a piece around 
the pouring spout and leave the re- 
mainder on the package to protect it. 


People who live in glass houses 
shouldn't throw stones. Which is 
something to take to heart in a literal 
sense nowadays. Glass brick — be- 
lieve it or not — is a new construction 
material used in modern interiors with 
practical and charming effect for 
stairway balustrades, decorative pan- 
els and even partitions. Light comes 
through them but not the view, so you 
can sometimes use them to close up a 
window with a dingy outlook and not 
sacrifice anything. Provided, of 
course, the ventilation is looked after. 





Silver, china and glass all of a pat- 
tern, carrying out an idea that's be- 
come quite popular. The four o'clock 
table is set for drinking tea. And 
nibbling tid-bits full of calories but 
irresistible to most of us. Let your 
conscience — and your bathroom 
scales — be your guide when they are 
passed. 
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Stitch Your Linens Gaily | The Finest WAX 
Work these new designs in fresh colors | Money can buy! 
SSS 















Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine 

481 University Avenue, Toronto, enclosing 

money If sending cheque, kindly 

add fifteen cents for bank exchange. Ar- 

icles from previous issues can always be 
supplied. 


order 


| 
C.442—The Puppy Parade. A delightful 
and amusing little set stamped on the new | 
fine Chinese linen in palest bisque shade or 
on Irish linen in white, cream, green or | 
yellow —puppies in cross stitch to be 
worked in black. May be finished with 
single hemstitching before fringing or a 
double row of machine stitching makes a 
perfectly satisfactory substitute for hand 
work. The 36-inch cloth and four serviettes 
are priced at $1.45 and cottons for working, 
10 cents. 





C.443—Chinese Lantern Laundry Bag. 
Floral design to be appliquéd to light 
brown linen crash—making a most artistic 
and unusual linen bag. Size, 18 x 27 


inches, complete materials are priced at 
95 cents. 





HAWES’ gives Greater Coverage —A Finer Polish 


Good wax is a real economy. There is a “standard of value” 
in everything you buy. In floor wax—the standard of value 
is HAWES’, When you buy HAWES’ you get a better 
quality wax that will give your floors the beauty and the 
lasting protection they deserve. Use HAWES’ and you, too, 
will ‘‘Be Proud of Your Floors”’. 


ae AWES Canada's Favorite 



































C.444— “Red Sails in the Sunset.’’ A 
gay fleet of little cross stitch ships to sail 
in your bathroom. Stamped on finest 
white linen huckaback towelling, 18 x 33 
inches—hems to he finished in cross stitch. 
The little boats are in golden brown and 
the water, blue. Other colors may be 
substituted for the red sails if desired. 
Price $1.10 per pair; cottons for working, 
8 cents. 























1st PRIZE 
#50 
2nd PRIZE 
$40 
3rd PRIZE 
BH 330 


50 FANCY SEWING BOXES 
Containing an assortment of Coats’ and 
Clark's Threads 








C.445—Cushion. Tall grasses and 
rushes in natural colors make an artistic 
background for this very lovely bird with 
its gracefully spread wings. The bird is in 
chain stitch, and may be worked in shades 
of blue or gold. Stamped on black silk 
taffeta, size, 18 x 22 inches, front and back 
are priced at $1.25; in black art felt or 
brown crépe linen at 90 cents. Cottons for : 
working come to 15 cents, and a form can | Get all details and entry blank 
be supplied at 60 cents. | in splendid new Book No. 500, 
containing 7 Jatest and loveliest 
embroidery designs, with work- 





CLARK'S “Anchor’ 
STRANDED.COTTON 






























% § a . . 
ing instructions and transfers. PEARL COTTON - STRANDSHEEN 
Let’s see what you can do! 
Use Milwards Needles— 
best for all embroidery. 
1 trea whose hungty mouth is prest Get this book at your usual Shop or write: 
ee Dat uke ont dt dey THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Cine’ lift s phe tit Prarie tiered, MAKERS OF COATS’ ano’ CLARK’S 6 CORD SPOOL COTTON. 
C.346 —“‘Gardens” and C.447 ‘‘Trees.”’ G@ tree that may in Summer wWeor Dept. X-57, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 276 
The most popular of all sampler pictures J nest of Robins in her haw ‘ T enclose 10c. Please send me Book No. 500 containing details of contest and 7 new embroidery designs, 
of which you will never tire. Stamped on “Upen whose besom snow has laing with transfers. 
fine cream linen, size, +2°x 15 inches, they ee ee feet a Dhamunt sess ssoncencéesnsansnsieSasnctssnssSucceiaband exis RU wikeas sei ee Ges ere ec 
? are priced at 45 cents each; cottons for Dut only God can make ate: PO i0GD isevssrssesceriesnnitictssiaiiniiepasitistitelincmiaccssesctapisatmineat tad Baia t laste Oe eases Sg ae 


. ‘ ’ Q =e Peaac ’? 
working “Gardens,” 15 cents; for ‘“Trees, 
10 cents 
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Don’t try to hide toilet odors with smelly 
disinfectants. Here is a scientific prepara- 
tion—made especially to clean toilets. Sani- 
Flush removes stains and discolorations 
without scrubbing and scouring. Sani-Flush 

urifies the unseen trap where dangers lurk. 
it puts an end to the cause of odors and 
insanitation. . 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. (Follow directions on the can.) Flush 
the toilet. That’s all there is to it. It’s simple. 
Sure. Harmless. Sani-Flush is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on can). Sold by » drug, hardware, 
and syndicate stores—25 and 15 cent sizes. 
‘Made in Canada. Distributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 








¥. The best part of the 
picnic... those mar- 
vellous sandwiches 
you make in a mom- 
ent with Paris Paté. 
You couldn't wish 
for anything nicer! 
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September in the Garden 


Information at a Glance 


A Chatelaine Short. 
by GORDON LINDSEY 


MOVING TIME. Second only to spring, fall's the best time for 
moving many of the perennial plants and shrubs. Many of these 
are well past the season of blooming. They have had their 
necessary rest and can now be safely transplanted. Among the 
perennials which will be moved at this time are iris, peony, 
bleeding heart, and any other fleshy perennial plants that have 
bloomed before July. 

It is still rather early to shitt late bloomers such as the del- 
phinium and phlox. It is a month late to tamper with the 
oriental poppy. The latter is rather a difficult thing to move 
about and is best sown by seed where it is to bloom. With 
care it may be moved when quite young in the early spring, 
but the natural time for shifting is in August. 

In all transplanting of this kind, remember that plenty of water 
is the secret‘of success. Water liberally at the time of moving 
and for at least a week afterward. In addition to supplying 
very necessary moisture to keep the plants from wilting, this 
water will also carry the fine earth down tight around the tiny 
fibrous roots and thus eliminate fatal air pockets. Later on, 
roses, shrubs and ornamental trees can be moved, though it is 
better to wait until October. 

As a general rule, fleshy and quick-growing perennials, especi- 
ally the iris, benefit from moving every three or four years. 
Clumps are liable to get too large and start dying in the centre. 
If divided with a sharp spade into small clumps of about six or 
eight inches in diameter and replanted again in fresh earth, 
more symmetrical and stouter growing plants will result. 


LAWNS. Grass seed should be sown in cool weather. It will 
not make a good start during the summer. This rule leaves 
only two seasons when it is advisable to sow lawn grass seed in 
most parts of Canada, and that is the early spring and fall. 
The ground should be well cultivated, level and free of weeds, 
and the seed should be sown evenly and liberally on a windless 
day. Cover by raking one way only, and if a roller is available, 
use it. Water well during dry weather. 


FALL BULBS. Mid-September to freeze-up is the time to get 
in such fall-sown Dutch-type bulbs as tulips, daffodils, hya- 
cinths, crocuses, etc., for outdoor blooming. Plant to a depth 
of three times the diameter of the bulb, which will mean from 
six inches to a foot deep for the larger tulips. 

For best average effects these should be planted in clumps of 
eight to a dozen bulbs and spaced in the groups about three to 
six inches apart. Later on, these bulbs will be planted in pots 
for indoor bloom this winter. 


CULTIVATION. Late fall, after growth is over, is the time to 
dig up the garden and to work in manure, leaves and other 
vegetable material. The more leaves, weeds and other green 
manure of this kind that can be dug into the soil at this time, 
the better, richer and more friable the garden soil will be next 
spring. Just before freeze-up the whole garden may be dug 
roughly and left in that rough condition to catch the winter 
snows. In the colder sections of Canada some protection will 
have to be given roses, strawberry and other tender plants 
and shrubs, but there is plenty of time for this job yet. 


FALL DON'TS. This is not the proper time for pruning. Asa 
general rule such work is done from February to July, with the 
late blooming shrubs and grapes done first, and the early 
bloomers like the spirea and forsythia, roses, etc., in May to 
July after they have flowered. This is not the time for sowing 
perennial flower seeds. That work, except in the warmer dis- 
tricts of British Columbia, should have been done in June or 
July. Don't continue hosing the garden liberally in September 


_ or growth of perennials and other established plants and 


shrubs, trees, etc., will not get a chance to harden and mature 
sufficiently to withstand the winter. The same rule applies to 
continuous and early cultivation. This, unless left until quite late, 
is apt to encourage too late new growth. 


| THROBBING 
| BUNION , 
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PAINFUL 


| CALLOUS 
SORE 
INSTEP 
| TENDER 
TOE 
ACHING CORN 
Don’t suffer the torment of new or tight 
shoes. To stop painful pinching, pressing or 
rubbing of shoes on sensitive spots on your 
toes or feet, or on Corns, . — 








Callouses or Bunions, ap- 
ply soothing, healing, 
cushioning Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads. In ONE MINUTE 
the pain will be gone — 
forgotten! New or tight 
shoes won't hurt, irritate 
or give you sore toes or 
blisters, Easy to apply. Do 
not come off in the bath. 
Remove Corns, Callouses 
Using Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads with the separate 
Medicated Disks, includ- R@NGWelhts5 
ed in every box, will 
quickly, safely loosen 
your corns or callouses. 
Get a box today and en- 
joy quick, safe relief. Sold 
at all drug, shoe and 
department stores. 


Is Your Kitchen 
// 
Just Right” 


or would you like to improve it? 
Here's your chance to earn 
money for your ideas. Read 
about Chatelaine's Kitchen Idea 
Contest on page |8. 






Using Colorinse 
after every shampoo 

gives hair the softly 
B* fer Pesket of glimmering sheen of 


Treatments. 1 


tints to choose youth. Nota dyeor 


from. At all Drug, . 
Department, bleach—just a safe, 


Chain St d . 
BeautyParlors. . Pure vegetable tint: 


, UN 


NESTLE-LeMUR Co.(Canada) LIMITED, Toronto 
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Gable, MacDonaid, an earthquake make San Francisco" a hit. 


The Movie-Go-Round 
by ROLY YOUNG 


Chatelaine’s critic picks out highlights in the 


s 
season's elaborate programme of new pictures 





COMING EVENTS cast their shadows 
before them, and the shadows that will 
be cast by coming screen events during the 
next season may be of interest to you. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will shortly send 
out roadshow versions of “‘Romeo and 
Juliet’”’ with Norma Shearer, Leslie 
Howard, John Barrymore and a host of 
other stars. Last season you will recall 
that they gave “The Great Ziegfeld” a 
similar high-priced showing, and this one 
should be around at the regular movie 
houses before many moons have passed 
now. Similarly ‘““A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”’ should soon be on the screens at 
popular prices. The success of “Rhodes” 
has prompted the English producers to go 
back to Africa for another great biography. 
The subject this time will be “David 
Livingstone’”’ and Percy Marmont, who 
made such a hit many, many years ago in 
“If Winter Comes”’ will play the title réle. 
An old-timer by the name of Shakespeare 
is going to have his “private life’’ exposed, 
in the manner I presume of Henry VIII. It 
will be called ‘“The Bard of Avon,” but the 
suggested treatment of the subject sounds 
more like ‘“‘The Bared of Avon.”’ Those 
two motion pictures which were made at 
the Ravina Rink Studio in Toronto last 
year will be released during the coming 
season by Metro. ‘The King’s Plate’’ has 
been retitled ‘““Thoroughbred’”’ and the 
second is called ‘‘Undercover Man.” 
Marjon Talley, former Metropolitan 
opera star, will make her screen début this 
season in “Follow Your Heart’’ and her 
cinema future depends upon how this 
attempt is received. “Ramona,” which 
was a box-office champion just at the close 


Cow-puncher Crosby in "Rhythm 
on the Range.’ 


of the silent era, has been remade as a 
talkie and entirely filmed in Technicolor. 
Loretta Young has the title réle this time, 
and the song “‘Ramona”’ will not be in it. 
Fox expects the movie-going public to 
acclaim a new star in the little French 
actress Simone Simon (which is pronounced 
See-MOAN See-MOAN) who will make 
her début very shortly in ‘‘Girls’ Dormi- 
tory” in company with Ruth Chatterton 
and Herbert Marshall. Another old-timer 
to be revived will be the old Doug Fair- 
banks’ favorite ‘“The Mark of Zorro”’ and 
present plans are for this to be made in 
operetta style. Another popular operetta 
to get another screening will be ‘The 
Desert Song.”’ “Anthony Adverse’’ has 
been completed and will probably get a 
showing as a road show. Still another 
favorite of olden times is due to be seen 
again when Warners make a new version 
of ‘‘The Sea Hawk’”’ with Errol Flynn in 
the romantic leading réle. 


Garbo fans are probably already aware 
that the glamorous Swede is slated to 
appear as “Camille.”” Samuel Goldwyn 
heads his seasonal announcement with the 
news that he will present Walter Huston 
in the screen version of his great stage 
success ‘“‘Dodsworth.”’ United Artists will 
release ‘“‘Dodsworth”’ and also the Selz- 
nick production of ‘““The Garden of Allah’”’ 
which will be a Technicolor production 
with Marlene Dietrich and Charles Boyer 
starred. David Selznick is also planning to 
screen an elaborate version of “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” Walter 
Wanger plans to do a Technicolor version 
of “The Arabian Nights’”’ which promises 
to be outstanding. These are just a few of 
the productions which you can expect to 
see during the next season, but they give 
an indication of the excellence that you can 
expect in your screen entertainment. 


San Francisco.— 1 have no doubt that 
this picture will duplicate the financial 
success of “Mutiny on the Bounty”’ for it is 
one of those productions that has every- 
thing that can be grouped under the term 
“audience appeal.’’ First of all the cast is 
headed by Clark Gable, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Spencer Tracy, then W. S. 
Van Dyke is the director. He has given it 
liberal dashes of comedy, romance, popular 
music, grand opera, and a reproduction of 
the San Francisco earthquake that is 
easily one of the biggest spectacular thrills 
the screen has ever attempted. The earth- 
quake is really the star of the production, 
and is so graphic that you almost experi- 
ence it as you watch it. Gable has a tailor- 
made r6le as the boss of ’Frisco’s Barbary 
Coast, and Miss MacDonald gets a juicy 
part as the small town singer who becomes 
the star of the ’Frisco opera. That gives 
her an opportunity to sing such popular 
ditties as ‘‘Would You” and the title song, 
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B ING cROsBY’S breakfast is 
a grand take-off for busy 
days. First, appetizingly 
chilled tomato juic:... then 
a big bowl of double-crisped, 
crunchy Quaker Puffed 
Wheat with ripe berries .. . 
followed by cream cheese, 
preserves and toast. What 
could be easier to serve... 
what could be more appeal- 
ing to a lazy appetite! 


QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 
IS SO DELICIOUS AND 

CONFECTION-LIKE THAT 
MANY DO NOT REALIZE 
HOW IT RANKS IN | 
NOURISHMENT WITH SOLID 
DINNER DISHES. LOOK; 


HIGH IN FOOD ENERGY! 












Your grocer is featuring 
everything you need to serve 
BING CROSBY’s favorite 
breakfast. Have it tomorrow 
to start your family off right! 





POTATOES . .34.9 CALORIES PER OZ. 


PUFFED As 
WHEAT. . 106.0 CALORIES PER OZ. 
















QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT IS A LIGHT AND 
TEMPTING SUMMER FOOD, YET IT HAS 
ALL THE NUTRITION OF WHOLE 

WHEAT. IT IS DOUBLE CRISPED TO 
MAKE IT DOUBLY APPETIZ- 
ING. LOOK FOR THE RED 
AND BLUE PACKAGE — 


TRIPLE-SEALED ro 
cuarp FRESHNESS ! 
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Ji 7S 
QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT and QUAKER PUFFED RICE 
are made in Canada by The Quaker Oats Company 
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Chelsea design, Com- 
munity Plate, is a 
happy adaptation 
of a famous old 
piece from 
Windsor 

Castle. 












the makers of this 


charming silverware, 





Be proud — 
of your 


SILVER 


Keep its lovely surface softly 
gleaming with Silvo Silver 
Polish. 


SILVO-bland, gentle, liquid 
—seems to share your pride 
in cherishing the glowing 
beauty of a// your silverware. 


Write us for free sample or sia 










LIQUID SILVER POLISH 





Reckitts (Oversea) Limited, 1014 Amherst Street, Montreal 
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The Play of the Hand 


Too often the dummy marks the spot where 


the crime was committed 


by AMY STEVENSON 


THE PLAY of the hand is so vast a subject 
that one can only touch the fringe of it in 
a single article. For the declarer, the 
first important point is to study the 
dummy directly it is laid down, always 
remembering what, if anything, has been 
bid by the opponents. Never mind if you 
are accused of slowness: you can hardly 
hope to rival Culbertson who once “‘went 
into a huddle” for thirty-eight minutes! 
Count up your winners and losers. If the 
winners fall short of your contract, see if 
you can make them up by finessing, or 
discarding losers on winners, or making 
good the small cards of a long side suit. 

Note very especially if you have enough 
entries to carry out your plans in either 
hand, and if not, can a “hidden entry” be 
uncovered? Consider the opening lead— 
if it is a “blind” lead (that is, neither the 
leader nor his partner has bid)—is it from 
high honors—top of a sequence—fourth 
best of a long weak suit—a doubleton or a 
singleton—‘“‘top of nothing?” Of course 
you can’t always be sure, especially if the 
opening leader is a tricky player; but you 
can generally make a pretty good guess 
with your own and your dummy’s cards to 
guide you. 

I have said it is important to make sure 
of the necessary entries in either hand; 
€.g., suppose you hold a side suit headed 
by Ace, Queen and Jack, the dummy has 
two small cards in the suit. Now if the 
missing King is on your right, as you 
hope, you will need to lead from dummy 
twice in order to catch it. Dummy has 
only one sure entry, but his trumps are 
four to the 8, and yours are five to the 
Ace, King, Queen, 9, 3. You have 
a singleton and will have to trump 
the second round of that particular suit. 
Be sure to trump with the 9, not with the 
3; then you can take out the adverse 
trumps and get again into the dummy’s 
hand by leading the 3 of spades and 
overtaking it with his 8. Then suppose 
you have a tenace in your hand (two 
honors not in direct sequence, such as 
A. Q. or K. J. or Q. 10). It may be neces- 
sary to try a finesse, leading from dummy 
and playing the lower card in hope that 
the missing honor lies between them. But 
if possible avoid the finesse. Try to arrange 
so that your tenace suit may be led up to, 
and not through. 

Please look at this hand. South is 


| declarer at four spades, West having 
' opened the bidding with one club. 


North 

& 2.963 

V 765 

@ 109 

d 8762 
West East 
@75 J. 10 
¥Y j.1084 932 
@ K.J.7 @ 86542 
@& A. K.Q. 10 954 

te eee: 

Y A.K.Q. 

$ A.2.3 

& J.3 


When the dummy went down, South 
saw nine tricks—five spades, three hearts, 
and the diamond ace. But his contract 
called for ten tricks, not nine. Of course he 
could put dummy in with a high spade and 
lead a diamond, finessing the Queen. But 
if West held the diamond King, the finesse 
must fail and he would be one trick down. 
He therefore planned at once to avoid the 
finesse. 

West led off three rounds of clubs, and 
South won the third round with a small 
space. Two rounds cleared the trump suit. 
He then played his three winning hearts 
and the opponents followed suit. Now he 
put dummy in with the 9 of spades—West 
after a moment’s hesitation discarded a 
small diamond. Dummy then played the 
small club up to West’s winner; on which 
South discarded the 3 of diamonds and 
now West is helpless. If he plays the heart, 
dummy trumps and South discards the 
diamond Queen. If he leads a diamond 
he makes South’s tenace good. Of course 
this looks very simple, but do not be dis- 
couraged if you miss the play. Remember 
it is very easy to know what to do when all 
hands are exposed. I could be a perfect 
player if I could only see the opponents’ 
hands before making my plans. 

When you see in various newspapers and 
bridge magazines the perfect bids and 
plays, remember that the author has often 
arranged the hands himself. And when 
they are taken from actual play, they are 
sometimes the work of first-class experts. 

By the bye, I am often amused by the 
confident assertions of various bridge 
authors that theirs is the only winning 
system. When one covers up the bidding 
and the comments, and decides what one 

{Continued on page 67} 
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“CAMP” is _ strong; 
delicious coffee prepared 
in liquid form. You just 
add hot water, with milk 
and sugar to taste. It 
only takes a moment. 
There is no uncertainty, 
no trouble, and the flavour 
is always perfect. 









Investors! 


Ow, 
than ever before, women 
investors are reading THE 
FINANCIAL POST. They know 
they can rely on its dependable 


in larger numbers 


investment news. And always, 
each week, there is that special 
department—“The Woman In- 
vestor.” It deals frankly, fully 
and understandably with sub- 
jects relating to investments 
upon which every woman in- 
vestor should be informed. 


FR EE 2 Subscribers by mail re- 


ceive personal replies 


by letter to their enquiries regarding 


Canadian securities. 


Annual subscription price—$5, 
or, as a special trial offer—10 
weeks for $1. Mail the coupon 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


Send me The Financial Post by mail for 


weeks. Enclosed is $ 


payment, 
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The Fam 1 ly Cou n sell or 


Dear Counsellor. Your advice to 
others who have written you has been so 
splendid I have decided to bring my prob- 
lem to you. It concerns our family budget 
and in view of the many real troubles that 
are brought to you, my difficulty seems 
trivial in comparison. However, bickerings 
over money matters do not promote mari- 
tal happiness and so I hope you can help us. 

My husband is a professional man with 
a good income, at least, it is good for times 
like these. We have two children, a boy 
eleven and a girl five. I have occasional 
help by the day, but that is all. 

After what I shall call our “fixed ex- 
penses” are taken care of, meaning taxes, 
interest on mortgage which is only a few 
hundred dollars, (the mortgage, I mean) 
insurance (premiums on about $25,000 in 
different policies) heat and light, water 
rates, telephone, donations to church and 
charity and expenses in connection with 
operating a car, we have about thirty-five 
dollars a week for food, clothing, household 
equipment, amusements, individual allow- 
ances, gifts and so on. We have no debts 
and don’t buy on the installment plan. Our 
house is nearly paid for. How should we 
divide this $35.00? What amount should 
I be allowed? I have charge of my own 
and the children’s clothing, household 
equipment, in fact, all expenses come under 
my management with the exception of my 
husband’s clothes and any money he 
spends on himself. Under our present 
arrangement I get fifteen dollars a week 
out of which I pay $1.50 for help and for 
club dues, penny bank, Sunday school 
collections and so on, another dollar, leav- 
ing $12.50. I am supposed to ask for any 
extra I need. It is these extras that cause 
the trouble. I have been married nearly 
fourteen years and still find it difficult to 
ask for money. What arrangement would 
you suggest?—D. M., Owen Sound. 


Answer. If more people would bury 
their false pride and turn to others for 
advice on matters of this kind there would 
be a greater amount of happiness in our 
Canadian homes. 

When one is ill one does not hesitate to 
call the doctor and in most cases the doc- 
tor’s advice is followed. So when a prob- 
lem of this kind presents itself why should 
we not consult those we feel can help us? 
The Family Counsellor hopes through this 
column to be of real assistance to those who 
have problems, and it is hoped that many 
others will show the same confidence that 
you have shown. 

Over 80 per cent of matrimonial irrita- 
tions arise from the discussion of money 
matters in some form or other, and I 
strongly recommend that the financial end 
of your home be so reconstructed that 
there will be very little occasion for the 
discussion of money matters. 

I would suggest your husband and your- 
self go over your whole budget, make a 
division of the money and then cease to 
discuss money at any time. You are 
apparently quite prepared to accept your 
share of the responsibility, and you will 
find by careful management that you will 
create a surplus within your own budget. 
Do not attempt to make the mistake of 
running all the financial affairs of your 
family. If you do, the result may be that 


your husband will get the idea you do not 
think him capable of managing his affairs. 
A man likes to feel that his wife is depen- 
dent on him and I would not destroy that 
feeling, whether it is true or not. You may 
feel that it is impossible for two people to 
live together without discussing money 
matters, but let me assure you that it can 
be done, and that if you will make an hon- 
est effort you will be surprised at the addi- 
tional happiness it will bring to your home. 

Constant discussion of money over the 
evening meal has caused more than one 
man to spend his evening out when he 
would not otherwise have done so. He 


does this rather than start a quarrel. /.. 


woman should be very careful not to be 
too aggressive in the financial management 
of the home. You should both be pleased 
in the thought that you have practically 
no debt and that your husband has a good 
earning capacity, and it is important that 
you protect your greatest assets—one 
another. 

Would it be too much to ask you to try 
my suggestion with reference to the divis- 
ion of your income and after this division 
is made to cease discussing money matters 
for a period of three months? Then write 
to me and let me know what the result has 
been? We have done it in our home and I 
know what the result has been, so please 
try it. If you would like Chatelaine to make 
suggestions with reference to your actual 
budget, it will be gladly done. 
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Dear Counsellor. I have been good 
friends with a boy for almost two years. 
We always agreed that if either of us 
wanted to break up, we would inform the 
other. This last while he has been rather 
mean at times, saying unkind things and 
as my feelings are easily hurt, sometimes 
I get angry and so I start nagging at him. 

He is one of these chaps who is carefree, 
nothing seems to bother him and he is 
nearly always good-natured with every- 
body. So it doesn’t seem possible that he 
could do or say anything out of place and 
mean it. It makes me feel very badly, so 
much so that I find it difficult to be in good 
humor when I see him. I am the type of 
person very easily bothered and so I am 
very unhappy at times.—N. D., Ontario. 


Answer. Would it be possible that you 
are unconsciously jealous to the extent 
that you are perhaps requiring too much 
of the one you care for at this particular 
stage of your courtship? 

Perhaps he just does not realize his 
responsibility and it may be some time 
before he is prepared to accept it. 

While you have not told me your age, 
you are apparently young and I do not 
think it advisable for you to shut yourself 
off from other companionships too early. 
I think it is a mistake for young people to 
have the understanding you refer to until 
something more definite comes up in both 
your lives. Your ideas may change in the 
next few years and your sympathy for him 
may cause you to continue when perhaps 
both your lives would be better satisfied 
by finding other life mates. 

It is when we expect too much that we 
receive our greatest disappointments. 

If I can help you further, write me please. 


A WAY OUT 


Sometimes it's so hard to find, all alone. Especially when 
problems are so difficult, that it's impossible to get outside 
oneself and look at them sanely. That's why Canadians every- 
where are finding comfort and help in the sound advice offered 
by a man who has spent years in solving difficulties for others. 
Why not try him? He may be able to throw light on a dark 


and troublesome situation. 


Write to 


THE FAMILY COUNSELLOR, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Tuy then loge, 


NATURE'S MOST PERFECT Cezeal 
AND CANADA'S CHOICEST Wzact 


ENJOY crisp, golden-brown 
Shredded Wheat tomorrow 
morning — with sun-ripened, 
a) luscious peaches— swimming 
: in rich, wholesome milk or 
cream. Shredded Wheat is 
100% whole wheat—nothing 
added—nothing taken away. 
It helps give you energy and 
vitality ... keeps you on your 
toes. Because it supplies 
Nature’s vital food essentials. 
Order Shredded Wheat and 
peaches for tomorrow’s 


breakfast. 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Niagara Falls Canada 






















12 big biscuits 
in every box 





Let your Westinghouse 
dealer show you a new 
“cushioned action” 
washer to meet your re- 
quirements. Full range 
of models with prices as 
low as $74.50 (slightly 
higher in West and 
Maritimes). 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. 
LIMITED * HAMILTON, ONT. 


WASHER MUS} WASH 
CLOTHES a 


You'll like its appearance . . You'll appreciate its stamina . . You'll be 
delighted with its economy . .. . but the most important reason why 
you'll want a Westinghouse Washer is because it's “cushioned action” 
washes clothes cleaner, in less time and with less wear...by actual test. 


Westinghouse 


Cushioned Uiclion™ WASHERS 















BALLROOMS 
“pre Mot 
BEACHES | 


gga and Sand are all very well “in 

the good old summer time”—but 
a skin that is dried, coarsened and 
roughened from hours on the beach 
can prove painfully embarrassing and 
out-of-place at autumn dances. 


That’s why well-groomed women de- 
i upon Hinds Honey and Almond 
eam to banish that rough, dry, red- 
dened look—and make their skin soft, 
smooth and young-looking. 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream works 
better because it’s creamy . . . not 
watery. Its rich, soothing ingredients 
act quickly to bring smooth softness to 
skin roughened and coarsened by ex- 
posure to sun and wind. 


See for yourself how Hinds does more for 
Pour out a little of this creamy, 
white, fragrant lotion on your palm. Your 
own eyes will tell you how much richer it is 
—your skin will tell you how comforting 
and soothing it is. 
Hinds disappears right over —dezin in, not 
off—and leaving not a trace o aiken. 
For a “Cinderella skin” use Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream always after exposure to sun, 
wind or water—and at night before retiring. 


—— oe oe on oe oe oe 






ee ee ee ee 
i A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited, Cai 
§ 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, i 
; Send me a generous free sample of . 
‘ Hinds Honey & Almond Cream. 
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The one and only W. C. Fields with Rochelle Hudson 


in "Poppy." 


}and also to warble numerous operatic 
| arias, including a fine five-minute conden- 
|sation of “Faust.” A couple of lovely 
sacred numbers are also introduced for 
good measure. ‘San Francisco” is pure 
entertainment, and is just one of those 
films that you mustn’t miss under any 
circumstances. 

The Whiie Angel.—I really feel sorry 
about having to report that this biography 
of Florence Nightingale is beautiful but 
dumb. Warners made it as a follow-up on 
the success of Paul Muni as “Louis 
Pasteur” but the story of the “Lady With 
the Lamp” hasn’t the same dramatic 
material. As a historical document the 
film is accurate and important, although 
Kay Francis frequently impresses one as 
being more like the Lady With a Past 
than the Lady With the Lamp. However, 
she does some of the finest work of her 
career in a réle which at its best has little 
to offer a star. The production is elaborate 
and if you are interested in the history of 
nursing you may find ‘““The White Angel’’ 
quite inspiring. 

Poppy.—It is impossible for me to get 
a correct impression of a W.C. Fields 

picture, because the very sight of Mr. 
Fields on the screen completely upsets any 
sense of balance that I might have. Per- 
sonally I think he is the world’s greatest 
comedian, the peer even of Chaplin, and 
the fact that he is in the cast is sufficient to 
guarantee my complete enjoyment of 
whatever he appears in. As a rule, the 
ladies are not so fond of Mr. Fields. His 
comedy seems to appeal to men primarily, 
so, if you are a fair reader, may I humbly 
suggest that you take your boy-friend, 
hubby, or dad to see “Poppy.” The 
picture was made from Fields’ great stage 
success of the same name, and was, inci- 
dentally, the first film in which he ap- 
peared, having been made many years ago 
by D. W. Griffith under the title “Sally of 
the Sawdust.” It presents Fields as a 
grafter with a carnival, who palms off his 
adopted daughter as an heiress, which 
leads him into direful complications until 
it turns out that she really is the heiress. 
Rochelle Hudson and Richard Cromwell 
are the attractive young people in the cast. 

Forgotten Faces.—Herbert Marshall and 
Gertrude Michael in a grim study of 
hatred. Marshall, finding his wife un- 
faithful, kills her lover and then surrenders 
to the police after arranging that their 
daughter shall be adopted in a home where 
she will never know of her mother’s dis- 
grace. Years pass and Marshall, out on 
parole, gets a position as butler in the 
daughter’s home, in order to protect her 
from the scheming mother. The picture 
ends with the violent death of both 
parents. It is thoroughly unpleasant and 


Unusual — 


Disturbing — 
RAINBOW IN WINTER 


What happens when two people from opposite ends of the 
spectrum are drawn together across an arch of strange 
experience? Edith Barnard Delano's emotionally stirring story 
is a part of the brilliant fiction featured in 


OCTOBER CHATELAINE 


| 
excellently done. Not recommended for | 
children. 

Early To Bed.—Mary Boland and Charlie | 
Ruggles in one of those silly frothy 
comedies that are ideal for the hot weather. | 
Completely entertaining and unimportant. 

Secret Agent.—A fine English spy story, 
from Somerset Maugham’s novel. Made- 
leine Carroll, Robert Young and Peter 
Lorre are members of the cast that you | 
will know. Most important, however, is a 
newcomer (to Canadian audiences) in the 
presence of the distinguished English stage 
star John Gielgud. Gielgud will appear in 
America this coming season in “Hamlet” 
and as the subject of theatrical conversa- 
tion, his appearance in this film is of more 
than passing interest. 

And So They Were Married.—Here is a 
grand bit of comedy. It is all about a 
divorcee who, reflecting her own feelings, 
has made a man-hater out of her small 
daughter. She takes daughter to a moun- 
tain resort for the Christmas holidays and 
they are marooned by a snowslide with 
only a woman-hating widower and his 
young son for company. After sundry 
clashes of temperament, the grown-ups 
find they like each other, but the kids have 
developed a sound hatred and frame up a 
series of battles to prevent their parents 
from falling in love. The parents do fall in 
love, but call it off on account of the 
youngsters. Then they are both so miser- 
able the kids try to patch it up, but only 
succeed in getting them all in jail. It’s 
pure farce and grand entertainment. Mary 
Astor is the woman and Melvyn Douglas 
the man. It isn’t a big picture except in 
entertainment value. 

Rhythm on the Range.—Bing Crosby ina 
new setting, but the biggest novelty 
apparently is the fact that the producer 
has Bing croon his softest love lyrics to a 
huge bull. However, before the picture is 
over the bull has to give way to pretty 
Frances Farmer. Bing has half a dozen 
songs of which I liked best “Empty 
Saddles in the Old Corral.’’ Miss Farmer 
is an attractive newcomer, but she has 
plenty of competition since the film serves 
to introduce at least two other new pros- 
pective stars in the comedy team of radio’s 
Bob Burns (with his bazooka) and Martha 
Raye, who portrays an insane brand of 
comedy antics. The film is one of the best 
Bing has made. As the title suggests, it is 
a cowboy picture so the old derisive term 
“horse opera’? may be applied this time 
with a very different significance. 

That about concludes the list of the 
month’s new films, since many are holding 
over and the big ones are being held back 
until the fall season gets under way. By 
next month I should have a more prolific 
list for you. 
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HORRIBLE! 


Says ay 





Yet this is only one of the ways in- 
fection may enter Fora home. Use 


“Lysol” in daily ousecleaning to 
help protect your loved ones from 
the dangerous germs of Infection. 


| Raber TIME you see a fly — 
remember that it may carry a 
multitude of germs. Unfortunately, 
you cannot see the germs that swarm 
in every corner of your home. But 
they’re there—no matter how care- 
ful you may be about housecleaning. 
That is why it is so important to dis- 
infect as you clean, with “Lysol”. 
Your doctor will tell you that keep- 
ing your home “hospital-clean” 
with a reliable disinfectant like 
“Lysol” is an important part of the 
war on Infection. “Lysol” has been 
used to help protect the famous 
Dionne Quintuplets against Infec- 
tion — since the very morning they 
were born, and it is still the only 
germicide used to disinfect their 
surroundings. 

The story of how “Lysol” is used in 
the modern little Dafoe Nursery is 
offered, now, without cost, to all 
mothers—as a matter of public ser- 
vice and in the hope that it will help 
them protect their homes, their 
loved ones, against Infection. 
Send for “Protecting the Dionnes” 
and follow the most famous example 
of scientific baby care in history. 


How to get 
“Protecting the 
Dionnes”’ 


P Just send your name 
and address ona carton 
front from “‘Lysol”’ to 

Dept. C4, Lysol (Canada) Limited, 9 
Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada. Your 
frce copy of “Protecting the Dionnes”’ will 
be mailed to you postpaid. 


Disinfectant 


TRAOE MARK “LYSOL” REGISTERED Om Camaon 


LM-436 
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“T feel sturdier already,’”’ said Jamie, 
“but I am wet.” 

Dorcas, secretly relieved, consented to 
return. Back in the house, she noted with 
grim satisfaction that her cold was worse, 
and her hat ruined. 

Jamie shed his dripping overcoat. ‘“How 
about a nice hot toddy now?” 

The mere vision of a steaming toddy 
relaxed the tense muscles at the nape of 
Dorcas’s neck. “‘Swell,’’ she sighed with 
enthusiasm. 

“Now I am ashamed,” Jamie’s voice 
was elaborately apologetic. ‘‘I’d forgotten, 
there’s not a drop in the house.”’ 


DORCAS AWOKE to the insistent ring of 
steel on wood. Her jewelled wrist watch 
pointed to seven thirty, and with a feeble 
groan she tried to bury her head once more 
in the pillow. But the bed was not con- 
ducive to a second relapse into slumber. 
Evidently schooled by generations of agile 
risers the mattress refused to relax com- 
fortably, but humped up its back and 
slanted toward the floor. Dorcas pulled 
herself up wearily and stepped on to the 
cold floor. She yearned for a bath to steam 
out the rigors of the night, but that 
impossibility had already been determined. 

Shivering, she closed the window and 
stood for a moment looking down. The 
sun flashed on the guilty axe which had 
awakened her. It was wielded by a burly 
figure in a mackinaw who was singing and 
chopping with a relish. 

“Did you oversleep?” yelled Jamie. 
“Come on down and get your exercise.” 
Dorcas grimaced and fled from the window. 
Jamie was beginning to be almost annoy- 
ing. In fact, Dorcas told herself, he was 
very annoying and most unfair. She 
regretted coming with him. And all the 
tomfoolery of washing dishes, chopping 
wood, and arising before eight, didn’t 
change her mind a bit about him. But, 
she was fofced to admit, Jamie hadn’t 


1241 





asked her about that anyway. He seemed 
very well satisfied with himself. 

Dorcas struggled on with a doughty 
breakfast trying to imagine that a slim 
glass of tomato juice was in front of her, 
with thin delicate crisps of toast. A walk, 
again, seemed the only solution to their 
recreational problems. At the door, Aunt 
Sarah noticed the cigarette that Dorcas 
was putting to her lips. 

“Of course, I don’t mind,” she men- 
tioned, “‘but I wouldn’t smoke outside if I 
were you, dear. The neighbors wouldn’t 
understand.” 

Dorcas dumbly put it back into her 
case. ‘“‘Surely,’’ she murmured. 

“‘We’ll cut across the fields,’’ said Jamie, 
guiding her. ‘‘When we get out of sight you 
can puff to your heart’s content.” 

“I don’t care particularly,” Dorcas 
said, “Just habit.” 

“Atta girl. Really getting down to first 
principles.”” Jamie drew in a lusty breath. 
“This is the life!” 

Dorcas couldn’t control the flush which 
had been growing warmer beneath her 
cheeks. “Scratch a cosmopolite, and you 
find a layer of farm soil.” 

“Yes, sir, everyone’s a child of nature at 
heart.” 

Jamie’s bland good humor refused to be 
ruffled, and Dorcas relapsed into bitter 
silence. She hated to admit that Jamie 
was blatantly out-Kenting every memory 
of Kent that had been haunting her. It 
was hard to think of Kent seriously with 
Jamie’s boisterous and obvious manoeuv- 
rings and also it was rather selfish of Jamie 
to try to puncture the novel luxury of 
sentimentalizing and remain so darned 
impersonal. It burned. 

Jamie was indefatigable. He strode up 
one knoll and down another until Dorcas 
thought she would drop at the next step. 
She was hot and weary and yearning to sit 
down a minute. Her anger mounted stead- 

{Continued on next page} 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
ALL ONE PRICE—15 CENTS 


No. 671. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 454 yards of 39-inch 
material for short-sleeved tunic and skirt, 
and & yard of 35-inch lining for camisole. 

No. 867. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 17 yards of 39-inch 
material for blouse, 214 yards of 35 or 39- 
inch material for skirt and 7% yard of 39- 
inch material for guimpe. 

No. 589. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 414 yards of 39-inch 
material for long-sleeved dress and 11% 
yards of 114-inch ribbon for belt and neck 
trimming. 

No. 670. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 34 requires 37% yards of 39-inch 
material for dress with long sleeves. 

No. 1241. Sizes 2, 4 and 6. Size 4 re- 
quires 114 yards of 35- or 39-inch material 
for jumper dress and revers of jacket. The 
separate blouse requires one yard of 35- or 
39-inch material and the jacket one yard 
of 39-inch material. 


No. 615. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16. Size 
12 requires 3%¢ yards of 39-inch material 
and \% yard of 39-inch contrasting for 
long-sleeved dress. 

No. 564. Sizes 2, 4and 6. Size 4 requires 
134 yards of 39-inch material, 34 yard of 
35-inch contrasting and 2 yards of binding 
for long-sleeved dress. 

No. 8344. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10. Size 
4 requires 13¢ yards of 35-inch material 
for long-sleeved blouse and 7% yard of 
32- or 35-inch material for trousers. 

No. 658. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14. Size 12 
requires 314 yards of 39-inch material and 
3g yard of 35-inch contrasting for long- 
sleeved dress. 

No. 646. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8. Size 4 re- 
quires 214 yards of 39-inch material and 
YY yard of 35-inch contrasting for long- 
sleeved dress. The coat requires 134 yards 
of 54-inch material and 11% yards of 35- 
inch lining. 








ORDER RESTORED-SKIPS TROUBLE 
OF SETTING UP VACUUM — DEPENDS 
ON HANDY BISSELL TO ERASE MESS 


COVERS EYES AS CALLERS DOG TOPPLES 
POLLYS CAGE, SPILLING PARROT AND 
SAND TO FRESH-CLEANED RUGS 


“I use my new Bissell for all 
quick clean-ups and save my 
vacuum cleaner for periodic 
cleaning. Bissell’s exclusive Hi-Lo 
brush automatically and fuily 
adjusts to clean any na 

It’s much better than the o 


sweeper. 
Models from $4.75 to $7.45 


MAINTAINS EVERY HOUSEWIFE SHOULD 
USE BISSELL FOR QUICK CLEAN-UPS AND 
SAVE VACUUM FOR GENERAL CLEANING 


BISSELL 


The really better sweeper 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


MADE IN ANADA 


lf You Had $500.00 
To Spend on YOUR Kitchen 


How Would You Spend It? 


Submit Your Ideas to the 


“KITCHEN IDEA CONTEST” 
You May Win up to $100.00 for Your Ideas 


For Full Particulars See 


Page 18 
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How would you 
like to cook with 
a bright new pan 
every day: 


Really, that’s possible with S.O.S. 
It “cuts” through grease. Whisks 


{ 


away stains and scorches. 


dispenser at your own sink? 


favorite store has it. 


$.0.S. SHINES 
Greasy pans * scorched pots * smoked 
kettles © charred broilers * rusted 


metal * dull aluminum * messy stove 
tops * “Pyrex” cooking ware 






Look for the 
YELLOW and 
red package 


VA OS ES AER ALD aE eed 


a Pee 


post card to 8.0.8 Manufacturing Company of 
Canada, Limited, 365 Serauren Ave., Toronto, 
for a free trial package of 8.0.8. You’ll like it! 


Fully protected by patents. 


Made in Canada. 
NE in we v'eimh bie as eee ia abs bh hae ome nee s 


Polishes, 
too. All in one simple operation. 

Why not try this magic shine- 
There’s 
no other cleanser like $.0.S. Your 
Or clip coupon. 





One Train a Day 


(Continued from page | 3) 


rapidly formulating. ‘‘Better have two 
eggs in the basket,’’ he thought, reaching 
for the notepaper. 

“Dear Aunt Sarah—’”’ he began, “You 
may remember me as the nephew who 
never writes unless he wants something 
. . .” This, he addressed to Crossroads 
Junction, Ont. 

On the other sheet he wrote, “Dear 
Bob, you old twirp. I need a guinea pig. I 
should say about five feet ten, with at least 
one detached stare. . ” This letter was 
addressed to Sunnydale, Ont. 

Vastly pleased with himself, Jamie 
culminated his rare industry with a trip 
to the Lamont, and three minutes of 
silent, and serious thought on Dorcas. 


DORCAS REMINDED herself hourly 
that she was not in love with Kent. She 
told herself that he had merely served to 
point out something so obvious that she 
must have been coasting along on a twelve 
year IQ to have missed it. The country 
had been a symbol for something she was 
missing from life, contact with real things, 
real people, a sense of belonging. It had 
been a little frightening for Dorcas to be 
there in the dim church and yet not a 
part of it. 

Her mind flashed back to Jamie. “It will 
need more than a week, but you wouldn’t 
know,” she muttered. 

The first day of the week Jamie had 
allowed her, blossomed with orchids, prov- 
ing, thought Dorcas, that he doesn’t 
understand a bit. Then Jamie called up. 

“Did you like the orchids?”’ he enquired. 
“You haven’t thanked me for them.” 

“Thank you,” replied Dorcas, without 
enthusiasm. 

His voice was melancholy. “I didn’t 
think you would, but then I had to make 
one final stab.” He hung up leaving 
Dorcas faintly curious. 

The next night produced spring flowers 
—pussywillows, tulips, jonquils—a breath 
of the country. Dorcas stood silent before 
them for some’ minutes, then dully set 
about arranging them. Their presence 
dominated the room, and seemed to press 
against the windows to get out. 

A ridiculous little potted plant with a 
single spear of valiant green, followed. On 
the tag was jotted in Jamie’s hand, ‘‘Here’s 
a stepchild of Mother Earth for you.” 

Dorcas sat down abruptly holding the 
silly thing in her hands. It looked as 
forlorn as an orphan on trial for adoption. 
She was puzzled and a little moved. It 
was like Jamie to try to laugh her out of the 
blues, but it was unlike him to remember 
her for three consecutive days. 

“I could have tried my darndest to get a 
rise from him and not dented the surface,” 
she thought wryly, “but now that he 
suspects I’m definitely interested in some- 
one, look at the attention I get.”” Maybe 
what she had said to Jamie had stuck, or 
maybe he was just laughing at her. Dorcas 
didn’t know. 

The first week of exile stretched deso- 
lately to nearly two before Jamie tele- 
phoned again. 

“Beginning to sit up and take a little 
nourishment?” he asked. 

Dorcas was doubtful. 

Jamie’s voice rushed on. ‘Darling, the 
city is getting me. I’m tired of the noise, 
and the confusion. Thought I’d like to go 
into the country for the week-end.” 

“Good idea,’’ she assented. 

“How about coming with me,” burbled 
Jamie. “It’s my Aunt Sarah. Go Friday, 
come back Sunday. Just you and me and 
the great outdoors.” 

Dorcas didn’t know quite what to say. 
That it was some stunt of Jamie’s she 
didn’t doubt, but the idea of being alone 


for the week-end, and the thought that if 
she didn’t accept someone else surely 
would, prompted her reply. 

“The outdoors part sounds all right,” 
she answered reluctantly. 


DORCAS LEFT the office early Friday to 
dash home and pack. There was a letter 
from Sunnydale awaiting her, but the 
handwriting wasn’t Lucy’s. Curiously she 
tore it open. It was from Kent. He was 
coming to the city and would like to see 
her Monday. Dorcas’s heart rose. Oh why 
had she promised this week-end to Jamie? 
If she knew his week-ends there would be 
no fresh, starry eyes to greet Kent on 
Monday. Then hastily she read the letter 
again with a taste of bewilderment. Some- 
how it wasn’t right for him to be interested 
enough to look her up. He should remain 
in Sunnydale, impervious and apart. 

Inwardly rebellious, Dorcas tossed off 
Jamie’s glib chatter all the way up on the 
stuffy, local train. It was late when they 
got to the house, because they had to wait 
for the only hack driver to finish his supper. 
A meal was waiting for them. There was 
something substantial and rough hewn 
about both the food and Aunt Sarah. 

“Surely, you'll have another helping,” 
and Dorcas’s half emptied plate was 
snatched away deftly, returned with 
dispatch. 

The food leaned heavily toward the 
carbohydrate side, and Dorcas choked 
over each mouthful before she could 
subdue it. As the blue apron whisked 
kitchenward for dreaded replenishments 
Dorcas caught Jamie’s wicked eye. 

“Where did you get her?” whispered 
Dorcas. 

“Oh, I’m a product of the soil, didn’t you 
know? Many are the times Aunt Sarah has 
catered to my material needs.” 

“And you're still alive,” Dorcas’s voice 
held awe. “I’d like to crawl off somewhere 
quietly, like a well-behaved boa-con- 
strictor.” 

“After the dishes,”’ said Jamie. 

The dishes evidently had to be bathed 
affectionately, and Jamie polished with a 
vim, complaining loudly that Dorcas was 
lagging. Then Aunt Sarah suggested a 
game of rummy and bed. 

Dorcas pulled on Jamie’s arm, and 
dragged him into a corner. “I hate 
rummy, and I will not go to bed. I’m 
afraid I’d never be able to get out of it 
again.” 

Jamie appeared to give the problem 
some thought. “Well what do you usually 
do when you’re in the country? Anything 
you say.” 

“We might go somewhere.” 

“Where is there to go?” 

Dorcas’s voice hardened., “You know 
more about this place than I do. A walk 
then.” 

Aunt Sarah said that she really preferred 
bed anyway, but had just wanted to keep 
them company. Dorcas pulled on walking 
shoes, coat and hat, and started off with 
Jamie into a faint drizzle. 

“It’s kind of muddy,” said Jamie. ‘‘Are 
you sure you don’t want to go in?” 

“Of course not,’’ snapped Dorcas, and 
started ahead of him with quick city-bred 
steps. Jamie began a tuneless humming 
behind her ear, and kept an aggravating 
half step in back of her. The rain became 
slantingly deliberate. 

“Go back?” murmured Jamie after 
awhile. 

Stubbornness welled in Dorcas as her 
shoes sogged deeper in the mud and her 
steps faltered without any weakening on 
Jamie’s part. ‘“‘No,” she said violently, 
skidded, and was suddenly sitting in the 
middle of the road. 

Jamie helped her up, and burst into a 
maddening guffaw. 

“If I were a he-man now, I’d carry you 
back. But I’m a softie, so I guess you'll 
have to walk.” 

She glared at him. “‘You’re being awfully 
smart and bright about this whole busi- 
ness, aren’t you. dear? Don’t forget that 
the theory is that we’re here to toughen 
you up.” 
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WASHES OFF DIRT 


without scrubbing 


Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye saves hard 
rubbing and scrubbing . . . cuts through 
grease .. . gets rid of dirt—easily, 
quickly. Use a solution* of 1 teaspoon- 
ful dissolved in a quart of cold water. 
Used full strength, it also cleans and 
disinfects toilets, sinks, etc. Frees clog- 
ged drainpipes from obstruction. Won’t 
harm plumbing or enamel. Get a tin! 


%#Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of the lye itself heats the water. 





FREE BOOKLET —The Gillett’s Lye Booklet 
tells how this powerful cleanser takes the hard 
work out of dozens of household tasks. Write for 
a free copy to Standard Brands Ltd., Fraser Ave. 
& Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 
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“You don’t know the half. I’ve found a 
duplex on the East side with a roof garden, 
and for the summer a nice little house up 
the river. I’m afraid there’s more than one 
train a day, but I’m sure the neighbors will 
pass cakes over the hedge.” 

“All sealed and the stamp put on,” but 
her voice faltered. 

“Not yet. There’s one important en- 
closure.”” Jamie grabbed her shoulders. 
“Your ideas are all right,” he said, ‘“‘but 
you pinned them on the wrong male. Don’t 
you think I’d look more stalwart behind a 
lawnmower?” 

“Oh,” said Dorcas weakly into his rough 
coat. ‘“You’re serious for once?” 

Jamie, with Dorcas’s full co-operation, 
demonstrated that he was, indeed. 





The Play of the Hand 


(Continued from page 60) 





would do oneself on any other system, it 
generally comes out to exactly the same 
thing. 

Personally I prefer Culbertson’s system 
to any other, but all have their merits, only 
they are so sure that their particular brand 
is the only genuine article. 

Here is a point in play which is some- 
times missed. Let us suppose you, South, 
have Ace and two little clubs; your 
dummy, North, holds Queen and two little 
clubs. Lead from the Ace to the Queen, 
not from the Queen to the Ace. If the 
missing King is where you want it to be— 
that is, in West’s hand—-you make both 
your Ace and Queen. If East holds the 
King you can only make one trick in clubs 
whichever way you play, so take the chance 
of finding it under dummy’s Queen, not 
over it, and lead toward the Queen. 

Another point. When playing a No 
Trump hand with only one guard in the 
suit led by opponents, it is usually wise to 
hold up the winning card until leader’s 
partner is probably out of the suit. West 
leads a small club, evidently from a 4 or 5 
card suit. You hold Ace and two little 
clubs: do not play the Ace until the third 
round, and thereafter try to finesse always 
toward East in the hope that if he holds 
the winner in the suit you are finessing, he 
will have no more clubs to lead his partner. 

Here is a simple rule which several 
people have told me they found helpful. 
When planning a finesse or trying to clear a 
long suit, play as though you knew the 
missing card was just where you want it to 
be. Remember the case of the Ace and 
small cards in one hand, and the Queen and 
small cards in the other. You want the 
King to be under the Queen, so always 
lead toward the Queen, not from the 
Queen to the Ace. Or suppose you hold 
A. Q. and dummy holds J. 10. You want 
the King to be on your right, so play from 
dummy and finesse the Queen. I repeat: 
Play as though you knew the missing card 
was just where you want it to be. Nota 
bad rule, perhaps, in daily life! The subject 
of Defensive Play is very important and 
must be left for another time. 

One final word on a knotty point. 
Should husbands and wives play together? 
Dear marrieds, it all depends on the 
individuals. If you ‘‘get on each other’s 
nerves,” if you cannot refrain from criti- 
cizing or “‘nagging”’ at each other, avoid if 
possible playing as partners. If you are 
forced to do so, try making a solemn 
compact never, never, never to blame or 
argue while the game is on! You will thus 
avoid upsetting each other—and if you are 
irritated or hurt you cannot possibly play 
your best—and will also make the game 
pleasanter for your opponents. Bridge 
should be a relaxation and a source of 
enjoyment, especially to the ‘“‘tired busi- 
ness man,” and it is not courteous to spoil 
the game for other people. 
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Bring a New Excitement 


To Your Cooking 


With these culinary secrets from the Chatelaine Institute 


FIVE NEW SERVICE BULLETINS 










































MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 


When planning a holiday that will leave 
your man at home alone, get this Institute 
bulletin to give him simple menu ideas — 
grocery orders — easy, man-made recipes, 
and suggestions for successful stag parties. 
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FAVORITE DESSERTS 
OF THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 


Over sixty delicious new desserts—each one 
flavorsome, economical, and carefully tested 
and approved. Cold—hot—jellied—frozen— 
fruit—and pastry desserts—a rare collection 
of recipes for your enjoyment. 



















28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 


They make your mouth water just to read 
their names -— Filbert macaroons — Butter- 
scotch fingers—Orange circles—Corn-flake 
date cookies—and many others. Each one 
selected by the Institute as something very 
special—a pleasure to make, and a joy to eat! 
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CHATELAINE INSTINCT 
MWEET « SAVORY 


SAUCES 





SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 


In response to hundreds of requests the 
Institute presents this survey of sauces that 
will bring a new piquancy to your meals. A 
valuable group of sauce suggestions that 
every housekeeper should have. 










WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 










How do you make the announcements? What 
is the correct procedure for dress and 
ceremony? Who pays for what? All the 
thousand and one minor details of wedding 
etiquette are answered for you in this 
Institute bulletin. 













CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Memory lingers on the mellow glow of the lovely 
floors seen in British homes. The satin-lustre sheen of 
wear-resisting waxes, preserves the beauty of the wood 
—just as it will in homes here. 


POLIFLOR has antiseptic properties that quickly 
destroy harmful dust germs while giving a sparkling 


polish that is easily applied. 


Poliflor 


For Bright and VW/ AX 


Healthy Homes 


Nugget Products of Canada Limited, 1000 Amherst St., Montreal, Quebec 














SPECIAL FEATURE 


As it me the juice from 
orange: is juicer also ex- 
tracts Vitamin A oil content 
from the orange rind. This oil 
(the equal in value te 
fresh Cod Liver Oi!) 
increases the health 
and nutrition 
value of the fruit 


It Strains as it Squeezes Out 
All the Juice ~ 


UICK—efficient—and simple to operate, 

this durably made fruit juicer does a 
100% job. It gets every drop of juice, strains 
all pulp and pits, and there is no squirting or 
messiness. Easy to clean—just hold it under 
the tap. 


Handsomely designed and manufactured from 
highly polished aluminum alloy, this juicer 
will stand years of constant service. It is com- 
pact, light in weight, and rests on non-skid 
rubber feet, You must have one in your home! 








ctained with any 
other type of 
fruit juice 
extractor. 


@ ORANGES THIS 
@ LEMONS SPLENDID 
eumess FRUIT JUICER 


GRAPEFRUIT CAN EASILY 


THis is BE YOURS! 


We will send you one of these high quality 
fruit juicers, at no cost to you, postpaid to 
your home, if you will secure for us $4.00 in 
subscriptions to Chatelaine. The $4.00 may be 
made up of One Year Subscriptions at $1.00 
each; Two-year subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
or Three-year subscriptions at $2.00 each, in 
any combination that will make a total of at 
least $4.00. Forward your remittance with 
names and addresses of subscribers, and ycur 
own name and address, written clearly, and 
the juicer will be shipped to you at once. 


Peteatetions must be SOLD at our regular rates as shown above, 
te persons living outside your own home. Your own subscription or 


subscriptions paid for by you, will not count. This juicer is posi- 
me aeiod aes a s premium te any person who subscribes, but 
asa io you for securing subscriptions for us from f 
other —" The Simplest to Operate 


481 — Quick! ... 100% Efficient 
Squeezes out All the Juice 

one Canada 11é . 
Strains All Pulp and Pits 





ily but Jamie was obtuse to storm signals. 

“You win,”’ said Dorcas suddenly. ‘‘Let’s 
ring down the curtain on this farce. I 
can’t go another step.” 

Jamie stopped and regarded her without 
laughter. Then she was amazingly in his 
arms, his cheek brushed hers, his kiss was 
warm and comforting, not gay and mean- 
ingless. For a moment Dorcas, trembling, 
wanted to lean on that broad shoulder. 
Then she jumped away, simmering again. 

Her voice was shaken, partly because 
Jamie’s kiss had seemed so sweet. “You 
make me madder than—madder—” Words 
failed. 

Jamie’s tone was quiet. “Is your nose 
still pressed against the candy store win- 
dow, then?” 

“Yes,” retorted Dorcas. “You put ona 
grand show, but it wasn’t real.” 

“‘Regardless of that,’’ said Jamie, “‘It all 
boils down to two men, doesn’t it? I was 
just a little late in showing the old throb.” 

“I don’t believe you could throb,” 
choked Dorcas. “It was just that your 
ego was challenged, and I don’t want you 
to make fun of me any more.” 

She turned and ran swiftly back toward 
the house. Jamie caught up to her, and 
they hurried on in silence. 

“But Imeant.. .” 

Dorcas thought of the toll of time, rest, 
and disposition which Jamie’s hoop-jump- 
ing act had taken, and burned anew. 
“Don’t talk to me,” she said. 

Aunt Sarah was mildly surprised to be in 
so much demand. She hadn’t had such 
good rummy for many a month. Missing 
the one Sunday train, and having to get up 
at dawn and come into the city Monday 
morning, put a flaming period to the week- 
end. 


DORCAS ARRIVED home Monday 
night, grimy and lame, but Kent was 
coming and there were things to do. A hot 
bath. Dorcas snatched herself from its 
luxurious warmth before she wanted to. 
Not a dinner dress for Kent, something 
simple and unaffected. She dragged out an 
old blue silk dress with an ingénue bow 
under the chin which she hadn’t worn for 
ages. 

The apartment looked wrong as a setting 
for it. That old faded chintz. She pulled it 
from a top shelf and hastily bundled away 
her formal gold draperies. It was surpris- 
ing the difference it made, reducing every- 
thing to half tones, swallowing the vib- 
rancy. The buzzer rang too soon, and 
Dorcas had no time for lipstick. On the 
way to the door she saw herself, hair 
ruffled, face pale, with excitement shining 
from wide open eyes like a child on 
Christmas morning. 

“IT can’t understand why you should 
come to town,” she heard herself say 
nervously. 

Kent lit a cigarette and regarded her 
smilingly. 

Like a girl of sixteen with her first caller, 
Dorcas heard herself rattle on, “Sit down. 
How long have you been here?”’ 

“A couple of days.” 

Kent sat down, and Dorcas curled up on 
the couch. 

“You’ve no idea,” Kent continued, 
“how glad I am to be back. I was getting a 
little tired of draughty rooms, and bed 
at ten o'clock.” He flicked the cigarette 
to underline it. “‘I thought,” and this time 
his eyes seemed to take her in with a touch 
of surprise, “you might help me do the 
town.” 

Dorcas evaded the invitation until she 
could think it out. “I’ve lost track of you 
so. Did you used to live here?” 

“For awhile,” said Kent. “But it was a 
little too much for my slender purse.” 

Dorcas found herself laughing as if he 
had said something tremendously funny. 
That was wrong, too. Painfully shé 
switched back again to the pourer asking 
the head of the English department how 
many lumps he wanted in his tea. “Will 
you be here long?” 

Kent seemed wavering, too, trying to 
find footing on a tightrope. He made a 
business of putting out one cigarette, 
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lighting another. ‘I hope so,’’ he answered 
her. ‘I really was awfully nostalgic. But 
when a small inheritance was gone, all that 
was left was the farm. When you came up 
you brought this all with you.”” He leaned 
forward to look at her. ‘You'd think I’d 
remember how we were kids together, all 
the things we used to do. How mad you 
were to have to wear pigtails instead of 
curls. But I couldn’t. You were a 
stranger.” 

“Was I?” said Dorcas numbly. 

He seemed concerned. “I hope you 
didn’t think I was rude. It seemed after- 
ward that I was. It was just jealousy.’ 

The compass needle inside Dorcas 
stopped jittering. 

“Oh no, I didn’t think you were rude,” 
said Dorcas. 

He looked at her again as if he were 
trying to co-ordinate two different pictures 
in a stereoscope. ‘““Wouldn’t you like to go 
somewhere tonight? 

“I’m a little tired,” she replied slowly, 
“T haven’t been up to doing the town much 
lately.” 

“IT see,” Kent dropped his eyes, and 
toyed with the cigarette. 

“Now that you’re here, what are you 
planning to do with yourself?” 

“T haven’t decided,” he said. “I haven’t 
a great deal of money, but someone took 
an option on my farm just in time to keep 
me from cracking. If they buy it, I’m all 
set for awhile.” 

“Oh,” there was a pause, while Dorcas 
tried to harness her racing thoughts. 
“Wasn't that lucky with farms so hard to 
sell?’ 

“Yes, it was lucky. Some advertising 
fellow trying to get away from it all. He 
doesn’t know what he’s getting into. Of 
course, it’s not settled yet.’’ 

“T see,”’ said Dorcas vaguely. “Some 
advertising fellow . . .”” She jumped up. 
Balance had returned. “I think I'll change 
my mind about the theatre. Will you wait 
while I dress?” 

Dorcas pulled on a clinging white satin 
evening gown. She remedied the omission 
of lipstick, doubly. Perfume, earrings, 
a jade green velvet wrap, and she was 
ready. 

As she entered the room, Kent rose 
slowly. His eyes widened for a moment 
before he cloaked them again. 

Dorcas sparkled through the most 
popular musical comedy, which she had 
already seen. She sparkled afterward at 
the series of night clubs. She let herself be 
kissed gracefully and gaily, “for old time’s 
sake.” The evening was a successful 
disaster. 

Wearily she entered the apartment. The 
firecracker had gone off all right, but in her 
hand. “‘Well,” she said. “Well.” A little 
tear started in one corner of her eye and 
rolled down her cheek. “Of all the stupid 
fools,’’ and she started to laugh. Kent was 
all right, she supposed, but after all, he 
was just another man. 


THE NEXT night Jamie telephoned. 
“Yes,” she told him, ‘Come over.” 

Jamie poked his hat around the edge of 
the door. “What no bullets?” Dorcas 
shook her head gravely. ‘“‘Don’t you look 
sweet. I like blue,’’ he said. 

Dorcas drew in her breath. “Do you?” 

“There aren’t any peace offerings,” 
Jamie went on. ‘Because I’m just a wee 
bit broke for the nonce.” 

Dorcas lit a cigarette and stood flicking 


ashes into the fireplace, not meeting 
Jamie’s eyes. 

“Buying too many options?” she 
enquired. 


Jamie moved over to her. ‘So you’ve 
Van Dined me. Yes, I confess. Mad? 
Dorcas refused to answer. He rushed on. 
“Dorcas, I couldn’t let you think sweet 
thoughts of Kent. Have you seen him?” 
She nodded. ‘He was in Bob’s crowd at 
school. I knew him, and I knew the minute 
he got a chance he’d be right back here, 
doing the usual, with the rest of us. Just 
not worth pressing a rose in your diary for.” 
Dorcas raised her chin defiantly. 
“You've been rather busy, haven’t you?” 
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MAGIC’S 


Searprise Recipe fo Sejlember * 


Lamb Stew with Mushroom Dumplings—the name alone spurs 


the appetite... 


makes the mouth water in anticipation. And 


this fragrant, savory stew will delight any palate. But it’s the 
flavor of the dumplings that really gets you. There’s a taste so 
rare and delectable to these balls of fluffy lightness, that you prob- 
ably will double the recipe the second time you make them. For 


dinner today... 


or tomorrow ... treat your family to 


LAMB STEW with MUSHROOM DUMPLINGS 


3 Ibs. forequarter lamb, cut in pieces 
\% cup sliced onions 

3 carrots 

5 cups boiling water 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 


Roll lamb in seasoned flour; brown with 
onions in hot fat in kettle. Add carrots 
and boiling water; simmer slowly about 
2 hours. Make Mushroom Dumplings 
as directed at right. Remove stew to 
hot platter, surround with dumplings 
and sprinkle with parsley. 


1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

4 cup tinned condensed mushroom 
soup 

3 tablespoons water 


Sift dry ingredients; add soup and 
water to make soft dough. Drop by 
spoonfuls into boiling stew; cover 
tightly and cook 10 minutes without 
raising cover. Serves 6. 


The supplies you need for Lamb Stew with Mushroom 
Dumplings are being featured at your grocer’s. 


Use Magic Baking Powder and your dumplings 


will be light as a feather... easy to digest 


F your budget turns pale at the high 
cost of steaks and chops, you can 
economize blissfully with this richly fla- 
vored and inexpensive Lamb Stew with 
Mushroom Dumplings. 

Like all good dumplings, these must be 
light and easy to digest. That’s why you 
can’t take chances with a doubtful baking 
powder. The recipe was planned for 
Magic . . . and this dependable baking 


powder will make your dumplings deli- 
cately fluffy and light as air. 

Yet Magic is not expensive. Enough 
for a baking costs less than I¢. 

Canada’s leading cookery experts use 
and recommend Magic. It leavens per- 
fectly ... assures fine texture, delicious 
flavor—every time. So don’t risk failure 
with an inferior baking powder. Use 
Magic and be sure. 


mail the coupon. 
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MADE IN CANADA |” 


FREE! MAGIC COOK BOOK 


Savory meat dishes, delicious 
new cakes, cookies, puddings, 
pies! Dozens of tested recipes. 
Valuable cooking helps. Just 


¢ 
¢ 
7 
¢ 
7 
¢ 
¢ 
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/ Name 


Address 
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GILLETT 
“PRODUCTS 
Fraser Ave., Toronto 2 
v Dept. C-9. 


¢ 
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Please send me—free—the fa 


¢ mous Magic Cook Book. 


Province 
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STAND UP AND SWING 


We're going 
to be pretty 
wholehearted 
about _ this 
swing’ busi- 
ness. Remem- 
ber the debu- 
tante slump of 
a few years 
ago? And a 
generation before that, the poker- 
back posture? This year our carriage, 
our clothes and our rhythm will all be 
swinging in the breeze. And that 
means that we refuse to get formal, 
in spite of a lavish return to feathers, 
furs and falderals. Hats are high — 
but dashed and dinted and swerved 
and swooped as though they had 
been struck by a rip-snorting gale. 
There were never so many furs or 
rich-looking materials for coats and 
suits and frocks — but the silhouette 
is so capricious your hemline won't 
know what your neckline does. Or 
care. Skirts are whirled and slit, 
crazily. Sleeves cut an amazing dash. 
Fur is flung audaciously around in the 
darndest places — for revers, at the 
hemline, patched on pockets, tip- 
tilted on ok. tagged to flounces. 
Skirts are so definitely shorter that 
you can't quibble about it any more. 





Of course there's just the right way to 
carry it all off. You have to do some- 
thing to look comfortable in the new 
hats. Stand still for a minute before 
you start out. Drop your arms to your 
sides, and push hard as though you 
were pressing something down. Auto- 
matically your shoulders go back, 
your tummy tucks in and your head 
goes up. Then step out without any 
mincing about it. It's the new swing 
movement. Good luck! 


SHE FRIGHTENED TRAMPS 


There's one thing about women. They 
stand things for just so long. Mrs. Guy 
Campbell, of Shell Lake, Wis., got 
tired of having her clean wash ruined 
by dust from speeding motor cars, so 
she put a "Washout" sign on both 
sides of the highway. Motorists 
slowed down, but found no trouble. 





by Lotta Dempsey 
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The clothes were saved, and Mrs. 
Campbell reserved the privilege for 
washdays only. 


We know a Canadian woman who 
lives in a railway junction town in 
Manitoba. She was so pestered by 
petty thievery from tramps that she 
took drastic action. The day her two 
fresh lemon pies, cooling on a kitchen 
table with the screen door unlatched, 
disappeared, she got hoid of a couple 
of smallpox signs. Tacked them on the 
doors. Drifters ceased to call or be 
troublesome. She told her friends 
about the ruse, but missed one who 
was out of town. One day from an 
upstair window she saw her coming, 
but before she could get down, the 
woman had turned and fled. 


a 
THE ROAD TO ROMANCE 


The teaching profession has never 
been looked on as a short cut to 
matrimony, but there's romance 
around the corner, often as not, 
when a girl goes on ‘exchange.’ 
Since the system of allowing Can- 
adian teachers to trade jobs with 
those in other parts of the Empire 
was set up in 1912, a goodly number 
of those who went far afield remained 
to make their homes, says Mr. Neil 
McDougall, Exchange Director in 
Ontario. More than 2,600 Canadian 
teachers have gone to England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, South Africa, New 
Zealand and Australia, and different 
parts of Canada. 


The experience is considered invalu- 
able by boards of education, Mr. 
McDougall indicates. Classrooms 
have the benefit of a fresh in- 
structor, and teachers return with a 
broadened outlook. Besides, it's a 
real Empire builder. Nothing but ill- 
ness has caused a teacher to have 
her leave cancelled, and many would 
like a second year's mepationce, Large 
cities in England are favorite choices 
of teachers going abroad; British 
Columbia appeals most to Eastern 
Canadians. There are never enough 
exchanges to go around. This year 
six provinces will make interchanges. 
Last year fifty-five teachers came to 
Canada from other parts of the 
Empire. 


THEY MUST CONFESS 


Never, never were there such honest 
folk as Canadians. Ask the customs 
officer. And it all happened so sud- 
denly. Short weeks ago returning 
heiiisere from foreign countries 
looked him in the eye and averred 
they had nothing to declare. The 
i used by respectable citizens 
in hiding, mussing up and falsely 
labelling smuggled goods (often of 
little value) would have done credit 
to a Chicago east-side gang. Then, 
suddenly, all was changed. Trains, 
buses, private motorists are loath to 
leave the once-hated confessional. 
Recently a train from the United 
States was held up three hours at the 
border. Everyone went on an orgy of 
declaring, with the zest of reformed 
drunkards at evangelical meetings. 
And the customs officers have to list 
and value everything. Up to one 
hundred dollars, of course. 


COINED PHRASE "BIRTH 
CONTROL" 

Because her 
mother died 
in childbirth 
after bearing 
a large family, 
Margaret 
Sanger coined 
the phrase 
“birth control” 
and made its 
study and acceptance her consuming 
passion. She says she hasn't any hob- 
bies, interests or enthusiasms beyond 
that. Is small, smartly dressed and 
has the quiet determination and cold, 
inner fire of a high priestess. She 
visited Canada in 1914, before birth 
control work started here, and con- 
gratulated the country when she 
came to Toronto this month on its 73 
social and medical workers and half 
dozen clinics throughout the Domin- 
ion. She thinks one generation with 
a complete freedom and co-ordina- 
tion of birth control clinics and social 
service organizations in Canada and 
the United States would change the 
course of history; reduce practically 
to the vanishing point transferable 
diseases; slash the maternal death 
rate (10% of female deaths between 
15 and 50 in Canada are in child- 
birth) and wipe out abortion. 
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SHE'LL TEACH ESKIMOS 

ae You don't 
\ know Johnny 
Thunder Spirit, 
or Mary Bear 





Cat or Caro- 
line Yellow 
Knee. But 
Hazel Keyes 
does. She's 
been mending 
their mocca- 


sins and socks when they got "broken" 
and reading their favorite fairy tales, 
the Three Bears and Red Riding 
Hood, to them at bedtime. That was 
at the Anglican School for 45 Indian 
children at the Slave Lake Reserve, 
90 miles north of Edmonton, Alberta. 
The little Winnipeg school teacher 
has just left after a year and a half 
to go to Aklavik, North West Terri- 
tories, where she'll teach Eskimos and 
Indians at the top of the world. 
It will take her from ten days to six 
weeks to get there from Edmonton. 
Depends on the weather. At Slave 
Lake she spent six days getting "in" 
(by boat) hae Edmonton and a half 
hour getting ‘out’ (by plane}. 
Besides teaching, she mended and 
preserved and made butter and put 
the children to bed. The mail came 
twice a month. There were |2 white 
people within reach. Her pupils’ par- 
ents lived in teepees, carried their 
babies in moss bags, and trapped. 
Children, who live right at the school 
from 6 to 16, revert to type when 
they go home. They won't become 


she believes. The boys love bows and 
arrows better than any other toys. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vol. 9 No. ? 


FICTION 

Trial by Marriage (serial) 

...Clarissa Fairchild Cushman 
You're the Boss (short story) 

See gti a chi aire Frank Bunce 8 
One Train a Day (short story) 

Fielecetiie Elizabeth Inskip Wye 12 
You Can't Have Everything (short 


SIME in hao bas Gladys Taber 14 
Shadowed Wedding (serial, con- 
clusion)....Margaret Sangster 16 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
Will the Church Saoy—Fight? 
Feymmeend oo. ok cc sn ee 10 
1 Nursed the Quintuplets (Part 3) 
....Madame Louise de Kiriline 19 
"You Can't Lose” 
aa ern Harold Cruickshank 21 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
Things to Come ............06: 20 
Your Daughter's Boauty........ 25 
Fashion Shorts......Kay Murphy 26 
New Studies for Back-to-Schoolers 
SUMED So on ce Gti 29 
Wife vs. Secretary ............ 31 


HOUSEKEEPING 

Make a Hit With Russian Recipes 

raven Helen G. Campbell 49 
The Modern House Wins 

ea ees Helen G. Campbell 50 
Meals of the Month 

ees ...M. Frances Hucks 53 
Institute Shorts P 

a takes wicks Helen G. Campbell 56 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

September in the Garden 

Dy PER Stee Gordon Lindsey 58 
Handicrafts... ... Marie Le Cerf 59 
The Play of the Hand (Bridge) 

Keer ee eee Amy Stevenson 60 
The Movie-Go-Round 

i ttsrersesesessssRoly Young 61 
It's News........ Lotta Dempsey 68 
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cleaning short cuts 
--+++-with Old Dutch ! 


made with quick-acting an 





Always keep a can of Old Dutch in the laun- 
dry. Use it to keep your washing machine, 
boiler and tubs free from soapy scum and 
hard water deposits. This helps insure a 
whiter wash. Old Dutch keeps laundry 
equipment clean, polished and good looking. 






SEISMOTITE 


. IN CANADA i 
f - 















In your bathroom too, Old Dutch will keep 
the lovely porcelain and enamel fixtures im- 
maculately clean with a glowing lustre, be- 
cause it’s made with Seismotite. Old Dutch 
is ideal for the bathroom mirror, woodwork, 
tile floors and walls. 









Old Dutch is the easiest—and the safest way to 
clean painted walls, painted woodwork and 
painted furniture because it doesn’t scratch. 
Sprinkle Old Dutch on a damp cloth, rub 
the painted surface and watch the finger 
prints and soil disappear. And without dam- 
age to paint or to hands! 
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Cleaning the pots and pans and the sink and ey 
drainboard is the hard half of dishwashing. : 
And you do it three times a day. Save time : 
by using Old Dutch, the quick - acting : 
cleanser. You’ll find Old Dutch excellent for THIS SCIENTIFIC TEST ¥ 
removing grease and stains on porcelain and PROVES THAT OLD DUTCH ¥ 
enamel. Old Dutch doesn’t clog drains. DOESN'T SCRATCH Y 
‘ Place a little Old Dutch between two | 
pieces of glass and rub them together. | 
You'll hear no grinding or grating and 
Healthful cleanliness in your refrigerator is no scratches will be made in the glass, r | 
vitally important for preserving foods effi- because Old Dutch is free from harsh, i 
ciently. Old Dutch removes invisible impuri- scratchy grit. Then make this test with 4 
ties as well as visible dirt. It keeps ice trays any other cleanser and you'll notice the t 
and food compartments sweet and odorless. difference. 7 






And it protects fine porcelain finishes be- 
cause it is free from harsh grit. 




















cnet N 
It’s so simple to clean floors the Old en ed CANADA 


Dutch way. Just sprinkle a little Old 
Dutch on the floor, rub with a damp ‘er T 
mop and you'll be amazed how Cd NsSe 


quickly and easily dirt and grime 
vanish. Old Dutch leaves no soapy, F 
USE OLD DUTCH EVERY DAY AND CUT YOUR CLEANING TIME A 
iol } 
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Old Dutch Silverware Offer 
Extended to December 31, 1937 
In addition to the Server illustrated Old Dutch 
offers you your choice of these 11 different units. / 
All you have to do is to send 50¢ and the windmill 
panels from 3 Old Dutch labels (or complete } 
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labels) for each unit ordered. You may order 
any one of the units listed or as many as you like. 
Start today to build your set. Offer good only in ia 
Canada and the United States. 3 


O_p DutcH CLEANSER, Dept. 60B, 64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto, Can. f 
1 am enclosing _____ Old Dutch labels or windmill panels therefrom and 4 

_......¢ for which please send me a 

() 6 Teaspoons © 3 Oval Soup Spoons C) 8 Tablespoons hl 

©) 8 Salad Forks (C) 8 Butter Spreaders ©) 8 Iced Drink Spoons F| 

() 1 Cold Meat Fork ©) 8 Oyster Forks {) 1 Gravy Ladle $ 

C1 Dinner Knife and Fork () 1 Butter Knife and 1 Sugar Spoon i 

i 





slippery film. It keeps linoleum clean 
and bright and looking like new. 
Handsome, Round Pierced 2 a 
Silver Server, $1.25 value for and two Old Dutch labels 
Wm. A. Rogers Ai Plus Quality. Made by Oneida, Ltd. 


| 





(1) Reund, pierced Server 
(This item for 25c and 2 Old Dutch labels) 
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